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UsT As the strength of the elephant 
P hyad be controlled to be of service, 
so gasoline needs a trainer to deliver its 
power smoothly and evenly. 

Gasoline without Ethyl goes “wild” in 
modern engines. It explodes unevenly, 
causing harmful knock, overheating and 
loss of power. Ethyl stops this. Added to 
gasoline, it controls combustion—deliv- 
ers power smoothly—brings out the best 
performance of any motor. 

To take advantage of the nation-wide 
distribution of Ethyl Gasoline, the car 
makers are offering high compression 
motors that develop even greater power 
from every gallon. Oil companies selling 


‘ 


Ethyl have kept abreast of this progress. 





UP GOES THE ETHYL STANDARD! 


Ethyl pumps now sell an even better Ethyl. It is so high in 
anti-knock quality that it will bring out all the extra per- 
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formance of the new cars. So high in all-round quality as 





St, 4 Be to widen still further its margin of superiority over regular 

Gooo - om ae gasoline, It offers you even greater value for your invest- 
GASOUNE tu —_ GASOLINE > wea . whe om , . 
eee ae ment than before. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York. 











Ethyl fluid contains lead © F. G. Cc. 1932 


Buy RTHYL GASOLINE 
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Your 
BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


Outhoard Vlotors 
/ JOHNSON 
Dependability 





SEA -HORSE 00 


§115°. 


From the world’s lightest out- 
ard to the super power of the 

boar HORSE 32, Johnson offers 

you a brilliant and dependable 

motor for every outboard need. 

SEA-HORSE 12 pictured ore. 
8 normal h. p., $165.00 


STANDARD MODELS 


ive $ Q)750 


Two big | Je Twin, 3 

soonal & 50. Fhe 

Twin, 7 nie J x » $135.00. 
Underwater Sxheoes on both. 


( Prices f. 0. 6. Waukegan, Ill.) 


It’s not hard to judge the true value of an outboard motor when you know 
the FACTS. Here are the facts about Johnson SEA-HORSE motors — read 
them. We put it up to you—make your own comparisons, judge for yourself. 


SEA-HORSES “4°? AND “12” 
Full Pivot Steering — Complete maneuverability — forward, backward, around — 
instantly... Parallel Twin Cylinders — smoothing the power impulses into 
two per revolution—cuts starting effort nearly in half... Underwater Exhaust 
— subdues noise and gases, under water... Rotary Intake Valve — full power, 
high speed, with quietness and efficiency ... Shoek Absorber Drive — protects 
propeller, permits operation in shallow water or among obstructions ... Pumpless 
Ceoling — no extra moving parts to wear, no valves,—long life, dependability, 
slow or fast... Full Tilting Propeller — permits easy beaching of boat, rides 
over obstructions and allows shallow water operation... Ree-Koil Starter (at 
nominal extra cost )—a worthwhile, convenient mechanism especially appreciated by 
women and children... Float Feed Carburetor —no moving parts to wear, 
automatic, one-lever control... Q@uiek Aetion Magneto — double coil, double 
breaker —sure, hot ignition—easy starting — dependable —long life, moisture proof. 


Johnson SEA-HORSE motors (“4” and “12”), in which ALL of the above features 
(many of them exclusive) are incorporated, are well and widely known for the service they 
give. Johnson thoroughly believes that “Your Biggest Bargain In Outboard Motors Is 
Johnson Dependability.” Ask your dealer for a Johnson Ride—convince yourself, be sure. 


tS for SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives complete spe- 





cifications of the entire series of Johnson motors for 1932. 
Ask your dealer for a Johnson Ride and “feel” the difference. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
Canadian Johason Motor Co. Led., Peterboro, Canada 





J SON SEA-HORSES 
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Bass and Lrout Laws 


Compiled from U. S. Department of Commerce Fishery Circular No. 9 by Talbott Denmead, 
Law Enforcement Officer, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 




















| SIZE DAILY | SIZE DAILY 
STATE  |SPECIES SEASON LICENSE | LIMIT LIMIT STATE srectes| SEASON | LICENSE | LIMIT LIMIT 
Alabama Black | No close season Non-resident $5.00 ad None Nevada Black |*Apr. 15-Oct. 1 Non- "ir $3.00 None 10 tbs. or 
Bass Bass Residen' 1.50 25 fish 
Trout | No close season Trout |*Apr. 15-Oct. 1 Alien 7.50 None Same 
Arizona Black | No close season Non-resident, 10” 15 fish or 
Bass 15-day 2.50 25 Ibs. New Black |*July 1-Jan. 1 Non-resident 3.15 ” 10 Ibs. 
Resident 1.25 Hampshire| Bass Resident 2.00 
Alien, special 30.00 Trout |*Apr. 5-Sept. 1 *10” 5 Ibs. 
Trout | June 1-Sept. 30 og 25 fish New Jersey| Black |*June 15-Nov. 30 | Non-resident 5.50 9” 10 
or 25 lbs. Bass Resident 3.15 
Arkansas Black | No close season Non-resident 5.00} None 15 Trout | Apr. 15-July 31 6” 15 
Bass | (Artificial bait 15-day trip 1.10 
cannot be used Resident using New Black |*Apr. 1-Nov. 30 Non-resident 3.00 10” 15 Ibs. 
from Mar. 15 to | artificial bait 1.10 Mexico Bass Resident 2.00 and 1 fish 
May 15) Trout | May 20-Oct. 31 6” 25 fish or 
Trout | May 1-Oct. 31 12” 6 15 Ibs. 
California | Black *May 1-Nov. 30 Non-resident 3.00 9” 15 and 1 fish 
Bass Resident 2.00 New York | Black |*July 1-Nov. 30 Non-resident 5.50 10” *15 or 25 
Alien 5.00 Bass Resident 2.25 per boat 
28 ‘ . Trout |*Apr. 2-Aug. 31 +6” 10 Ibe, but 
sh or not over 
Trout |*May 1—Oct. 31 Golden 0 Ibs. 25 fish 
trout 5” aa H ifsh North Black |*June 10-Apr. 20 Non-resident 5.10} Large- Large- 
Colorado Black | May 25-Oct. 31 Non-resident 3.00 None 10 1 Carolina Bass Res., County 1.10 |mouth 12”| mouth 8 
Bass Resident 2.00 Res., State 2.10} Small- mall- 
Trout | May 25—Oct. 31 | Alien 3.00 Ya 10 Ibs. mouth 10”| mouth 8 
Connecti- | Black | July 1+Oct. 31 Non-resident 5.35 10” 10 Trout | Apr. 15-Sept. 1 Same Brook rook 
cut Bass Resident 3.35 trout 6 trout 20 
Trout | Apr. 15-June 30 | Alien 5.35 6” 20 fish or Rainbow | Rainbow 
10 Ibs. 8” trout 15 
Delaware | Black | May 25-Feb.1 | Non-resident 5.00} 10” North Black | June 16-Oct. 31 | Non-resident 3.00] 10” 5 
Bass Resident outside Co. Dakota Bass Resident 1.00 
Trout | Apr. 16-Aug. 15 | of residence 1.10 6” 6 each Trout | May 2-Sept. 30 10” 5 
species 
District of | Black | May 30-Mar. 31 | None required None one Ohio Black |*June 16-Apr. 30 | Non-resident 3.25 11” 8 
Columbia Bass Bass Resident 1.10 
Trout | No close season Trout | Apr. 15-Sept. 15 None 
Florida* Black | No close season Non-resident, 12” 12 large- Oklahoma | Black | No close season Non-resident 5.00 8” 10 
Bass state-wide 10.50 mouth Bass Non-resident, 
Non-resident, 10 days 1.25 
county 3.25 12 small- Trout | No close season |*Resident 1.25 ‘al *25 
Resident in county mouth 
other than of Oregon Black |*July 1-Apr. 14.0n | Non-resident 3.00 oe” *20 Ibs. 
Trout | No close season residence 3.25 Bass | certain lakes, bal- | Resident 3.00 and 1 fish 
Georgia — *June 1-Apr. 14 Non-resident 5.25 None None — of — no 
ass close se; 
Trout |*June 1-Apr. 14 None 20 rain- Trout |*Apr. is- No Be 30 A Same 
Dow Pennsyl- Black | July 1-Nov. 30 |*Non-resident ” 10 
25 brook vania Bass (reciprocal) 
minimum 2.60 
Idaho Black |*July 1-Apr. 30 Non-resident 5.00 6” *25 fish Trout |*Apr. 15-July 31 Resident 1.60 6" 25 
Bass Resident 2.00 | or 15 Ibs. || Rhode Black | June 20-Feb. 20 | Non-resident 10” 8 
Alien 10.00 and 1 fish. || Island Bass (reciprocal) 
All species mum :- a 
included Resident 
Trout |*May 16—Dec. 31 6” Resident, alien , 30 ™ 
Illinois Black | Northern Zone Non-resident 3.00 10” 10 Trout Apr. 1-July 15 Non-tes., alien 5. 7 20 
Bass | June 15-Feb. 29 | Resident 50 South Black © close season Non-resident 10.25| None None 
Southern Zone Carolina Bass "Gene exceptions 
une 1-Feb. 29 Trout | County exceptions Speckled Speckled 
Trout |*Apr. 15—Aug. 31 pe 10 trout 7 trout 20 
Indiana Black | June 16-Apr. 30 | Non-resident 2.25 11” 6 Rainbow | Rainbow 
Bass Resident 1.00 trout 8” | trout 20 
Trout | Apr. 1-Aug. 31 a 20 South Black |*June 15-Feb. 29 | Non-resident 3.00 one 8 
lowa Black | Northern zone Non-resident 3.00 12” 8 Dakota Bass Resident 1.00 
Bass | June 15—Nov. 30 | Resident 1.00 Trout | Apr. 1-Sept. 30 None 25 
Southern zone Tennessee | Blick une 1—Mar. 31 = - resident, 8 None 
June 1—Nov. 15 Bass eelfoot Lake State 2.50 
Trout | May 15-Nov. 30 8” 15 (hook and line) no | Non-residen 9” Reel- 
Kansas Black |*No close season Non-resident 3.00 10” 15 closed season Reelfoot a 2.50 | foot Lake 
Bass Resident 1.00 Resident 2.00 
Non-resident, Trout | Mar. 2-Nov. 30 Brook None 
15 days trout 6” 
Trout | No close season Rainbow 
Kentucky | Black | June 1-Apr. 30 Non-resident 2.50 10” 12 trout 7” 
Bass Resident 1.00 Texas Black | May 1-Feb. 29 Non-resident, arti- 11 None 
Trout une 1-Apr. 30 lien 2.50 10” 12 Bass ficial bait 5. 
Louisiana*| Black o close season Non-resident 5.00 10” 20 Non-resident, 
Bass Special 7-day ays 1.10 
license 1.00 > Resident, artificial 
* Resident 1.00 bait 1.1 
Trout | No close season Trout | June 1—Dec. 31 14” 5 
Maine Black | June 21-Sept. 30 | Non-resident 5.15 10” 25 fish or || Utah Black |*June 15-Oct. 31 | Non-resident 3.00 7” 30 fish or 
Bass | Fly fishing with Non-resident, 15 lbs. Bass Resident 2.00 10 Ibs. 
hmit of 3a day— | 30 days 3.15 and 1 fish - and 1 fish 
June 1-June 20 Resident 65 Trout |*June 15-Oct. 31 7 30 fish or 
Trout |*Ice out to Sept. 30 6" 15 lbs. 10 Ibs. 
Maryland | Black | Tidal waters Non-resident 5.50 10” Above and 1 fish 
Bass Aug. 1—Mar. 31 Resident 1.25 tide 10 Vermont Black | July 1-Jan. 1 Non-resident 3.15 10” 10 
Non-tidal waters Tidal Bass Resident 1.00 ” 
July 1—Nov. 30 waters 20 Trout |*May 1—Aug. 15 
Trout |*Apr. i-juse 30 *7” 10 Rainbow 25 
Massachu-| Black | July 1-Jan. 31 Non-resident 3.25 10” 10” 
setts Bass Resident 2.75 Virginia Black |*June 15-Mar. 15 | Non-resident 10” 15 
Alien 15.25 Bass (reciprocal) 
Trout |*Apr. 15-July 31 +6” *15 minimum 5.00 
Michigan | Black |*June 25-Dec. 31 | Non-resident 4.00 10” 5 Res., state 3.00 
Bass Resident 1.75 Trout |*Apr. 1-June 15 Res.,county 1.00 Brook, 20 
Trout |*May 1-Labor Day a 15 Alien 5.00 | trout 7”, 
Minnesota! Black | Northern ag | Non-resident 3.00 None 6 Others 8 
Bass | June 21-—Dec. Resident .50 Washing- | Black | Local County Non-res., state 5.00 +6” 30 fish or 
Southern ly Family, ton Bass s-asons on-res. *Co. 3.00 20 Ibs. 
May 29-Dec. 1 resident 1.00 Resident, state 5.00 and 1 fish 
Trout |*May 1-Sept. 1 None 15 Resident, . 
Mississippi; Black | No close season Non-resident each 15 Trout | Local County county 1.50 *6 30 fish or 
Bass county 2.50 seasons Alien, County 5.00 y 
* Resident, and 1 fish 
Trout | No close season county 1, West Black |*July 1-—Nov. 30 Non-resident 5.00 8” 10 
Missouri Black | May 30—Mar. 31 | Non-resident, or None 10 Virginia Bass Res. County 1.00 
Bass alien k Resident State 3.00 
15-day trip 1.00 Alien prohibited 
Resident 1.00 
Trout | Mar. 1-Oct. 31 None 10 eS 
Montana* | Black | May 21-Mar. 14 | Non-resident 3.50 None 25 fish or Trout | Apr. 15-July 31 6 25 
Bass Resident 2.00 20 Ibs. Wisconsin | Black |*June 20—Mar. 1 Non-resident 3.00 10” 10 
Alien 10.00 | Not over and 1 Bass Resident, none re- 
5 fish less fish quir a 
Trout | May 21—Mar. 14 than 7” Same Trout |*May 1-Aug. 31 7 15 
Nebraska Black | June 10-Apr. 30 | Non-resident 2.10 10” 15 large- Wyoming | Black |*Apr. 1-Nov. 30 Non-resident 4.00 None 15 Ibs. or 
Bass Resident 1.10 mout Bass Resident 1.50 30 fish 
Alien 5: 10 15 small- Alien resident 7.50 
mouth Alien non-res. 12.50 None 15 Ibs. or 
Trout | Apr. 1-Oct. 31 8” 15 Trout |*Apr. 1-Nov. 30 30 fish 






































*Certain exceptions—consult state fish and game authorities. 
Due to possible changes since this material was compiled Ficld & Stream advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 














cake Trout Fisht |] Come to RUSTIC LODGE fer your A BARGAIN 

ake rou s ng vacation and bring your family. Spates . Sugar Lake, Crawford County, Pennsylvania, is an 
| room for the kiddies to romp and pla excellent black bass lake and one of the most famous 
Unsurpassed in America | have cabins that are different. Good chine wild life spots in the northwestern part of this State. 
and hunting. For rates and particulars, Several years ago I bought 32 — of land on 
Splendid lake and brook trout and small || address: this Lake—property with a 2000 foot frontage, an old 
Inn, natural springs, boats, etc. I had in mind the 
mouth bass fishing. Trout season open until THOMAS H. BRUCE development of a sportsman’s retreat, especially a 

Sept. 1. Bass season open Aug. | to Oct. 31. “Rustic Lodge” black bass club and summer camp for fishermen. 
Every facility for fishermen-sportsmen, in- Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. oats ee anne = cummed 0 mast. 
— - A. Cones Oe. ae. we, my family end myself, lived there during the 
ennis, § &; . summer and had a good income from boats, Inn, and 
ing rates in keeping with the times. BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP camp grounds. And even since the hard times hit the 
Book 4 | IN THE ADIRONDACKS country we have spent our summers there and done a 

ooklet A upon request good business. 

| a oe ge hgh g —- —" ie Panic a, for the pont, oe plans. 
: ae e values are sti ere—an 8,000 property. 
— Sag ponds bp aa But the mortgage is due the 13th of this July—a 
} derful views. Largest and wildest mortgage of $8300, The banks have no money to save 

} lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins. us; the mort, . realizing that we have improved the property, 
open fireplaces, excellent food— fe ‘zoing to foreclose We have put into & our ie sav Ange. ve 

~ t of ¢ + ch ve t 
LAKE GEORGE | all modere conveniences. Booklet piace But ds to the unyaunl ersndtni condone 0 the pant three 

oe m1 t — 0} 
P.O. BOLTON LANDING, New York, J. M. BALDERSON Tor $8300. bp formetrod iin anes eeness 1 mieht prety fe 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. eto minimum payment © of $3300 would extend the rest of the 
gage for three vears. 











id be ome one among the readers of Frecp & Stream 
who would lift this mortgage or purchase one half interest for 


WILSON’S CAMP ON INDIAN LAKE to seine nt tencrifn moder ncuron intern ht prover 
HAMILTON COUNTY, _ we * 4t the water’s edge” a yb Tt rie, Pa.; and in the midst 
An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of ALFRED H. FORMAN 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks. Fishing—hunting—canoeing— Saogertown Crawford Co., Pa. 


hiking—mountain climbing—horseback riding-—tennis—excellent bathing beach— 


water sports. All rooms, cabins, tents and cottages have unobstructed view of lake ‘HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 
































and mountains. Noted for its good food. Terms $25.00 and upwards—weekly, | wacsinet 3.50, LE ees 4.00, week $15. $25 in 
= a . 
American plan. MR. AND MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON, Proprietors Established 1915 | pt com ae 86 weiles North Cape Charles 
y , - via Del-Mar-Va Concrete or 
FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP Your Vaeatien or Fishing | IDEAL SPORTSMEN and FAMILY RESORT 
come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- | Enjoy your vacation in the Adirondacks at Jay Woodward's : Fishing Movies 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for | camp, situated on Stony Creek, 5 miles from Stony Creek ~ Boating Bowling 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and/| Village. Free horse-back riding, trap and range for shoot- = Surf Bathing Shooting Gallery 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good | ing, double tennis court, croquet, lawn games, etc. Hiking, Golf Free Pool 
eanoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, | Mt. climbing, fishing. Private home, best of home cooking. A- a, Gintel, 80 bed foome, 30 connect 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. | Brown, Rainbow, and Brook trout. Bass, Great Northern A Season's ba dors) py A 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy | Pike, Yellow Perch fishing. Brown trout stream, for fly with Rod and Reel Rest Va. Cooking. Water Front 
your ticket for Benson a mo upon request a | casting, few feet from camp, miles of native trout streams 12.000 Bluse Pier (200 Ft.) 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; | near. arge Trout An Ideal rt every red-bic 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. | 240 miles from New York City, paved roads, 5% hrs. by 250 Channel Base grortaman ara Faghon 1 nN abeke 
Write or telephone. Address train. Strictly Costetion. Make reservations early. Rates tain of youth absorbs you. 








$18-$20 i} week A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership “Management Address Above 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. JAY WOODWARD. Stony Creek, N. Y. 



































LOOKING FOR TROUT LONG VIEW CAMP || “HIGH-MOOR LODGE” 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? Adisendack Bhensse FISHING—HUNTING 
For the best trout fishing in the country and a on ains Pleasure and — will be va as well as a chance 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in vacati ; for a much needed rest and relaxation if your vacation 
the Adirondack Mountains. Soon’ your vacation, a ag +7" Goat Bese or week-ends are spent with us in a cool quiet spot of 
In connection with the Inn we have three-room : I a e hshing in the lake and lrout the Adirondacks. Elevation, 1500 feet. 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. The Lodge is partly modern—sleeping rooms clean 
running water, etc. <peiaaee are = shore of the lake and are com- ond well ventsienee. Home cooking, our own milk and 
ete urnis , with the exception of line n utter, and vegetables. All kinds of sports available. 
BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN hes mn r. For Inf ti. Wet = and Rates reasonable. Write for booklet. 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK e silver. For Information Write 
. Mrs. R. B. Crevison and Son, Athol, New York 
R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 
BELL LODGE st2,0rgek, New York | 
ell, Proprietor 7 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League Families Invited An Ideal Summer Vacation 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section | Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- » 
of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place | geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort.’ ail ie iies jg gS Bing af et — 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, Atl avi . 

- inn, equipped with all modern conveniences, at the end 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. of good private road. Beautifully furnished with com- 
tain climbing. tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to hs to —_— who — real charm fortable chairs and davenports gathered around mam- 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George. Brant Lake an ———/ A a. 7 —— ™ r -. opportunities. moth fireplaces. Excellent home cocking. Medium 
and others. All modern improvements. Home cooking. rated folder. Te’ xington 20. prices. Famous for speckled trout fishing. 

v bles and dairy products from own farm. Fresh maple xyrup. Acco 

modaten 30. Rates $18.00 and up per week. Every enreistaken to maintain walk, WESTKILL TAVERN LONE PINE INN. F. A. Hovey, Prop. 
the reputation of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles only . estkill, Greene County, N. Y. Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 

Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, “We Them ’ . . 














First Annual Tarpon Tournament, = 15th-July 15th. The finest » demy i on the Gulf Coast. Spend your 

vacation catching the greatest, sportiest, gamest, fighting flash of the deep sea—His Majesty, the Silver King Tarpon. a Se Free. STONY CREEK, W. Y. 
Boca Grande and Captiva Passes are world renowned as the with cicetichy apd runmine spin fate Larae porch commanding 
greatest of all hunting grounds for this old Monarch of the deep. wendertal v w. Pure poumtele ol ir. Ideal place for rest. Recreations 

If you are planning a fishing trip why not get in on some real fishing and catch real fish. The generous $500.00 pag eo Be riding, hunting, _fihina Lp ME spouniain 

prize list gives you every opportunity to take home a handsome prize. “liming, Stew of tout ctrenme-—cther fish gueh co been, npattion, eile 
For data, booklet and prize list, telephone, telegraph or write Cai Gael Uaaap once and Galan ie caameiion cae eee. 





BOCA GRANDE TARPON TOURNAMENT CLUB, BOCA GRANDE, FLA. gute’ New'log cabin immer home at hunting came for take, Wirlne 


Over 400 Tarpon landed this season—the areatest sport on earth 
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NORTHERN MAINE 
Rowe Lake Camps 


Natural trout fishing 
The best of deer and bear hunting 


Camps in deep woods on shore of Lake. Reach- 
ed by buckboard 20 miles. No other camps on 
or near this Lake, These camps are privately 
owned by a New York sportsman, but I have 
the use of them this year. Camps are all out- 
fitted, can accommodate only a few at a time. 
No booklets. 


Write FRED W. McGOWAN 
Reg. Guide Ashland, Me. 





EAR SPRING CAMPS 


Open May 1 to Nov. 1 
ASS fly fishing June 1 to July 1. 
60 a day a common occur- 
rence. Also trout and salmon. 
EST individual cabins with run- 
ning water and electric lights. 
EAR SPRING WATER used ex- 
clusively. 


Address OAKLAND, ME. 











CrocKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 
Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 
G. L. Haggan, Mer. 











Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 
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BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Situated on an island surrounded by the 
best of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- 
mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of 
home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. 

Booklet on request 
R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 
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HE salmon runs have started . . . come and pick a scrap 


with the gamest fresh-water fighter in the world! You're 


not a full-fledged fisherman until you’ve fished in Newfound- 


Write to the 


land ... where salmon and trout are thronging in a thousand 
virgin waters. “The Story of Newfoundland”, sent free, gives 
valuable information for fishermen, including transportation, 


guide hire and camp accommodations. 


Newfoundland Information Bureau, 

53J Journal Building, Boston, Mass. or Newfoundland 

Tourist and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency 











QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


offers Unexcelled 
Fishing for Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Bass 
Bathing, Riding, Hiking, Hunting. Elevation 2000’ 
No Hay Fever, Mosquitos or Black Flies 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. Guides. 
Spring Water. A table we are proud of. 


Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


and Averill Lakes 


on Forest 











Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, 
Bill Martzel, West Yell » M 


Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 














@ Hunting—Fishing—Farming 
Properties in North Carolina at deflated prices. 


For illustrated folders and terms write owner: 


North Carolina 
Joint Stock Land Bank 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 2 


Lake Parlin House and Lodges 


In the heart of the boundary mountains on new inter- 
national tarvia highway, direct route between Boston- 
Portland and Quebee City. Trout and Salmon (big 
ones) in abundance. Mountains, lakes, streams, hik- 
ing, fishing, tennis, bathing and canoeing. Ideal vaca- 
tion spot. Your happinegs assured. Hay fever unknown. 
Rates most reasonable.” Booklet upon request. Tele- 
phone, telegraph or write Lake Parlin House and 
Lodges, Jackman Station, Maine. 








Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 


Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. : 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish y md chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 











OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 

hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 

fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 

$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 

251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 


AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 


In the Primitive Wilderness of the Superior National 
Forest, and the famous Hunter's Island and Quetico 
Reserve region of Canada. 10,000 miles of canoe routes, 
th ds o! i k lakes, accessible only 
by canoe, chock-full of fighting fish that know no lures. 


Photograph Big 
bearing Animals—see enormous stands of virgin pine tim! 
new and totally unknown country. 





THE WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Box 1111 B 


Game—Moose—Elk—Bear—Deer—Fur 
ber—explore 


Operating Basswood Lake Fishing Lodge on the Canadian Border, Un- 
excelled Fishi . Lake and Salmon Trout, Wall-eyed and Great North- 
ern Pike, . World's record fish caught at our in 1929, 
1930 and 1931. Camp of log construction opsned in 1929. 

new and of the very best. ecummodations for 150. 


plane Service to ing Fishing Cam in the Superior National 
pe oe ee Wilderness. Guaranteed ishing. 


resis Ely, Minnesota 











Wouldn’t you give a small amount 
of money to place your advertise- 
ment before the eyes of 150,000 


enthusiasts in this Department? 





Hotel and Cabins ™5 Forks 








Marshall's The Forks 


On Quebec Highway—Best of Trout and Salmon 
Fishing—Individual Cabins with Bath—All Home 
Cooked Foods, and Good Too—Green Vegetables and 
Our Own Home Raised Chicken—Up-to-Date in 
every way. Booklet. 


Fred L. Marshall, The Forks, Somerset County, Me. 





xX ALASKA 


Thrilling pack train hunting expeditions this 
Fall for $750, up. Hunt Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, also Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Goat. Folder available to sportsmen. 
Book hunt now. Cable Address AGTA, 
ALASKA GUIDES, Ine. 
Anchorage, Alaska * * 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 














and d’Ore 
’, in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
; wild, virgin country. 
=> ) 
=—— And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very ‘reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 





To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 











COME FOR 


TROUT AND MOOSE 


TO NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Hundreds of lakes newly opened offerin 
unsurpassed fishing for Speckled pon | 
Lake Trout, Pike and Pickerel, the big 
fellows. 

We provide hunting cabins, or, if, pre- 
ferred, trips under canvas in practically 
virgin territory. 

Individual cabins. Ladies accommodated. 
Experienced guides. Reasonable rates, 
illustrated booklet, references on applica- 
tion. Write or wire 


ARMAND TREMBLAY 
Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 





LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 























































FISH AND HUNT 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Trout, Bass and Ouananiche. Hunt the 


tography and canoe trips on the numerous 











CAMP EUCAROMA 


“Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten. Bring the family to the 
north woods. Every home comfort. 
Splendid fishing. hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Good beds, wonderful home 
cooking. Reached by rail or auto. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 

R. D. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bidg., Main 9485, Cleveland, 0. ) 








dH ‘ ree Magnifier, 
urst Fishi j Above: Reel for 4” ruler, and let- 
Bath t Fishing an unting Lodges trout and salmon. ter opener com- 
A COMPLETE set of up-to-date camps on the Has 2%” plate, bined; made of 
famous and beautiful Nepisiquit River in the angling weighs 31% oz. polished crystal 


and big game paradise of New Brunswick. Com- 

plete outfitters for lake and stream trout fishing, Value $7.50. Yours zylonite. Yours for 
wonderful canoe trips, moose, deer and bear hunt- for only 6 sub- 2 subscriptions. 
ing and Atlantic salmon fishing. Only experienced, scriptions. 

reliable & government registered guides employed. 
Members of the New Brunswick Guides Association. 


Arthur J. Leger, Pres. | Bathurst, N. B., Canada ; —, 


— 





Canada’s North Woods . eee ee ee 
Camp Ogama, Lake Timagami 
ON NTARIO, CANADA 





The Fisherman’s Rendezvous. A log cabin camp in the r : . : 

heart of a virgin forest. Hundreds of islands and lakes. Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
Excellent fishing. All private cabins and tents. Run- rod. High grade, — agate 
ning water, bath and electric lights. Bathing, hiking. alue $15.00. 


uides and top. 

outboard boats, canoes and launches. Good highways — to you for only 12 sub- 
Excellent table. One night from Toronto or Montreal. scriptions. Rods of all makes 
Gentiles only. Write for booklet and prices can be obtained for 


DEWEY DEROSIER, Timagami, Ontario, Canada | subscriptions. 











SPORTSMEN 
Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 


Moose, Deer, Black I — ‘Duck, Partridge, etc. 
Also best fishing, Brook Trout, Speckled Trout, 
Ouananiche, Pike, etc. Hunting season open Sept. 
10th. We supply ail you need. Write or wire to 
L. G. POTVIN, director 
Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 
St. Félicien Co., Lake St. John, P. Q@, Can. 


~CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO Above: Fishing Coat made of 


regimental duck for wear with 


Wabi-Kon Camp waders. Value $4.75. Yours for 
Lake Timagami only 4 subscriptions. 
Ontario, Canada — 


A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
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fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides. Boats, Canoes and || FIELD & STREAM | 
aunches. Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto or i New York. 
He ties Wail hes fod See Tn SATE | | Send me complete information about obtaining | 
. Ww. ison, Wabi- Kon Pos e. Timagami, Ont., Can. end me com 
. ‘ | merchandise free, and also send poten oe | 
} rder forms and sample copies. 
Perfect Trout Fishing! ||| ° sais 
| 
We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable | Name . | 
beds—clean camps on beautiful lakes, nestled among 
spruce-covered mountains. Unsurpassed brook, stream || Address aa l 
and lake fishing. Many sportsmen return to water 
trout under 2 Lbs. while the Togue run up to 10 Lbs. . | 
Let us send you our circular giving full particulars. City | 
No obligation on your part. Just write us today! 
McALEER BROTHERS yy Pe | 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick, Canada ae ' 











Equipment Like This FREE 


Either the equipment in this advertisement or any equipment you need this sea- 
Fish for Atlantic Silver Salmon, Togue, son can be supplied absolutely free if you will use only a little of your spare time to 


lordly Moose, the fleet Deer and Black acquaint your friends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to persuade them 
Bear. Shoot Geese, Duck, Brant, Wood- to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream now, buying their copies from 
cock, Snipe and Partridge. || mewsdealers. They can save money by subscribing and many will gladly give you 
Splendid opportunities for nature pho- their orders. In a surprisingly short time, with very little effort on your part, you 


lakes and rivers. will have the subscriptions you need to obtain your equipment free. Hundreds of 

For addresses of guides, free maps and readers have and are equipping themselves for fishing, hunting, and camping with- 

reliable information write: || out spending a single penny. Many of them have averaged five subscriptions for 

NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES ASSO. || every hour they have devoted to this plan. When other sportsmen easily earn their 
; P. O. Box 550A || tackle and equipment, why don’t you? 

Fredericton, N. B. Canada | 





Above: Haskell Canoe, 17’ long, 
35%” beam, 12%” deep. Weighs 
about 65 lbs. Hull is moulded from 
single = of 3-ply laminated 


wood. Carefully finished through- 
out. Yours for 46 subscriptions. 
Transportation charges C. O. D. 


Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size . Ny or 6 
—eyed. or gut. 
Value $1. 00." ” woes 
for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. Any other 
flies, plugs, or lures 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 








Above: Folding trout net. Oxidized spring 
tested frame with 20” linen minnow net, 
weight only 10 oz. Value $3.00. Yours for 
only 3 subscriptions. Any other net, creel 
or similar equipment can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 
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The STRONGER 
Your TACKLE 
the BIGGER these 
Gatineau TROUT 


REAT big lunkers. Lake trout, black bass, white- 
water wall-eyes and pike, too. All you want—till 
you weary of fighting them. Sport of your dreams, on 
wild virgin-forest streams and lakes. 
Far away up the upper Gatineau River 
Way deep in Quebec’s Big Moose range 
70 miles beyond the last train stop 





Ideal fishing and hunting, in a country all primitive 
forest. Join the Gatineau Rod & Gun Club. Reserve 
covers 80 square miles. Last season’s average on moose 
80%. Splendid new buildings, best accommodations. 
Superb trip in by water or plane. Membership trans- 
ferable and non-assessable. Limited membership. Now 
is the time to join this new real sportsmen’s club. 


Booklet FREE. Write TODAY. 


FRED. M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. 
Dallas, Luzerne County, 








————— 
S1x Point LopcE 
“Off the Beaten Trail” 


Separate, immaculately clean LOG sleeping 
CABINS on beautiful Silent Lake. In the 
heart of Canada’s green pine forests where 
one may enjoy THE CHARM OF THE 
WILDERNESS WITHOUT ITS HARD- 
SHIPS. Many wild lakes close by prac- 
tically unfished. Motor to door. 


Swim, Sail, Canoe, Ride, Shoot, Explore 
BLACK BASS TROUT 


We can refer you to leading fishermen who rec- 
ognize this spot as one of the finest black bass 
waters in Ontario. 
untiful table of finest home-cooked food. 
Fresh green vegetables, fruit, drip coffee, home- 
made bread. Fresh meat and eggs. Rich milk and 
cream. Clean white sheets. Hudson’s Bay blankets. 
Elevation 1400 feet. No hay fever. American plan. 
ooklet—A. D. GREENE, PAUDASH, Ontario. 
New York address, Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd St. 











= 
NORTHFIELD LODGE 


AT THE END OF THE ROAD 
AN OUTDOOR VACATION IN 
BEAUTIFUL GATINEAU 
Fish in ten privately owned lakes for 
Small Mouth Bass, Lake and Brook 
Trout, Pickerel and Great Northern Pike. 


Arrange now for your wilderness canoe or 
hunting trip. 


We control 71 square miles of fishing and 
hunting territory. 
Ask Jerry Grace 


GRACE HOTEL, Gracefield, Qu 








ath 











Canoe Trips 


Spend your vacation exploring the lakes 
and streams of Algonquin Park. Com- 
plete outfitting store and canoe livery at 
Hotel Algonquin. Write for booklet to: 
J. E. COLSON Canoe Lake, Ont. 











GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Where Lake of the Woods Begins 
The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can drive 
all the way to your cabin in a complete camp at the end 
of the road, and where you can get moose, deer and bear 
in season. 
Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May Ist. 

Our wilderness canoe trips take you to hundreds of lakes 
in one of the few remaining natural and primeval areas 
on this continent. Write or wire for full details. Folder 
on request. 


GEO. H. GREEN Emo, Ontario, Canada 


LAKE NIPISSING 


For good more § and a quiet outing, good 
meals, completely furnished cottages. Bass, 
pike, pickerel. If the fish are biting anywhere 
they are biting here. 


WALTONIAN INN 
Callander Ontario, Canada 











Hant 
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Thousands of square miles of coast line, 
lake, stream, mountain, forest and plain 


Dall or White sheep, Osborne cari- Virginia or Red deer in the East. 
bou, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear Geese, duck, shore birds, par- 
in the Yukon and Northwest Terri- tridge and grouse in all provinces 
tories. Bighorn and Stone sheep in and in certain sections Woodcock 
the main Rockies. Stone and Fannin and Hungarian partridge. Water- 
sheep in the northern sections of fowl in the coastal Provinces, in- 
Alberta and British Columbia. cluding various species of geese, 
Grizzly, Brown and Black bear, brant, duck and shore birds. 
Mountain goat, moose, caribou and For complete information write 
deerin Alberta and British Columbia. to C. K. Howard, Manager Tour- 
Moose, Black bear, deer in all ist Bureau, Canadian National Rail- 
provinces but Prince Edward Island. ways, Montreal, Canada, or the 


| Black tail and Mule deer in the West, nearest Canadian National office. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Katluay System tc_cotmerica. 


STON BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 4 8. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 


OVER 1000 “MUSKIES” 


including several Fretp & STREAM prize winners are caught every 
season at Calvert’s Camps on the 


where the world’s record Muskie and Salmon Trout were taken. 
Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyed and G. N. Pike plentiful. 
Houseboat, Cruiser and Canoe trips into new territories arranged. 


Annual Muskie Rodeo, Salmon Trout and Bass Tour- 
nament. Send for details and complete literature. 


E. D. Calvert Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 



















A VACATION IN COMFORT MEMQUISIT LODGE NORTHERN 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a The Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ- 
room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot running ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a 
water. There you can cruise around, hunt, fish and Fisherman’s real pete, wonderful scenery, perfect 
rough it with all the comforts of home. Plenty of quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake-Trout, Bass and Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, 
Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Come early for Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. 
trout fishing when at its best. Limited or exclusive Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire. 
use of house-boat may be had—normal capacity eight Everything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful 
guests. Write for folder. Third year in operation. trip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 

A. ELMGREN rates and reservations write. 

Rainy River Ontario, Canada Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 




















Bho oes Your Holidays in the heart of Ontario's Unepoiled 


alow camp in Timagami, a Forest Reserve of 
LB 000 ea miles of virgin timber and hundreds of lakes and streams. 


Fishing unexcelled. Individual log cabins with firep 

— and all conveniences. Excellent meals, good equipment 
and competent guides. Water sports, sandy 

badminton, golf and dancing. Travel by train or motor. Rates 

$25 weekly and up. Write for booklet and information. 


CAMP ACOUCHICHING, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 

















HUNTING AND FISHING 
RESERVE 


Black Bears, Partridges, Ducks, etc. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
Wire—Write 
P.O. Box 55—Tel. No. i—La-Tuque, Que., Can. 





Speckled Trout, Moose, Beal) 








NORTHERN ONTARIO 
French River Lodge CAMP WE-NA-NAK—AT TRAIL’S END. 
Cc. W. WEST (Nestled in the forest) 
Pickerel River, Ontario Drive with ease to a fisherman's Paradise. Wonderful 


r N fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful log bungalows with 
Vie Conedian Mottens! Relimuy sereened porches. Comfort and freedom of camp life. 


Good Bass, Great Northern & Yellow Excellent table. Good beds. Tennis. Bathing. Boating. 
° . ° Hiking. Shore ‘oma Canoe trips. Good Guides. 
Pike and Muskellunge fishing. Kindly Write for Booklet 
Hy H ED. J. ecnaescg. & SONS 
write in for Booklet. Box 51 Magnetawan, Ontario 




















Photo by Warren Boyer 


“Come on, woman! Reel him in!” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Este ene SEE 


When the trees are in full leaf and the birds are singing, that’s my time to fish 


By HOWARD T. WALDEN, 2d 


is a lovely valley, a fifteen- 

mile slope to the Delaware. 

Many years ago, when na- 
tive trout were still numerous in 
the more remote Jersey streams, 
I chanced to fish an immature 
brook that wandered rather 
aimlessly up in the high coun- 
try. By nightfall I had six or 
eight fontinalis and a desire to 
know what sort of stream this 
youngster would grow into 
farther down. But what with 
the pressure of business and 
fairly satisfactory fishing near- 
er home, I never returned 
to find out how it was getting 
on with its career. Eventually, 
however, I was introduced to 
the lower reaches of this 
stream. 

Arch has the soul of a pros- 
pector, a positive genius for ex- 
ploration. His indefatigable in- 
vestigations of the little blue 
lines that wander across the 
maps of the United States 
Geological Survey have done 
much to simplify my “where- 
to-go” problems. 

“Get Mill,” he said, one 
morning in late May, “and 
take lunch with me. I have 
news that will interest you.” 

The news, as I expected, had 
to do with the discovery of another 
stream hitherto unfished by Mill and me, 
and Arch’s description of that water was 
in his usual irresistible vein: 

“Four rainbows, three browns and a 
native, on wet flies, in the bright sun 
between noon and four o’clock—the 
worst of all possible hours. And the 
water! Boy, it is a thing to recall on your 
death bed—go out of this world with 
something sweet on your mind. I would 
give you the Willowemoc, Neversink and 
three Esopuses for ten yards of it. 

“You have got to go, both of you! Do 
you hear? Listen! Just when I had taken 


[ western New Jersey there 





The choice of a fly is a serious matter and should not 


be taken lightly 


down my rod and was looking around to 
sort of get familiar with things for the 
next time, I saw a fish. A fish—do you 
understand? I would not say a trout— 
a dolphin, rather; perhaps a tuna. Square- 
ly across the stream from me. He came 
up and partly out, and rolled over in the 
sun to take something that was on the 
surface—a careless muskrat swimming 
there, I imagine. Two feet long, if an 
inch. Try that on your old fan-wing.” 

This tirade could have only one log- 
ical sequence. 

There was dew on the windshield 
when Arch swung off the road into a 


barnyard one morning in the 
first week of June. Mist stood 
over the broad meadow east 
of us. Beyond, a high ridge 
shouldered up out of the vapor, 
and another sunrise was in 
progress above it. The su- 
preme gray stillness was vio- 
lated by a rooster, and in the 
big barn alongside us came an 
awakening stir, a low stamp- 
ing of hoofs. To be there, as- 
sémbling your rod and drawing 
on your hip-boots over heavy 
woolen socks, was a justifica- 
tion of life. To speculate on 
what fly you’d start with was 
to forget that you had ever 
speculated on a bull market. 


RCH led us down through 

a dripping timothy field. 

We could hear a low continu- 

ous sound, like a distant wind, 

and there at our feet, all at 
once, was a broad stream. 

“Gentlemen,” said Arch, 
“behold trout water.” 

It looked the part. That 
stream seems to take in a 
single stride the fifteen-mile 
stretch from its headwaters to 
the Delaware. It is deceptive 
water, fast throughout almost 
every foot of its length, but 
scarcely ever rough. Smooth, 
beautiful water in a hurry over white 
sand and pebbles. The turns are taken 
on high but without excitement. I liked 
the looks of it for a dry fly. So, appar- 
ently, did Mill, for I noticed him attach- 
ing a diminutive Quill Gordon, a device 
he looks upon as bed-rock security. 
Arch was putting on wets, remembering 
his last experience, and I heard a low 
muttering to the effect that 


“The Cahill dropper and Catskill tail 

Is a combination that cannot fail. 

With the Catskill tail and Cahill dropper 

You sign the death warrant of any big 
whopper.” 











As for me, I am an angler of haphazard 
and indeterminate methods. My dry- 
fly box has some five dozen inmates, 
ranging through all the possible grada- 
tions of brilliance, mediocrity and dull- 
ness. Possibly one-fourth of them have 
taken trout; very likely some of them 
have never even bounced upon a riffle 
nor sailed down the still water of a pool. 
Yet I could not abide the thought of 
throwing away any of these pretty or- 
naments. A man needs a bit of interior 
decoration in his fly box. The killers are 
nearly all utilitarian things, uniformly 
drab in color. A box full of Cahills, 
Coachmen, Hare’s Ears, Brown Sedges, 
Beaverkills and Olive Duns would be a 
dullish assortment indeed. One wants a 
Green Bivisible or a Bee here and there 
to give the thing a sporting touch. 

Mill and Arch are not bothered with 
any such folderol. They carry six or 
eight businesslike patterns; thus the 
process of deciding upon one is relative- 
ly simple. Both of them were under 
way, Mill upstream and Arch down, 
while I was still pondering my glittering 
collection of non-essentials 
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There is enchantment in testing new waters when the air is soft and the world at peace 


Field & Stream 































































I decided to explore above and to de- 
cide, while exploring, upon my fly. There 
was a long, straight stretch above Mill, a 
turn eastward just beyond it, and right 
there a dense stand of hemlock on the 
steep east bank. It looked like a place 
for nice leisurely casting, standing ankle- 
deep on the west side and tossing flies 
across to the opposite channel. 


HAT fly now? That question was 
typical. I wanted a trout quickly, 
one at least. After getting him I'd have 
time for a little fanciful play with some 
of my outlandish patterns. It looked, 
somehow, like a morning for a Coach- 
man (what morning doesn’t—or what 
afternoon?). This Coachman complex 
prevents any originality of thought. 
There the thing is, looking at me and 
saying as plain as day: “If you want 
trout, here I am. If you want to fool 
around with all this other riffraff—” 
Well, I put it on, with a sense of guilt, 
and immediately felt safe. Close at hand 
this spot looked even better than it had 
from below. From the far bank the hem- 
locks spread their boughs to midstream, 









and the channel over there was dark, 
deep, fast and full of big rocks. It 
looked, in fact, as if it might be the 
likeliest water I’d see today; thus I was 
loath to start operations here. This place 
would keep; I’d go on above and fish 
some lesser eddies and save this piéce 
de resistance as something to look for- 
ward to. 

Two hundred yards above I waded 
in and got to work. I had crossed to 
the east side of the stream and was 
shooting that Coachman cross-current 
to the far shore slightly above me, let- 
ting it coast down a fast, sun-mottled 
stretch of water to a point a bit below. 
You can do this, in some water, without 
drag and without such a hurry to re- 
trieve slack as in the upstream cast. It 
is a lazy, unscientific method, looked 
upon with scorn by the ultra-purists. 


ON’T mind if I digress a bit. The 

morning is the time to do it, for 
there may be action later. The sun was 
well up by now, burning through the mist, 
and a hot, windless day was beginning to 
simmer over the broad flats. Domestic 
and wild life, in and over the valley, 
went at the new day’s business. Away 
across the meadow a herd of Holsteins 
bumped along the road going to pasture, 
a black and white procession that heaved 
and lurched along, massed together, dis- 
solved, massed again. Infinitely remote 
in the warm upper blue a hawk found 
the right slant of air for his wide, as- 
cending spiral. I lost him eventually in 
the empty dazzle of space and got back 
closer to earth. A kingfisher, immediately 
downstream, stood still in the air with 
rapidly beating wings and then collapsed 
into the current, coming up in an in- 
stant with a small glittering thing in his 
beak. One up on me, I reflected. These 
chaps have a professional manner about 
their fishing. 

Look out! I saw that brownie just in 
time. Too much kingfisher, too many 
Holsteins. My Coachman had come to 
the end of its route while I was watching 
that professional fisherman below me 
and, obedient to all the laws of physics, 
had sunk. Mr. Brown was now eying 
with suspicion this extraordinary fly that 
no longer floated downstream but re- 
mained stationary and submerged in a 
stiff current. I retrieved, squatted down 
and lit a cigarette. Give him a minute 
to restore his faith. A ten-inch brown is 
worth a bit of elementary strategy. 

Easy now. He'll keep. A minute more. 
All right, over him again. That Coach- 
man sailed downstream, wings cocked, 
like a clipper ship in a fair breeze. A 
shadow moved in those amber deeps, 
came up slowly under the fly. I struck 
with the splash, and he was on, looping 
upstream, deep down, like a native. I 
let him have his head for a minute, then, 
as he began to tire, coaxed him into the 
net. 

Nine and a half inches, not a remark- 
able fish. But at any rate, things were 
working out as I had planned. The 
Coachman had done its work and plainly 
deserved a rest. Opening my fly box, I 
regarded again the extravagant collec- 
tion of items I have amassed in my 
career. And after a while I shut that 
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fly box and put it back in my pocket. 

I worked on downstream. A few min- 
utes later a rainbow of precisely the 
same size as the brown came to net 
after a nice display of acrobatics. Still 
another rainbow, which gave me a spec- 
tacular jumping rise, I lost. There was 
no kingfisher this time or no Holsteins; 
it was a plain case of a lightly hooked 
trout, which is worse than a trout not 
hooked at all, for he will not come back 
to you again. That chap got away on 
the first sortie into the air. 

Well, enough of preliminaries. I would 
get down now to the big water under the 
hemlocks and give it a thorough try 
with the Coachman. If nothing happened, 
I would change. Thoughts of Arch’s two- 
foot tuna occurred to me, and a rash 
hope seeped into the customary skepti- 
cism I reserve for all such matters. 

But alas for hope, alas for the passing 
of all sweet illusions! Coming in:sight of 
that good water again was like an awak- 
ening from a dream of sudden wealth. 
Some other seeker after tuna was there 
ahead of me, an oldish chap whose hair 
showed white under the brim of his hat. 


N beholding another upon my own 

private water there was, however, a 
spark of malicious satisfaction, for I 
saw that he was snagged squarely in mid- 
current. A wormer, perhaps, or a spinner 
fisherman, caught among the roots. But 
no—the cut of his jib looked decidedly 
flyish, now that I regarded him more 
closely. His rod was a well-bred inspira- 
tion, and the rest of his gear was in the 
patrician manner. And he was calm 
enough about being anchored to the bot- 
tom, though somehow tremendously in- 
tent upon the thing as he stood there 
applying pressure upon that delicate 
wand. 

He looked up as I passed behind him. 
He had a nice face. It occurred to me 
that being snagged was no fun and that 


The April fisherman tak 
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Late Season Trout 


a pair of wet legs might bring on his 
rheumatism again. “Perhaps if I wade 
out and reach down I can free it for 
you,” I offered, out of my fathomless 
ignorance. 

His keen gray eyes gave me a swift 
sidelong glance and returned to their 
former focus. “Thanks,” he said. “That 
snag is sulking at the moment. Pres- 
ently it may free itself. Watch now.” 


UT he did not expect anything of the 

sort. There was a sublimely confi- 
dent proficiency about the old devil— 
instilled, I suspect, through some three 
score years of taking trout on a fly. He 
put a shade more wrist into his rod, and 
things began to happen out there in the 
channel. The snag moved, headed up- 
stream and passed us like the Century 
going through Wappingers Falls. My el- 
derly sportsman took in line as it came 
to him with a graceful and orderly ma- 
nipulation of his left hand and paid it 
back again as the big trout held to its 
course. 

There is no need here for the ghastly 
details. That big brown had no more 
chance against the machine operating at 
the butt end of that rod than he would 
have had on a three-gang plug attached 
to a surf rod. In a few minutes the old 
gentleman was fingering his net and 
wading in to gather up the spoils. There 
was a last despairing lunge near the 
surface, but the net had anticipated it 
and was now being lifted clear with 
something that looked like a shad filling 
its meshes, dripping and gleaming in the 
bright sun. 

This performance provided some con- 
versational food for the Streamside 
Philosophers Lunch Club when that 
body convened a little later on a big 
boulder downstream. I had some fun 
with this, reserving it until our sand- 
wiches were finished. Perhaps I embel- 
lished it a trifle, but the O. Henry end- 


es fish, but he misses much of the charm enjoyed by the June angler 


ing I used for a climax was strictly true. 

“What did the old boy say?” inquired 
Arch, helping me along with my drama. 
“Wasn’t he in the least elated, as it 
were, over what I should have deemed, 
to put it mildly, a fairly decent run of 
luck?” 

I took a long draw on my pipe and 
spat sagely far out into the current. “All 
he said was: ‘About an inch shorter than 
his brother. A fine old-fashioned family 
living around here.’ Then he showed me 
the brother, which had been in his creel 
all the time. They were one and three- 
quarters and two pounds—sixteen and 
seventeen inches.” 

Arch contemplated this in silence. 
“What on?” he asked presently. 

“A No. 12 Hare’s Ear—a dry one. 
Have you got any?” 

“No.” 

I pulled my fly box from my pocket. 
“Want one?” 

“Nope. You leave me to my childish 
devices.” After a moment he inquired, 
“Are you going back there later—to- 
night, maybe?” 

I averred that I would probably fish 
on downstream. 


ILL, pillowed comfortably on his 
rolled-up coat, evinced no extra- 
ordinary interest in my news. “Nice fish,” 
he yawned. He was full of food and sat- 
isfied with his morning’s work. His sys- 
tematic and careful angling had ac- 
counted for five trout. Arch had three, 
including our biggest so far: a thirteen- 
inch rainbow that weighed an even 
pound. I had precisely two and did not 
feel that I had much cause to strut and 
swagger about; so if these two fellows 
wanted to go to sleep on the rock or sit 
silently digesting their lunch, it was all 
right with me. 
I sat and watched the water going by 
and listened to its conversation, which 
is often better (Continued on page 53) 
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We have all had our share of dogs, and every dog is worth a story 


By W. C. TUTTLE 








I had a dog-gone sort of a dog, 

Wasn’t much good—howled all 
night ; 

But the pesky thing thought I was 
a king, 

Which made that dog-gone dog all 
right. 


ND I guess that’s the way 
it is with a lot of dog own- 
ers and dogs. I’ve owned a 


lot of dog-gone dogs—not 
worth a thin dime for anything in 
the world. I have always believed 
that dogs really do think. But no 
matter what they thought, I’ve 
never had a dog that didn’t act as 
though I was the greatest thing in 
the world. I still believe they 
think; and in spite of what they 
may have thought about me, they 
remained loyal. 

That’s more than people will do 
for you. Somewhere I read a defin- 
ition of friend. It was: a person 
who knows all about you and loves 
you in spite of it. A dog is that 
way. 

All of which brings me down to 
a dog I once owned. I didn’t buy, 
beg nor steal that dog. He came to 
me in my callow youth when I 
was splitting wood, looked me 
over, sat down on his tail and 
began hunting for a flea. I sat 
down on a log and looked at the 
dog. A hunting dog! He was an 
answer to my prayer—a pointer. 

And in all my experience I have 
never seen such beautiful spots on any 
dog. From his nose to his tail, he was as 
spotted as any leopard. My dad, who had 
been a hunter all his life, took one look 
at this dog and gasped: “Who painted 
the hound?” 

I named him Prince. What his name 
was and where he came from I never 
knew—nor cared. I took him into the 
house and he knocked down everything 
that stood on legs. But that was all right 
—he was my dog. 

Shortly before the coming of Prince 
I had paid $1.75 for a Zulu shotgun. And 
what a weapon that was! As I under- 
stood later, those things were recon- 
structed muzzle-loaders. This was a 
single-barrel, weighing about twelve 
pounds, 12-gauge, with a huge hammer 
and a bell muzzle. My highly valued 
shot-slinger would chamber a 12-gauge 
shell loosely in the breech, and a 10- 
gauge in the muzzle. 

When I got it, there was no firing-pin, 
but a tenpenny nail remedied that defect. 
Of course, I shot black-powder loads. 
The huge hammer would clank down on 
the nail, driving the nail plumb through 
the primer. From the breech would come 
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As payment for the duck Teddy stole a lunch 


a puff of smoke, released through the 
primer, and the rest of the load would go 
out through the barrel, unleashing a ter- 
rific kick. The shot charge would in all 
probability cover a twenty-foot area in 
thirty yards—if it went that far at all. 


Bene in my callow youth I had some 
vague ideas on what a pointer should 
do. Prince, being a pointer, to all intents 
and purposes should have known these 
things better than I—but he didn’t. He 
had no more range than a blank cart- 
ridge. He would walk sedately beside me, 
and when birds flushed he would sit down 
on his haunches and look bored. After 
I had retrieved the bird—that is, if the 
Zulu went off, and if the bird died— 
Prince would wait for a chance to get his 
jaws on that bird. In case he was lucky, 
nothing on earth could ever pry him 
loose. He just ate it—in peace, if pos- 
sible, but if not, he ate it anyway. 

But what a beauty he was! In my 
eyes he was the most beautiful pointer in 
the world, my constant hunting pal and 
bird-eater for one whole hunting season. 
And then came the crash. The keeper of 
a livery-stable a few miles distant offered 


me four bits for him. Four bits 
was a lot of money in those days 
—but Prince was a lot of dog; so 
I hesitated. The man showed me 
the money. 

“You don’t hunt,” I said. 

“Tf I did, I’d buy me a hunt- 
ing dog,” he replied. 

“This dog won’t hunt,” I said, 
trying to be honest about it. 

“If he did, son, he’d be the first 
Dalmatian I ever seen that would. 
Coach dogs don’t usually hunt.” 

Curiously enough, as I started 
to write this, I discovered some in- 
formation on Dalmatians, which 
informed me that some of them 
have been trained for hunting and 
proved very satisfactory. The au- 
thor stated that there was a close 
kinship between Dalmatians and 
pointers. Possibly they have the 
same number of teeth—and both 
wag their tails. 


OING back to that Zulu gun 
and its deadly spread, I sold 
it to a Dutchman whose first name 
was Chris. Then I went away from 
that country for five years. When 
I came back, grown up, a full- 
fledged sportsman owning a high- 
priced gun, I went out on the old 
familiar sloughs again. Chris and 
the Zulu had been forgotten. 
. I saw a man out on a sand- 
r=! bar, crouching behind some drift- 
wood. A huge flock of greenwings 
swung in over him. I saw him lift his 
gun, and from the breech came a plume 
of smoke, just before the muzzle belched 
a huge ring of black smoke. And did it 
rain teal! I think he picked up seventeen. 
It was Chris and the old Zulu. He even 
had the same tenpenny nail for a fir- 
ing-pin. 

Chris and I sat on that sand-bar and 
talked ducks. I asked him if he would 
sell me that gun. Not a chance in the 
world! 

“T try some odder guns,” he told me. 
“No goot. Dis gun best.” 

But what I really started out to tell 
you about was the only Gordon setter 
I ever owned. He was less than a year 
old, a half-starved, sad-eyed pup, riding 
in a rickety covered wagon with two of 
the toughest characters I ever saw in 
Montana. And that brands them as being 
about as tough as humans ever get. 

Said tough characters tied their bony 
team to a hitch-rack and went into a 
saloon, where a couple of cowboys and 
a gambler were playing a desultory game 
of draw poker. The tough strangers took 
seats in the game, bought chips, drew 
their guns and put them beside the chips. 
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If this was intimidation, it didn’t 
work, because the two cowboys and the 
gambler immediately produced guns to 
flank their stacks of chips. I saw all this 
byplay and decided that in case the 
strangers got tough the little setter pup 
would be masterless; so I took him out 
of the covered wagon, led him home and 
gave him a feed. 

I went back two days later to give up 
the dog, and found that the strangers had 
gone on, leaving me the dog. In fact, 
they never mentioned losing any dog. 
One of them had all his front teeth 
knocked out, and the other got shot 
through the arm. 


ND that is how I got Teddy—a dog 
with a choke-bore nose and a single- 
barrel brain. He was a natural retriever, 
with the most wonderful nose I ever saw. 
He would fetch anything I would throw 
for him. I could let him scent any object, 
hide it anywhere inside five acres, and 
he'd find it. Not only find it, but find it 
quickly. But never in his life did he 
fetch a dead or crippled bird. 

Once he did swim a slough, pick up a 
dead mallard and take it away. He came 
back an hour later, licking his chops, but 
without the duck. I found out later that 
he carried the duck a mile and gave it 
to some men who were baling hay in a 
field. As payment for the duck, he stole 
one of their lunches and ate it on the 
way back to me. 

This gave me an idea; so the next 
time we went hunting I took a lunch 
along, thinking he might have a trading 
complex. I was wrong; he stole the 
lunch out of my coat while I was swim- 
ming after my own duck. 

But of all the lovable animals I have 
ever known, Teddy was the king-pin. 
He was as close to me aS my own 
shadow. When I moved, he moved. He 
loved to go hunting and went into rap- 
tures at sight of a shotgun—but he 
merely went along. He wouldn’t even 
run a rabbit. 

If I went away and left him at any 
time, he was inconsolable. He was 
the nearest to being a one-man dog I 
have ever known. He wasn’t worth a 
thin dime for hunting, but money 
couldn’t buy him. When he looked at me 
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He landed on the lap of 


one of the fat women 
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with those liquid brown eyes, I didn’t 
care a hang if he never retrieved a bird. 

Next to me, he loved freshly planted 
flower beds, and he never quit rooting 
until every seed was out of the ground. 
This naturally put him in bad repute 
with my mother, who loved flowers. 
Teddy must have been about two years 
old when we parted. I was leaving for 
Oregon; so I told my mother to give 
Teddy away, after I was gone. I couldn’t 
give him away—but mother liked flow- 
ers, and Teddy got a good home with 
a man who didn’t know a shotgun from 
a sling-shot. 


T was nearly four years later when I 

came back. Teddy was forgotten. I 
didn’t even remember the name of the 
man who owned him. I had been home 
a few days when a theatrical troupe 
came to town. These things were a real 
event, and of course I had to see the 
show. . 

My ticket gave me a seat about six 
rows from the front, and in the middle 
of the row. The house was packed that 
night, and the play was one of those 


If the Zulu went off and 
the bird died, Prince 
ate it 
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good old melodramas, replete with hisses 
for the villain and cheers for the manly 
hero. It was in the second act, and the 
fond but honest father was dying sonor- 
ously and with appropriate gestures. 
Many a cheek in that audience was wet 
with tears, especially the cheeks of three 
fat women sitting between me and the 
aisle. 

There was a death rattle in father’s 
throat when all at once a dog cut loose 
a cross between a whine and a howl at 
the entrance of the theater. It was dis- 
concerting, to say the least. It drowned 
the death rattle completely. 

“Stop him!” yelled somebody back at 
the door, and there was the sound of a 
scuffle. 

Down the aisle came a dog, uttering 
little yips of pleasure, and at the end of 
my row he let out a dog-sized bark. A 
man on the end of the other aisle made 
an ineffectual grab at the dog, which re- 
sented any interference, judging from 
the volley of angry barks. 

Being stymied by these three fat wo- 
men, I was unable to see the dog. I saw 
the dying father sit up and take a new 
lease on life, and the weeping heroine, a 
fleshy blonde, doubled up with laughter 
when that dog took a running leap and 
landed in the lap of one of the fat 
women. That is, he landed where her 
lap should have been, climbed to the 

next elevation, and began giving an imi- 
tation of Eliza crossing the ice. 


E landed on each and every one of 

the fat women, barking furiously, 

and finally landed kerplunk in my lap. 
Before I could prevent it, he had licked 
every inch of my face and neck. Finishing - 
his hysterical ablutions, he sat up on my 
lap and barked defiance at everybody. 
Not until then did I recognize Teddy, 
my old shadow. I guess I forgot the 
show, forgot the indignant fat women, 
and forgot the outraged usher who was 
trying to claw his way in to capture the 
dog. I hugged (Continued on page 61) 
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Good News for Duck Hunters 


HE United States Senate Committee on Wild Life 
has introduced a bill requiring every hunter of wild 
waterfowl to buy a Federal migratory bird hunt- 
ing stamp costing one dollar. The funds secured in 
this way will be used to purchase refuges and breeding 
grounds and to enforce the provisions of the Migratory Bird 


Treaty Act. 


At the last minute we were able to hold up the presses and 
give our readers the good news. Pass it along to every duck 


hunter you know. 


The passage of this bill will mean more ducks and a 
longer season, and it will pass if every duck shooter gets 
behind it. Write your Senators and your Representative now 
and urge them to enact this bill into law at once. If you do 
not know the name of your Congressmen, phone the nearest 
newspaper. The only address needed is Washington, D. C. 


Below you will find the bill printed in full. Read it care- 


your support. 
duck shooting! 
4 


fully. Fretp & Stream believes that every line of it deserves 
Act at once! Let’s have more ducks and more 


THE DUCK STAMP BILL 


72d CONGRESS 
1st Session 


S. 4726 





EXACT COPY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


MAY 9 (calendar day, May 21), 1932 


Mr. Hawes, Mr. Walcott, Mr. McNary, Mr. Norbeck, and Mr. Pittman introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the Special Select Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources 


A BILL 


To supplement the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Act by providing funds for the ac- 
quisition of areas for use as migratory-bird 
sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, 
for developing and administering such 
areas, for the protection of certain migra- 
tory birds, for the enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regula- 
tions thereunder, and for other purposes. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That after the expira- 
tion o days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, no person shall take 
any migratory waterfowl unless at the time of 
such taking he carries on his person an unex- 
pired Federal migratory-bird hunting stamp 
issued to him in the manner hereinafter 
. provided ; except that no such stamp shall be 
required for the taking of migratory water- 
fowl by Federal or State institutions or official 
agencies, for propagation purposes or for the 
killing of such waterfowl when found injur- 
ing crops or other property under such restric- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may by 
regulation prescribe. Any person to whom a 
stamp has been issued under this Act shall 
upon request exhibit such stamp for inspec- 
tion to any officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authorized to enforce the 
provisions of this Act or to any officer of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof 
authorized to enforce game laws. 


SEC. 2. That the stamps required under 
this Act shall be issued, and the fees therefor 
collected, by the Post Office Department, un- 
der regulations prescribed jointly by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster 
General: Provided. That stamps shall be 
issued at the post office or post offices of all 
county seats in the several States, at all post 
offices in all cities with a population of 2,500 
or over and at such other post offices as said 
officers may by regulation prescribe. Each 
such stamp shall, at the time of issuance, be 
affixed adhesively to the game license issued 
to the applicant under State law, if the appli- 
cant is required to have a State license, or, 
if the applicant is not required to have a State 
license, to a certificate furnished for that pur- 
pose by the Post Office Department at the time 
of issuance of such stamp. For each such 
stamp issued under the provisions of this Act, 
a fee of $1 shall be collected by the postmaster. 
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Each such stamp shall expire and be void 
after the 30th day of June next succeeding its 
issuance. 


SEC. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any person to take any 
migratory waterfowl otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with regulations adopted and ap- 
proved pursuant to any treaty heretofore or 
hereafter entered into between the United 
States and any other country for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, nor to exempt any 
person from complying with the game laws of 
the several States. 


SEC. 4, All moneys received for such 
stamps shall be accounted for by the post- 
master and paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and shall be reserved and set 
aside as a special fund to be known as the 
migratory bird conservation fund, to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
All moneys received into such fund are here- 
by appropriated for expenditure as follows: 


(a) Not more than 60 per centum shall 
be available for the acquisition, administra- 
tion, maintenance, and development of suit- 
able areas for migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds under the pro- 
visions of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, and for the acquisition and maintenance 
of an experimental game farm, to be ex- 
pended for such purposes in all respects as 
moneys appropriated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of such Act, and for the administra- 
tion, maintenance, and development of other 
preserves, reservations or breeding grounds 
frequented by migratory game birds and un- 
der the administration of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

(b) Not more than 30 per centum shall 
be available for the enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any other 
Act to carry into effect any treaty for the 
protection of migratory birds. 

(c) The remainder shall be available for 
administrative expenses under this Act, in- 
cluding reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department of funds expended in connec- 
tion with the issuance of stamps, and print- 
ing and engraving of the same, and for 
administration expenses under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act and any other Act to carry 
into effect any treaty for the protection of 
migratory birds, and the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act. 


SEC. 5. (a) No person shall alter, muti- 
late, loan, or transfer to another any stamp 


issued to him pursuant to this Act, nor shall 
any person other than the person to whom 
such stamp is issued use the same for any 
purpose. 


(b) No person shall imitate or counterfeit 
any stamp authorized by this Act, or any 
die, plate, or engraving therefor, or make, 
print, or knowingly use, sell, or have in his 
possession any such counterfeit, license, die, 
plate, or engraving. 


SEC. 6. For the efficient execution of this 
Act, the judges of the several courts, estab- 
lished under the laws of the United States, 
United States commissioners, and persons 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enforce the provisions of this Act, shall 
have, with respect thereto, like powers and 
duties as are conferred upon said judges, 
commissioners, and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act or any other Act to carry into 
effect any treaty for the protection of migra- 
tory birds with respect to that Act. Any bird 
or part thereof taken or possessed contrary 
to such Acts shall, when seized, be disposed 
of as provided by the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, or Acts aforesaid. 


SEC. 7. Any person who shall violate any 
provision of this Act or who shall violate or 
fail to comply with any regulation made 
pursuant thereto shall be subject to the 
penalties provided-in section 6 of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act. 


SEC. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to cooperate with the several 
States and Territories in the enforcement of 
the provisions of this Act. 


SEC. 9. (a) Terms defined in the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act, or the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act, shall, when used in this 
Act, have the meaning assigned to such 
terms in such Acts, respectively. 


(b) As used in this Act (1) the term 
“migratory waterfowl” means the species 
enumerated in paragraph (a) of subdivision 
1 of Article I of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds concluded August 
16, 1916; (2) the term ‘State’ includes the 
several States and Territories of the United 
States; and (3) the term “take” means pur- 


sue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, or 
attempt to pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, col- 
lect, or kill. 
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EDI TORI AL, 
Ducks to Date 


duck situation: 
Is it possible that the Government may.shut down 
entirely and not give us any shooting this fall? 
How long will the duck season be this year? 
Will a good flight of ducks come south? 
Will there be a good waterfowl hatch this summer? 


The first question, we believe, can be answered positively 
no. We do not think there is any chance that the season on 
waterfowl will be closed entirely. The very worst that might 
happen to us would be a 30-day season, the same as last year. 


Our answer to the second question is that the open season 
on waterfowl in 1932 will probably consist of 45 or 60 days 
and possibly more, depending upon the hatch. 

No one can definitely answer No. 3, but with a good breed- 
ing season there should be a heavy flight this fall. Thousands 
of breeders have already returned to the nesting areas. 


Question 4 can not be answered at this time. Copy for the 
July issue must be ready to go to the press early in the month 
of May. Today the prospects of a good breeding season are 
splendid. We have polled game officials and other authorities 
in the breeding areas, and replies show that the snowfall of 
the past winter and spring rains have been extremely heavy. 
Much of the area dry last year will be favorable to breeding 
during the summer of 1932. 


About the only fellow we know of who has really had a 
little luck in the last six months has been the duck shooter. 
Records show that an enormous number of waterfowl have 
gone north. Apparently the 30-day season last year, linked 
with unfavorable weather for shooting, saved millions of 
birds. These have gone to the breeding grounds. With a 
favorable season we should have excellent shooting in 32. 

Those testifying at the recent hearing held before the 
Special Senate Committee on Wild Life Resources were 
almost unanimously in favor of a 45- to 60-day open season. 
Many reported that the supply of ducks going north was 
extremely heavy. Therefore, it looks as though the duck 
shooter was all right for the time being. Eventually he has 
got to dig down in his jeans and provide breeding grounds 
to act as factories for the production of the birds that give 
him sport. He must establish refuges along the lines of 
migratory flight, where the birds can seek seclusion and 
safety when gunned too heavily. He must not only save 
existing water areas, but reclaim great duck marshes which 
have foolishly been drained in the past. This the duck 
shooter will do. He is willing to pay the bill if he can find 
some one who will take the money. 


"Tv boys are asking us a lot of questions about the 


OR a great many years Fretp & Stream has believed 

that the only answer to the waterfowl problem is a refuge 
bill financed by a Federal hunting license in the form of a 
stamp to be attached to the state hunting license. Early 
last fall it looked as though such a bill, which had been 
proposed by the American Game Association, could be 
passed in Congress. Then along came another group of men 
who said: “No, the license bill can’t pass. It hasn’t a chance. 
We'll tax ammunition a cent a shell and raise a great deal 
more money.” 


This proposal split the ranks of the sportsmen, and with- 
out a solid front no game bill could pass Congress. Men from 
all sections of the country met in New York on December 
Ist at the American Game Conference, and the subject 
was discussed. 


The matter was left to a committee of five to decide 


which method had the better chance of passing Con- 
gress. This committee met, examined witnesses, went to 


Washington, talked with Congressmen and Senators and 
concluded that the license bill could not pass and the 
tax measure would. The decision of this committee was 
unanimous. 

Then a bill taxing ammunition one cent a shell was 
drawn and introduced. Until that time the members of 
Congress apparently favored this method of raising funds. 
No opposition to a tax measure had developed. Those pro- 
moting the tax plan sincerely believed it would pass. FreLp 
& SrreEAM never believed a tax-on-ammunition bill had a 
chance. We have always favored the license plan, but in the 
interest of a united front we agreed to abide by the com- 
mittee’s decision and not oppose the tax. 

Immediately after the bill was introduced in Congress 
we began to receive letters opposing it in no uncertain terms. 
These letters came from duck shooters, from men whose 
chief interest was in upland game birds and from trap- 
shooters. This indignation against the tax measure came lit- 
tle short of the boiling point; but not wishing to appear in 
the light of an obstructionist, Fretp & Stream stood by the 
side lines and waited. Furthermore, we believed that once the 
tax plan was given a fair chance the atmosphere would be 
cleared and a license bill could be passed. 

At the hearing held before the Senate Committee pre- 
viously mentioned, the evidence was overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of a $1 license and against the tax on ammunition. Even 
members of the committee of five that had advocated the 
tax plan disapproved of some of the provisions in the bill as 
introduced and disowned it. 


N April 22nd Sen. Harry Hawes, a member of the 

Senate Committee before which the hearing was held, 
addressed the Izaak Walton League convention at Chicago. 
According to the Associated Press, he advocated a $1 stamp 
tax on the man who shoots migratory birds as the only 
method of securing funds to conserve the wildfowl and 
perpetuate the sport. And what did the Izaak Walton 
League do? On the convention floor they passed a resolution 
endorsing Senator Hawes’ proposal. The vote was almost 
unanimous. 


The advocates of the ammunition tax have had their 
chance. If the hearing held before the Senate Committee is 
a gauge, they have failed to show any strength among the 
sportsmen or game officials. The reaction to the tax measure 
as gauged by letters received by Fretp & Stream leads us 
to believe that the opposition to such a measure is wide- 
spread, sincere and determined. 


Fretp & StrEAM agreed to abide by the decision of the 
committee of five. We feel we have fulfilled that obligation. 
It is our belief that the cent-a-shell bill is as dead as King 
Tut. We were told that the bill would be pushed to an early 
vote. It still remains in committee, with no apparent pos- 
sibility of its being reported out. 

It is our honest opinion that during these distressing 
times no game bill requiring any kind of tax can be put 
through Congress. There is a rumor that the Senate Com- 
mittee will sponsor a $1 stamp tax-refuge bill when it is felt 
that such a bill can pass. As soon as the time for national 
game legislation is ripe the duck shooters of this country 
will back the American Game Association, the Izaak Walton 
League, the International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners and the sporting press in a 
rousing campaign to put it over. 
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The author on one of the small horses, which are not much larger than a child’s hobby-horse 


In the Luand of the Sladang 


Hunting 


SYNOPSIS 

The author has hunted dangerous game 
in Africa. He has shot that largest of 
carnivores, the Alaska brown bear. Now, 
to round out his big-game experiences, 
he is in Indo-China, where the great sla- 
dang and the tiger reign. Francis De 
Fosse, the guide, and his son Louis tell 
of a great tiger known as “the Old Man” 
—an especially big tiger with a track as 
large as a tea-plate. These tracks are seen 
near camp! Several nights later a tiger 
is stalked and hit. Following a wounded 
tiger in the dark is uncertain business. 
Suddenly the cat charges, and the author 
kills his first tiger; however, it is not 
“the Old Man.” The hunt concentrates 
on the great sladang. Even a cow is con- 
sidered a very worth-while trophy, but 
the author outwits an old lone bull. 


NLY ten days remained to round 
out my bag. I resolved to de- 
vote them entirely to tigers, 


and not go philandering after 
banteng, leopard or elephant. The 
banteng was only a smaller red imitation 
of his huge cousin. The leopard was a 
fine and ferocious cat, but he was mere 
vermin compared to the royal tiger. And 
still I could not bring myself to think 
of killing the small-tusked big-brained 
master of the jungle, the Asiatic ele- 
phant. 

All preparations had been made for 
my campaign. Side camps had been 
established, and a line of baits thrown 
out. Every day the scouts visited these 
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the dangerous game of Indo-China 
= .* 


By EDISON MARSHALL 
PART IV 


baits to see if a tiger had been there. 

Two days after the sladang hunt, the 
old tracker came in with word that a 
small tiger or a large leopard had begun 
to feed on one of our buffalo baits, six 
miles from camp. He knew that the ani- 
mal was no great shakes in size, first by 
the tracks, and second because he had 
made no effort to drag the bait away. 
Any considerable tiger would at least 
haul the meat as far as the chain would 
permit and, if the bait were fairly ripe, 
would tear the carcass loose and drag 
it perhaps a hundred yards into heavy 
thickets. 

Louis and I at once rode to investi- 
gate. Leaving our horses a half mile 
from the bait, we made a careful stalk. 
When we were still fifty yards distant, 
we knew that this was no false alarm, 
that one of the big moments of the ex- 
pedition was at hand. 

Jungle-fowls were cackling nervously 
from the lower limbs of the trees. High 
overhead an unseen monkey screamed in 
rage and fear. And as we crept nearer 
I heard a soft sound that carried me in- 
stantly to the African veldt, to a night 
in a boma under the white moon. It was 
the indescribable sound of flesh being 
torn by sharp teeth. 

The animal was on the bait. If we 
could gain the leaf-screen the boys had 
erected across the trail, we would have 
him at our mercy. The old passion of 
slaughter seized my heart again. Thrills 


began to chase each other down my 
spine. I caught a glimpse of Louis’ slant 
eyes, glittering with excitement. Twenty 
yards from the screen he stopped and 
let me go on alone. It was no small 
sacrifice for a born hunter like him—he 
would have given his month’s pay to be 
in at the death—but he knew that one 
pair of feet makes less noise than two. 
Success or failure hung on the silence of 
my stalk. At the least suspicious sound, 
the cat would spring into the heavy 
thickets beside the bait, then steal away. 
I know of no excitement more in- 
tense than stalking dangerous game, 
unless it is waiting in ambush. The very 
effort to place each foot with infinite 
care makes the blood leap and the heart 
burn. This, too, perhaps, is atavism—a 
throw-back to our wild beginnings, when 
man stalked game for a living. Of a 
nervous temperament, I may be more 
susceptible to this sort of sport than 
are phlegmatic men. It seemed that 
my hair was crinkling and I could hardly 
breathe. The sound of meat-tearing grew 
nearer. I could hear the clamp of the 
beast’s jaw, the rending of bones. 


OW I was creeping forward by 

inches. When vines barred the way, 

they must be wafted aside without 

rustling a single leaf. I dared not touch 

the trunk of sapling, lest the leaves 
tremble overhead. 

At last I reached the screen. Through 
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the peep-hole the boys had made was a 
jungle picture that will never fade from 
my memory. The animal was a tiger, not 
a leopard. True, he was only a yearling 
—only half again as large as a big 
leopard—but in this leafy setting he was 
indescribably splendid. A tiger is impos- 
ing even in a circus cage. On his own 
ground, he is the incarnation of wild 
beauty, perfect symmetry. Even his most 
fierce and violent movements are grace- 
ful. His supple body fairly radiates 
energy and power. 

Perhaps it would be better to leave 
the scene as I found it—the animal 
crouched beside the bait, his? yellow 
striped hide incredibly vivid in the forest 
shadows, his great muscles moving with 
a grace and terrible silky smoothness 
impossible to describe. But I am not 
sufficiently civilized to be content with 
that. I wanted that striped pelt to keep, 
to. gloat over. The primal lust of killing 
was too strong for my finer instincts, 
and I could not let him go. Besides, he 
was a hereditable enemy of man. 

The tiger was precisely ten yards 
away. As I waited he raised his head 
and turned his great baleful green eyes 
straight toward mine. But now my gun 


was leveled, with a deadly aim on the . 


wk 


center of the fierce, round 
head. He had killed great- 
ly in his short year of life, 
and now his own turn to 
face death had come. 


Sew gun cracked. He 
dropped like a poled 
ox. Like the deer he had 
slain with the skull-smash- 
ing power of his whizzing 
maul, he never knew what 
hit him. 

There were two tigers in 
the bag, and I wanted two 
more. This would mean 
five major trophies in all, 
only a fair bag for a trip 
totaling four months. No 
harm would be done to the 
wild life of Indo-China by 
killing four tigers. They 
are fast breeders, the 
country is enormous, and 
the guns are few. More- 
over, a weeding out of a 
few surplus tigers meant 
more sambur and barking 
deer, the numbers of 
which had been seriously 
reduced by market hunt- 
ers adjacent to the rail- 
road. But even without 
these specious excuses, I 
still wanted four tigers! I 
had come far to hunt 
them, and would not pass 
this way again. 

So when the scouts 
brought word of another 
tiger feasting on one of 
my baits, we were all 
thrilled and eager as_be- 
fore. Was he a big one? 
Apparently not—he had 
failed to move the bait. 
Then there was no chance 
of his being the Old Man 
of whose prodigious pelt I 


In the Land of the Sladang 


had never stopped dreaming. No, not a 
chance. The Old Man was too wary to 
come to dead bait; besides, he was not 
now in the territory. Some one, some 
time, would be lucky enough to kill the 
old monarch, but it would be an acci- 
dental meeting in the jungle. 


HIS news reached us just before 

dark. Nothing could be done that 
night, but soon after dawn we started to 
the bait. In this case, stalking was out 
of the question. In the dense brush, the 
cat would be sure to hear us before we 
could get a shot. So, instead of creep- 
ing like snakes through the vines, we 
tramped up boldly, talking and breaking 
brush. We wanted to scare him far 
enough that he could not watch our 
movements from some hidden thicket. 
We knew he would not desert his feast 
for good. 

Ten yards from the buffalo carcass the 
boys had built a shelter of sticks and 
palm leaves..Camouflaged with vines, no 
animal or man would suspect that it was 
anything but a green bush. True, it was 
in no way a fortress. A charging tiger 
could burst through it as if it were so 
much tissue paper. But the theory was 
that even a wounded tiger would never 





locate the hunter lurking in ambush. He 
could not see him through the vines (un- 
less he deliberately peered through the 
peep-hole) and, since the cats have a 
rudimentary sense of smell, could not 
scent him. 

One ham of the buffalo had been 
nearly eaten off. Obviously the tiger had 
dined well the preceding night. The boys 
drew aside a branch, thrust me into the 
boma, threw in my lunch, my tea flask, 
my raincoat and a book, and noisily 
tramped away. I was left there to medi- 
tate and to wait the return of the tiger. 

True, the big cats do most of their 
feeding ‘at night. It was hard to believe 
one would return to his meal in daylight. 
But in this the tiger differs from his 
African cousin, the lion. The tiger re- 
gards the carcass as strictly his own 
property, a meal ticket to save him the 
trouble of hunting for a matter of three 
or four days, and he makes frequent 
daylight visits to keep away thieves. 
The lion, on the other hand, shares his 
feast with his pals. It is not extraordi- 
nary to see half a dozen lions feeding 
on the same zebra. But the answer is 
not that the lion is a gentleman and the 
tiger a hog. The lion lives in open coun- 
try, and he knows perfectly well that 
there is no use in hoarding 
his meat. Any bones left 
after the first night’s feast 
will be picked clean by the 
vultures and carried away 
by hyenas in the morning. 

I settled down on the 
little bench the boys 
had made, and watched 
through the peep-hole. The 
jungle was especially still 
that morning. There was 
not a breath of wind, and 
no sound of bird or insect. 
Apparently I had _ the 
jungle all to myself. Yet 
I knew that these green 
fastnesses fairly teemed 
with life. And somewhere 
near—probably no farther 
than a hundred yards—a 
great striped cat dozed 
and licked her paws .. . 


T= space was cramp- 
ed, the seat uncom- 
fortable, yet the time 
passed quickly. Just wait- 
ing there, with the thought 
that at any instant the 
thickets might part and a 
fierce round yellow head 
thrust through, kept my 
nerves on edge. 

Shortly before ten I 
heard birds chattering and 
scolding two hundred yards 
beyond the blind. They 
had seen an enemy, but it 
might be a civet-cat, per- 
haps a python, possibly 
only a monkey. But I felt 
my rifle, and made sure 
it was all in readiness. 

My eyes were glued to 
the peep-hole. Presently I 


The she-cat that came to 
life—a royal trophy 
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saw some leaves tremble faintly ten 
yards beyond the bait. A sinuous tawny 
form began to take shape. It might be 
a leopard. There was something sug- 
gestive of the panther tribe in the 
furtive, snaky movements of the ap- 
proaching beast. Then I saw stripes— 
the tiger was coming back to her feast! 

I will always marvel at the shadowy 
silence of the big cat’s movements. 
Although she moved through what 
seemed to be an impenetrable thicket, 
not a twig cracked or a leaf swished 
against its fellow. Presently she came 
out into the bright light of the little 
clearing. There she stood, in all her 
pristine beauty. 

Turning her head, she gazed slowly all 
around. I seemed to feel her great yel- 
low eyes meet mine, but she did not 
distinguish me and continued her sur- 
vey. Meanwhile I was having trouble 
getting my breath. True, the cat was 
disappointing in size—hardly larger 
than the yearling I had killed two days 
before—yet she was a_ full-fledged 
tigress, and I had come twelve thousand 
miles to hunt her in her native haunts. 
One blow of her paw could have crushed 
my skull like an egg. The very word 
“tiger” has always thrilled me. Every 
man and boy who has packed a gun will 
understand how I coveted her—that by 
no qualm of mercy could I spare her life. 


HERE was a block of ice in the pit 

of my stomach. My hands trembled 
as they slowly reached for my rifle. It 
took thirty hair-raising seconds to raise 
it to my shoulder, meanwhile taking 
care that the stock or the barrel did not 
strike the walls of my shelter. Slowly 
the sights came into line. 

The mark was absurdly easy. The 
tiger stood only forty feet distant. True, 
I could not swing the rifle barrel, which 
extended out through the peep-hole, but 
I could pivot on my bench. Slipping 
off the safety, I aimed between the 
beast’s eyes and touched the trigger. 


Field & Stream 

Yes, absurdly easy! The cat collapsed 
and dropped out of sight behind the 
buffalo carcass. There was nothing to do 
now but wait five minutes, then fire two 
shots to signal that the tiger was dead. 
Three shots would mean she had run off, 
either wounded or missed. This was a 
necessary precaution. When the boys 
came to get me out, they did not desire 
to walk without warning into the am- 
bush of a wounded tiger. 


UT instead of waiting in my boma 

and giving the signal I performed 
what I believe to be the prize piece of 
folly of my whole hunting career. Never 
questioning but that the animal was 
dead, shot cleanly through the brain, I 
pushed out of my shelter and walked 
up to take a look at her. 

As I think back on it, I can only be 
thankful that I had enough sense to 
bring my gun. So easily I could have left 
it leaning against a tree. As it hap- 
pened, I had thrown out the empty shell 
and pumped a fresh cartridge into the 
chamber the second after shooting— 
purely the exercise of an old hunting 
habit—but could take no credit for this. 
Certainly it was no deliberate caution 
on my part, and in the excitement of 
dropping the tiger I might easily have 
failed to do so, as on many previous 
occasions. The biggest fool, the rankest 
tenderfoot that ever shot a tiger, I 
barged around the carcass, the rifle held 
carelessly in my hand and with every 
possibility of empty brass in the cham- 
ber. 

I shall make a clean breast of the 
whole silly business. I did not even know 
whether the rifle was on safe. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it was, because again 
it is an old habit of mine to carry it so. 

What followed was the greatest sur- 
prise, the most violent hair-raising 
shock, of my hunting career. The tiger 
was not dead! She was not even mor- 
tally wounded. She had been stunned by 
a bullet quartering through her lower 





jaw and emerging from her cheek with- 
out striking her brain. She was lying 
there with her eyes open; and when she 
saw me, her marvelous feline vitality 
swept through her frame and she 
jumped up with a roar. 

I don’t know yet why her first leap 
did not carry her on to my shoulders. 
I can only explain it on the theory that 
she had not completely recovered from 
the shock of the bullet. When she 
jumped for me, I jumped back—like a 
man shot. I think that I cleared a clean 
six feet, if an inch. The cold sweat 
jumped out of my skin, and my heart 
almost, if not quite, jumped out of my 
mouth. 

It may seem ludicrous now, but it 
wasn’t then. For one of the few times 
in my life I knew the meaning of real 
terror, which in this secure age many 
men have never felt at all. 


ET it was all over before I knew it. 

Not cold nerve, not quick thinking, 
nothing in the world but habit got me 
out of the mess which carelessness and 
folly had got me in. I am used to small- 
game shooting. I hunt quail with my gun 
on safe, and I usually carry a light 
pump-action shotgun with the safety at 
the rear of the trigger guard, the same 
as my rifle. Naturally I am trained to 
shoot quick. 

I don’t remember raising my gun. I 
don’t remember punching the safety 
button with my forefinger as I leveled; 
and if the gun were on safe—which is 
the natural supposition—I performed 
this act by instinct. I don’t even re- 
member aiming. 

I saw the tiger’s mouth open, her 
fangs gleaming, and evidently I pointed 
the barrel in that general direction. The 
gun cracked—I don’t remember hearing 
it above the roar of the tiger—and the 
brute collapsed like a yellow rag. The 
bullet struck her full in the forehead, 
crashing back through her brain. 

She was cer- (Continued on page 60) 


Our camp. The huts consisted of frames of poles fastened by rattan and covered with palm leaves 
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Under its shadow les the 
Roundout—and trout 


By THOMAS M. ALLEN 


IGH in the southern Catskills, Slide Mountain lifts 
its majestic head above a land of rare beauty, wild 
and desolate in the extreme. Lesser mountains rise 
on every hand. To the east, Wittenberg hides the 
near-by Hudson. Peek o’ Moose and Table Mountain on the 
south form an ever-narrowing valley, while to the west 
Mount Graham and Double Top lie in quiet repose. All is 
forest on every hand. Jagged avalanches hang suspended on 
all sides, softened and tempered with deep moss and lichens. 

Here, on Slide Mountain’s bounteous lap, the Roundout 
starts its turbulent journey to the Hudson. Born of icy 
springs, its water is crystal-clear and cold. For several miles 
from the source its course is cradled in a narrow, rock-strewn 
gorge. Here and there a tiny rivulet falls over the hemming 
walls in a lacy veil, the contribution of a mountain spring. 

Gradually the high walls widen into a narrow valley, with 
the mountains rising sheer on either side. The stream leaps 
over a shelf of rock, worn smooth by the ages, and plunges 
into a pool below, deep, quiet and blue-green in the cool 
shade of the woods. Mountain laurel and fern carpet the 
slope on either hand. I have never before seen such beauty 
in a mountain stream. The water is nearly as clear as the air 
itself, and as it lies in these wells and pits, enveloped in 
shadow or lit by a ray of the midday sun, it is a continual 
feast to the eye. 

The upper reaches of the stream abound with native 
brook trout. Nowhere have I seen them so vividly marked 
and brilliantly colored. Above they are almost black, with 
iridescent sides and bright orange under parts. Each under 
fin is edged with milky white. Truly they are beautiful. 

Few large fish are ever taken, and I have often wondered. 
at this. Perhaps the natural food supply is inadequate, al- 
though I have seen many unusually large hatches of flies. I 
suspect that under-water food is scarce in a stream so clean 
and fast. The trout take the fly greedily, as though they were 
continually on the watch for food. 

The fisherman who goes to the upper reaches of the 
Roundout equipped with tackle lighter than the average 
will indeed have royal sport. I prefer a 7%%4- to 8-foot 
rod weighing from three to four ounces. As to flies, most 
any of the standard patterns seem to take fish. Usually I 
have found our native trout easy to deceive and not the wary 
fish that the brown or rainbow is. I favor the spider and 
bivisible tie. They float better than the common wing flies 
in fast water and are easy to see. 

My first glimpse of the Roundout was with a party of 
friends about ten years ago. We struck off the main highway 
a few miles beyond Napanoch to drive some six miles up a 
beautiful valley. It was the season of mountain laurel, and 
its delicate pink flowers met the eye on every hand. Each 
turn of the road opened a new vista, always different and 
ever beautiful. As we progressed the mountains closed in on 
either side and the country became more rugged and wild. 
Late in the day we reached our objective—a small green 
house nestled at the very foot of Peek o’ Moose. In front 
of the veranda a rock-strewn field led down to a line of wil- 
lows and alders where flowed the stream. 





He was much too large for my creel 


The work of unpacking our belongings could wait. Shad- 
ows were long and the first chill of early evening was in the 
air as I made my way impatiently toward the stream. A long, 
swift run met my eye as I reached the water’s edge. Above 
it, for a hundred feet or so, the water was white, its hurried 
descent interrupted again and again by large boulders and 
tiny falls forming enticing pockets throughout its length. 

A few false casts, and I let my fly drop gently alongside 
the run just out of the full force of the current. For a 
few feet it floated, dancing prettily on the breast of the 
stream. Then the rise, quick as light, and I struck. A wild 
dash or two, a desperate darting here and there, and I netted 
a small but beautiful fish in the quiet water behind a rock. 
Trout for supper were my orders; so I kept him. 


N an hour’s time I had a dozen fish, the largest about 

eleven inches. I was a little disappointed in the size of the 
fish, but my hour had been altogether a happy one, except 
for the incorrigible no-see-ums—those tiny pests that come 
out in swarms just at sundown. Tomorrow I would not forget 
my handy tube of fly dope. 

That night, in front of a cheery fire, we heard many stories 
of Roundout fishing and Peek 0’ Moose country from the 
picturesque and entertaining old caretaker who looked after 
my host’s cabin during the long fall and winter months. He 
told us of a bear he had seen just two weeks ago not a quar- 
ter of a mile from the house. Of “porcupigs” that gnawed on 
the old wood of the front steps at night. How he had learned 
never to leave a rake or a hoe or any (Continued on page 55) 
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Barney is a master caller 


HERE is an element of sadness in 
the passing of a great stag or a 
noble gobbler, and yet the sports- 
man knows that nothing dies of 
old age in the wilderness. Strength and 
courage are the virtues which the wild 
teaches its children. When an animal or 
bird has passed its prime, it soon falls 
a victim to one of the many predatory 
animals that roam the woods and 
swamps. Much better, then, to outwit 
the patriarch at his best and quickly 
hasten the inevitable end. No true story 
of wild life can be other than one of 
violence. The wild lives on its kind. 

Many of the readers of Fretp & 
STREAM will recall the story of the Bach- 
elor Gobbler. He was a wise old bird that 
circumvented the best turkey-hunting 
skill any of us could bring to bear dur- 
ing a quest that ran for two full seasons. 
At the close of the second of these he 
was wounded—wing-tipped. We searched 
for him throughout the day and located 
_him just at dark. As we were about to 
bring to an end the long quest we saw, 
on the low limb of a tree, just above the 
noble bird, a wildcat crouched, ready to 
make his supper on a gobbler that had 
come to be a symbol to us. We killed 
the cat, and the turkey escaped. We 
were glad to have killed the soft-footed 
varmint, mighty murderer of our game, 
instead of the great bird. 

Later, during the closed season, we 
saw the turkey, apparently as well as 
ever. Our hearts warmed at the sight, 
for the Bachelor had become a challenge, 
an added magnet to draw us to the 
swamp. When two of us met in the city, 
the talk always turned to the Bachelor, 
and nights around the stove at Moc- 
casin Lodge found the conversation ever 
drifting to our varied experiences with 
the old master. 

Remember, this was no ordinary tur- 
key—and even an ordinary turkey is 
extraordinarily hard to fool. The Bach- 
elor had never been seen with another 
of his kind outside the gobbling season, 
and except at this period he had never 
responded to a call. In 1931 this was 
closed to us after March Ist. 
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Outwitting the wisest of turkey gobblers 


By ELMER RANSOM 


There was always a fighting chance to 
roost him, but we preferred not to 
take this advantage of a valiant foe. 
Don’t misunderstand me. It is not easy 
to roost turkeys, and I have no bone to 
pick with the man who kills one in this 
fashion. Nor did we object to roosting 
him and calling him the next morning 
if we could. But to pot him on the roost, 
like a barnyard fowl, would have been 
little short of murder. 

The season following the one men- 


tioned in the first story of the Bachelor, 
and thus the third of our hunting for 
him, found our little group split up for 
the time being, leaving only Barney 
and me to stick to the trail. In Barney 
for a companion I had the finest turkey 
hunter who ever scraped a cedar box. 
Not that he used one very often, for 
he could imitate every call from gobble 
to kee-kee with his mouth, unaided by 
an instrument of any kind. 

Barney is of medium height, weighs 





A mature turkey gobbler should be classed as big game 


about 145 pounds and is as hard as a 
lightwood knot. His keen eyes match 
those of the great blue darter, and he 
threads his way through the swamp with 
the agile stealth of a bobcat. He has 
forgotten more about turkeys than most 
of us will ever know, and his failure with 
the Bachelor was a source of perpetual 
chagrin. 

Lumbering operations crept closer and 
closer to our wild paradise, and the fall 
of great trees echoed through our 
swampland. The chug- 
chug of a dinky loco- 
motive, pulling logs to 
the highland, broke 
the primitive quiet of 
our hunting grounds 
and changed this para- 
dise to a noisy place 
that neither we nor 
the turkeys liked. 


SUPPOSE it is prog- 

ress that dictates this 
rape of the forest, but 
I echo an immortal 
woodsman in the 
thought that, whether 
forward or backward, 
only the years to come 
can establish. Follow a 
lumbering crew a year 
after they have finished, 
and you will find your- 
self in the center of 
desolation—a place 
given over to. briars 
and tree-tops, choked 
with refuse; the young 
timber wantonly broken 
down and destroyed; 
the streams denuded of 
every bit of foliage; 
aye, it will be deserted 
almost by the rabbits 
themselves. It offers 
sustenance to nothing. 
It is as though some 
devil incarnate had laid his hand on the 
land and everything he touched had 
been struck with a terrible blight. It is 
chaos, indescribable. 

Perhaps I am harsh in the matter and 
unduly sensitive to the cupidity ‘which 
lays a whole forest in shambles. Cities 
must be built, streams must be polluted, 
overfull markets must be glutted, mam- 
mon must be served. Forests that took 
a thousand years to grow now fall to the 
ax of a mind so primitive that not even 
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a tiny spark of beauty glows to relieve 
the grossness of an utterly material out- 
look. But enough of this. 

Our own place was not cut, but every 
stick of timber that could be taken from 
the surrounding swampland was hauled 
away. The raucous call of teamsters, the 
crash of falling trees, the poaching of 
lumber negroes, who killed everything 
that moved in season and out, effectively 
ruined our chances at Moccasin Lodge. 
The turkeys moved away. 


AM glad that the hateful sounds are 

gone, and glad that in my hunting I 
can turn back before I get to the cut- 
over lands. I don’t care to see them. 
Only the wilderness sounds are with us 
now. The turkeys, the squirrels, the 
woodpeckers, the owls, the coons, the 
possums and the hawks are coming back, 
and soon it will be almost as good as 
before. 

Ahead of the general exodus moved 
the Bachelor Gobbler. In early Novem- 
ber his tracks were plentiful in the mud 
around the shores of Little Briarpatch 
Lake. You wonder, perhaps, how we rec- 
ognized them from those of other birds. 
Remember, we had been hunting the big 
Gallinae for several seasons; that we 
knew him apart from other gobblers just 
as surely as we would mark a dove from 
a quail. He was like no other turkey. 

Also, his tracks were distinctive, with 
the imprint from the right claw of his 
right foot turned slightly inward. The 
tracks were larger, and the middle toe 
of his left foot did not make so deep an 
impression as the corresponding one of 
the right. Perhaps it had been injured. 

Barney read these signs and pointed 
them out to me. When the great bird 
scratched in the leaves, he left his own 
individual mark. The cleared spots were 
larger, made with more abandon, and the 


Poling through the cypress at the edge of Briarpatch Lake 


The Bachelor of Briarpatch 


scratches from his claws were deeper 
where they pulled through the clay. 

The November tracks grew older, and 
finally a rain obliterated them. We 
searched from one end of the place to 
the other, but the Bachelor was gone. 
He had left the region of Briarpatch 
Lake. 

So we followed him. We hunted for 
miles up and down both sides of the 
river, wherever we could find a spot not 
spoiled by the logging parties. In these 
expeditions we often came across sign 
of other turkeys and managed to bag a 
couple’ of birds, but not until early 
February did we run into any sign of 
the Bachelor. It was about five miles 
south of Briarpatch Lake, on an old 
dead river, that I picked up the spoor 
and blew my horn for Barney. We ex- 
amined them together and decided that 
at last we had located the bird. 

Three weeks of the season remained, 
and that meant three week-end hunting 
trips. One of these was given to deter- 
mining the range of the big fellow and 
his probable roosting habits, so that we 
might get close to him in the morning 
before he came down to feed. The sec- 
ond trip in quest of the Bachelor found 
us at dawn at the wrong end of his 
daily round, and we managed only a 
glimpse of him in the late afternoon. 


HIS was quite worth while, how- 
ever, for it marked the bird we 
were after definitely as the Bachelor. It 
was on February 20th. Barney and I 
were to meet at the south end of the 
dead river, a wild, interesting and deso- 
late place. Barney was to cross and pick 
me up by boat, thus saving about two 
miles’ walking around a big cypress flat 
that was knee-deep in water. 
I had blown my horn and was waiting. 
When he was about half-way across, 


weaving in and out among the cypress 
knees, there was a great commotion 
about a hundred yards away and an 
enormous turkey flew from one of the 
tall trees. He passed between us, nearer 
to me, and I risked a shot with BBs at 
about eighty yards. It served only to 
speed the old boy on his way. Both 
Barney and I recognized the Bachelor. 
There was about him, in flight, a slaty 
appearance which I have never noted 
in any other turkey. 


T is rare that turkeys begin to gobble 

earlier than the middle of March in 
our vicinity, but there are times when 
the red gods are good to us. We will have 
two or three weeks of balmy spring 
weather in February, when the leaves 
come out on the trees and the sex in- 
stincts of the birds awaken sooner than 
usual. 

This had happened once before in 
our quest of the Bachelor. If you will 
recall February, 1931, in middle Georgia, 
you will remember that it was just such 
a season. After an abominable winter, 
spring started fully two weeks earlier 
than usual, with day after day of clear, 
warm sunshine. Even the nights were 
warm. The willow trees along the banks 
of the river turned green, and all the 
tame turkeys were bent on their domes- 
tic affairs. 

In consequence of this we were in 
high spirits the following morning. Long 
before dawn we were in place approxi- 
mately where the Bachelor had gone the 
afternoon before. I know the turkey 
language, but I kept silent, for Barney 
is the master caller. He began with his 
usual owl hoot, but no answering gobble 
came to warm our hearts. We waited 
then until the sun rose, and Barney be- 
gan the plaintive yelp of the hen in mat- 
ing season. He (Continued on page 68) 
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The skin of the big alligator gar 


HROUGH my interest in the game 

fish of the Yazoo- Mississippi 

Delta I met “Pilot” Smith, river 

fisherman. At the same time, I 
became acquainted with his partner, 
“Red” Cartwright, who also lives, with 
his family, in a house-boat on the yel- 
low waters of the Yazoo. And during 
the time I have known these men I have 
visited them in their floating homes— 
actually lived with them—and on count- 
less occasions accompanied them to their 
nets and lines. 

When I first met these two river-men, 
they claimed they were friends of the 
game-fisherman. They offered to prove 
it, and I investigated. 

I learned a lot. Heretofore I had re- 
garded commercial fishermen as detri- 
mental to the interests of those who 
would fish in the more noble way. This 
opinion I still hold—in a great many 
cases. But I actually saw the work of 
Smith and Cartwright, not on any ex- 
ceptional occasion but rather their aver- 

_age, day-to-day experiences. 

Pilot Smith is an old Mississippi River 
fisherman; his hard-working partner is 
from Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee. Pilot 
knows every bend and landing on the 
Father of Waters from Cairo to New 
Orleans. I think he knows every one on 
the Yazoo, Sunflower and Yalobusha, 
too. He judges depth merely by looking 
at water; he finds it unnecessary to 
sound. Smith knows fish. From the way 
a fish pulls a line he knows what species 
it is. Because of the constant pressure 
of his bent, blackened briar pipe his 
lower lip is turned permanently down. 

In addition to being an expert car- 
penter and needleman, Pilot is a devoted 
husband, frog-hunter and baseball fan. 
He insists that four o’clock is none too 
early to start the day on his comfort- 
ably furnished house-boat and that his 
biscuits, bacon and coffee be ready for 
him shortly after that hour. “I always 
begin my day’s work at the breakfast 
table,” he once said to me. 

It was from this man that I learned 
of the surprising number of enemies the 
game-fish has. Man, in advancing indus- 
try, has, of course, done irreparable 
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These river-men destroy the natural enemtes of game-fish 


By LEE EMMETT YEAGER 


harm. Game-fish are attacked from all 
sides and from above and below. Yet 
predatory fish are by no means the 
greatest of these enemies. Neither are 
the turtles, so plentiful in the Delta 
lakes. The non-game fish, such as the 
buffalo and the German carp, are the 
worst enemies of the game-fish in the 
waters of our bottom lands. They root 
up the banks and bottoms of the lakes, 
muddy the water, and destroy the aqua- 
tic vegetation. In the past few years I 
have known of four beautiful lakes, all 
famous for game-fishing, that became 
permanently muddied, chiefly because of 





“When I kills a gar, I figure I save a hundred basses,” said Smith 


the increasing numbers of gross fish. I 
know of two local lakes that were spoiled 
for angling because of the large number 
of gars infesting the waters. However, 
the fish that root in the mud are by far 
the greatest offenders. 

One of the four lakes mentioned above 
is surrounded by a heavy forest growth, 
and no stream from a cultivated area 
flows into it. Five years ago it was deep 
and clear; now it is deep and muddy. 
The flood waters of 1927 brought in a 
larger number of buffalo and introduced 
the deadly German carp—with tragic re- 


sults. And I have heard sane fellows ask 
why certain lakes never clear! How can 
they? 

In all the many times that I have 
accompanied my two river friends to 
their nets and lines I have never seen 
them take a game-fish. They tell me, 
however, that they do sometimes catch 
a huge bass in one of their big hoop-nets. 
In this event they invariably return the 
bass unharmed to the water. I do know 
that they catch tons of gross fish, tur- 
tles and gars. 

Three kinds of gars are found in the 
waters of the Delta. The long-nosed gar- 


pike and the short-nosed gar are not so 
plentiful as the more destructive alliga- 
tor gar. The latter fish, which reaches a 
length of seven feet in this section and 
frequently devours fifty game-fish in a 
day’s time, is extremely harmful wher- 
ever found. I have taken as many as 
eleven freshly eaten bream, crappie and 
bass from the stomach of a single in- 
dividual. Besides this, a number of part- 
ly digested fish were present. 

I believe that gars eat nothing but 
fish—and quit eating only when no fish 
is in range. And they get the choicest 




















fish, too. Of all the gars that I have dis- 
emboweled I have yet to find gross fish 
included in the bill of fare, but I am 
inclined to believe that they do some- 
times eat very small carp and buffalo. 
My fishermen friends support this opin- 
ion. Gars are top-water fish, while the 
members of the carp family spend most 
of their time on or near the bottom. 
This, perhaps, explains why game-fish 
are almost invariably the sole article of 
food of the rapacious gar. 


ECENTLY I went with Pilot and 

his partner to a net set in the over- 
flow waters of a near-by creek. Now this, 
as every Delta fisherman knows, is not 
an ideal place for any member of the 
garpike family, yet in the single net 
were three gars and thirteen turtles. A 
dozen or so carp and buffalo were also 
taken from the net. 

One of the gars was nearly six feet 
long and weighed at least ninety pounds. 
Five of the turtles were harmless coot- 
ers, or terrapins. The others, save one 
rather small soft-shell, were alligator 
snappers, which are known locally as log- 
gerheads, and common snappers—the 
most destructive species found in the 
United States. These seven individuals 
averaged at least thirty pounds each, and 
one went well over the hundred mark. 
The river-men always give their turtles 
to the local darkies, and the big logger- 
head caused a bit of amusing competition 
among the ebony-hued brethren. They 
“craves turkle steak.” 

Although their catch of fish was small, 
the river-men were jubilant over the cap- 
ture of so many “all-fired nuisances.” 

“Td a heap rather catch a gar than a 
fish,” Pilot said. “You see, when I 
catches one of them or a turkle either, 
I figure I save a hundred trouts and 
basses fur us all—or maybe two hun- 
dred. A turkle now don’t eat many fish, 
but they are shore bad about fish eggs. 
They just eats ’em all up.” 

This put me to thinking and figuring 
with my friends. They assured me that 
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the average gar would eat at least five 
game-fish each day. That would figure 
close to two thousand a year. We fixed 
the destructive age of the average gar 
at five years, which is certainly conser- 
vative. I believe the big gar already men- 
tioned was at least three times that age. 
At the above rate, the average gar 
would kill ten thousand game-fish in its 
bloody career! And the destruction of 
the monster gar would reach the as- 
tounding total of thirty thousand game 
fish! Brother sportsman, think of it! 
Should not our fish departments try to 
exterminate these coyotes of the lakes? 


ANY people contend that if fish, 
even bass, were not kept in check 
by their natural enemies, they would 
soon overmultiply and destroy them- 
selves. Some agency is needed to reduce 
their numbers. Gars, they argue, fill this 


Enemies of game fish—a gar, a snake and two kinds of snapping turtles 
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The big loggerhead and they who “craves turkle steak” 





need. They do! I say, let the ever-in- 
creasing host of fishermen and anglers 
reduce the surplus. Let us kill the gars 
and provide more sport for all. 

Besides this huge sporting and econ- 
omic loss, gars add to the trials of the 
angler even in lakes where the fishing is 
still good. In my locality I know of at 
least two lakes in which it is almost im- 
possible to fish with live bait—simply 
because the moment a minnow or a frog 
touches the water a gar has it. Delta 
anglers often use cork floats when fish- 
ing with live bait, and I have actually 
seen gars snap them off the line. In fact, 
I had this experience recently. Except 
for the “all-fired nuisances,” Five Mile, 
where I was fishing, is one of the most 
ideal Delta lakes that I have ever seen. 
Gars are frequently hooked, but seldom 
landed, and they wreck much tackle in 
the process. 

The diet of turtles consists of fish 
eggs, worms and crustaceans, but they 
eat fish too. With the exception of the 
harmless cooter, all turtles are destruc- 
tive. The loggerhead is superbly adapted 
for catching fish. The wide-open, black- 
lined mouth looks like an inviting cavity 
to the hapless baby bass or perch that 
enters. The deception is made still more 
complete by the attractor in the lower 
part of the turtle’s mouth. This is an 
appendage of extensile nature, strikingly 
worm-like in appearance, and an ir- 
repressible attraction to small fishes of 
all sorts. The loggerhead dangles this 
appendage out of his mouth after secret- 
ing himself in a likely spot. The passing 
bass sees the worm, makes a rush for it, 
and is cleaved in two. 


HE snapping turtle has no such de- 

vice, but is far more active and 
captures its food by quickness of move- 
ment. I have seen them jump two feet 
forward with lightning speed, and they 
seldom miss. Because of the unexpect- 
edness and the savagery of their attacks 
snappers are more dangerous than any 
other kind. (Continued on page 59) 
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What Would You Dor 


Every sportsman should know how to rescue a drowning person 


By PAUL WILLIAM GARTNER 








Front approach. Rescuer turning subject by the arm 


PART II 


not uncommon around the more popular resorts to find a 

number of sportsmen afloat in some particularly favorable 

location. Despite the fact that some persons object to the 
proximity of others, there still remain certain mutual obligations 
which cannot intelligently be overlooked. I refer to a situation 
in which a man may be called upon to save another from death 
by drowning. 

A code of water safety should be adopted by those who hunt 
and fish above watery depths—a code similar to that observed 
by scout and other organizations that promote wholesome recrea- 
tion. It is generally accepted that the outdoorsmen of America 
must abide by a code of sportsmanship if wild life is to be pro- 
tected and sport insured for their children. But the question of 
water safety has been overlooked for a long time. 

A true sportsman will never permit a fellow man to drown if it 
is within his power to prevent it, but a would-be rescuer may be 
handicapped by lack of knowledge, rather than courage, and thus 
fail in his noble intent. Basic knowledge of the principles of life 
saving may be disseminated by word and illustration, but only 
through practice can any one become proficient in the methods. 
It is hoped, then, that technique described in the following test 
case will prompt life-saving rehearsals between sporting seasons 
when your son says, “Dad, let’s go for a swim.”’ And when a few 
boys—men are all boys when in the splash—have learned to per- 
form carries and approaches and to break the so-called death 
grips, their friends will be keen to learn. Thus will a code of 
water safety come to be a major part of every outdoorsman’s 
mental equipment. 


I: this day of crowded angling and shooting conditions it is 


ET us assume that you and a companion are fishing from the 
shore of an easily accessible lake. You notice about three 
hundred feet offshore a small boat with one occupant. Although 
fishing craft are not uncommon, at the time there are no other 
boats in sight. You have reason to believe that no one else is as 
near to the fisher as you are. Even as you watch him casually he 
appears to become excited, for he stands up; possibly he has 
hooked a big fish. For brief seconds the craft rocks, then cap- 
sizes. Almost immediately the man‘starts calling for help; and 
since the overturned boat is within twelve feet of him, you are 
convinced that he is unable to swim a stroke. 

What would you do? 

If there is another boat handy, you should use it without fail. 
Remember that a swimming rescue is always a last resort. Assum- 
ing that there is no boat immediately available, the first thing you 
should do is to send your partner for the nearest one. As you do 
this you are removing your heavy clothing, not just your shoes 
and coat, as is frequently portrayed in a melodramatic movie 
rescue. If you happen to be wearing high boots that lace, those 
laces must be loosened or cut. 

Before plunging in, you quickly but carefully estimate the dis- 
tance. Distances over water are deceiving. If you are not a good 
swimmer, you should not attempt the 300-foot swim without 
carrying something along which will help to buoy you up, such 
as a log or a tree branch. If, however, you have every confidence 
in yourself, you may begin your swimming rescue immediately. 
Confidence will be one of your strongest aids. 

Even though you are capable of navigating with a rapid over- 
hand stroke and a vigorous flutter kick, you should not do so! In 
the first place, if you are not a conditioned speed swimmer— 
which you probably are not—you cannot last three hundred feet 
at near top speed without approaching exhaustion. Secondly, any 
person about to enter an endurance contest works up his energy 
gradually. A track man will warm up considerably before he 
“opens up” in fast competition. 

You may begin your swim with an overhand stroke, but make 
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What Would You Do? 


it slow with preferably a scissors kick. If you have had occasion to 
observe aquatic races, you will know that the fastest swimmers gen- 
erally use a comparatively slow stroke. The scissors kick is that used 
by most swimming persons, in which the legs are opened wide, scis- 
sors fashion, and closed suddenly with every second stroke. The flutter 
kick is a rapid movement of the feet up and down; beginners using 
it will tire quickly. 

During the last half of your approach swim you may use a faster 
kick if your strength holds up, but do not let the cries and the ap- 
pearance of the drowning man influence your rational judgment. You 
must have conserved strength so that you may properly handle the 
man when you reach him. 

As you draw nearer, the drowning man is still struggling at the 
surface, but his nose and mouth are below water-level a good part of 
the time. His arms are-reaching out and dropping as he seeks to 
“climb” out of his predicament. Those arms must not lay hold of 
you! Logically, then, you must approach from the rear. 

The unfortunate fellow is liable to be somewhat doubled up and the 
muscles of his throat may be tensed from partial suffocation, causing 
the head to be pulled forward. In the rear approach you reach over 
the man’s shoulder, catch your fingers under his chin, and pry his head 
back and up by using his shoulder as a fulcrum for your forearm. 
While doing this you use a side-arm pull with your free arm and kick 
vigorously to get him in motion. This, in turn, will tend to level him 
out on the surface, after which you can tow him without difficulty. 


c. may be that the struggling man will see you approaching and 
keep turning as you circle, looking for a safe opening. In this case 
you may approach from the front in one of two ways. If his head is 
below the surface but his hands above, it is practicable to reach across 
and over his wrist, grasping it in such a position that it cannot be 
turned upon you. Your right hand must grasp his right, or your left 
hand his left. You must hold it tightly. Then you kick and pull your- 
self backward, suddenly twisting his arm, which will reverse your 
positions, and simultaneously pulling him toward you, which will tend 
to level him at the surface. You may now safely come into a carry. 

Another front approach, which may be used if you are an ex- 
perienced swimmer and feel strong after your initial effort, is the 
underwater approach. You make a surface dive approximately eight 
or ten feet in front of the subject and swim underwater until you are 
able to reach his legs at a position near the knees. It is essential that 
you open your eyes during this procedure. In roily or muddy water 
this approach, of course, is without value. 

After grasping the subject’s knees you will find it a simple matter 
to swing him about. Then you come to the surface behind him, all the 
while boosting him up, with your hands along his sides in order to 
keep him from turning back upon you. At the surface you proceed 
exactly as in the rear approach. 

Although it is well to be versed in the various approaches, it must 
be emphasized that the rear approach is the most practicable method 
of all. The amateur rescuer should adopt it whenever possible. 

You have approached your man and leveled him. Now it is time to 
come into a carry. Perhaps the best, especially if the distance is great, 
is the cross-chest carry which was described in the June issue of 
FreLp & STREAM. Briefly, the rescuer swims a side stroke while hold- 
ing the subject upon his side with carrying arm across the shoulder 
and chest. 

In this test case, however, your carry is to be only a few feet to the 
inverted but floating boat. Now you may adopt either the head carry 
or the hair carry, both of which are very easily performed. 


HE hair carry is perhaps the simplest of all to master. After you 
have leveled your subject, you grasp, with the palm of the hand 
downward, a handful of hair near the forehead. This hold is advised 
because it will tend to keep his head back and chin high, thus keeping 
the nose and mouth above water. With holding arm straight, you 
swim with a side arm pull and scissors kick. In the performance of 
this carry you will be able to watch the subject’s face as you swim. 
If the other happens to be bald or heavy, while you are of average 
build, the head carry may prove to your advantage. Here you hold 
the subject from a position at his back, with both hands pressing on 
the sides of his head. This makes it easy to hold his nose and mouth 
clear of the wash of the water. Kicking beneath him, you swim with 
your feet alone, from an almost sitting position. 

The idea of towing some one, using only your feet for power, may 
not appeal to you, but practice will demonstrate how simple it is. In 
fact, if you are only a fair swimmer, you should be able to tow no 
fewer than four floating persons at one time by using this method, the 
subjects, of course, holding themselves in a horizontal pyramid forma- 
tion. A strong-legged swimmer can tow twelve (Continued on page 69) 


Leveling subject in rear approach 
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Head carry. Rescuer swimming with his feet 
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Don’t ever land a pickerel this way. The line may break or the hook pull out 


et’s Kish for Rckerel 


Where to find them, when to go, and how to catch them 


ILL came to the house on Thurs- 
day night to see about our usual 
B week-end trip. 

“Let’s go pickerel fishing!” I 
suggested with considerable trepidation. 

Bill’s broad grin of greeting faded in- 
stantly. His entire demeanor changed. 
Such a look of disgust marred his fea- 
tures that I felt as if I had suggested 
‘doing something vile. “What do you 
mean—pickerel fishing?” he growled. 
“With the trout hitting the way they 
are? What’s the big idea?” 

It looked as if an argument impended. 
Mentally I grasped the bull by the horns 
and went to it. “Now, Bill, be reason- 
able. We've got two months of trout 
fishing ahead of us yet. Honestly, I've 
got a real urge to connect with a few 
smashing, splashing pickerel.”’ 

“But why choose such a time to go? 
There’s plenty of time after the trout 
season’s over. Why waste a perfectly 
good day of dry-fly fishing by catching 
snakes?” Bill glared at me. 

“T just thought that the change would 
pep us up a bit,” I murmured apologet- 
ically, “but forget it. Where shall we go 
for trout—the Beaverkill, Esopus or 
where?” 

“Any one would think that I said I 
wouldn't go pickerel fishing with you,” 
complained Bill. “I said it was a waste 
of time and it’s certainly a dumb thing 
to do, but I didn’t say I wouldn't go. 
But don’t get the idea that I intend mak- 
ing a practice of it.” 
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And so we decided to go pickerel fish- 
ing on Saturday morning. It was a de- 
lightful day. A cool northwest wind and 
a partially clouded sky gave promise of 
perfect fishing weather. 

Bill arrived at my home shortly after 
sunrise, sputtering and fuming. “Just 
look at this weather!” he blustered. 
“Tdeal for dry-fly fishing, and think of 
what we’re going to do! Just think of it! 
Pickerel! Snakes! The lowest of the 
low!” 

“Yes, Bill,” I agreed meekly. “Do you 
want fried or boiled eggs for breakfast 
this morning? And the strawberries—do 
you want them in a separate dish or 
would you prefer them on your cereal?” 


F I had not known Bill so well, I 

might have given up the pickerel trip 
in despair. But his bark is worse than his 
bite as far as I am concerned; so I just 
grinned and fed him well. Besides, I was 
in hopes that after he had caught a few 
good pickerel he might change his atti- 
tude toward them. 

Our objective was a small river near 
home. It is a mysterious and fascinating 
stream, this little river, and a day on its 
winding course fills one with vague long- 
ings and fanciful dreams. Mostly it 
flows through wooded swamplands, 
thickly grown jungles with occasional 
stands of tall timber, and wild life is 
quite plentiful; so there is plenty of 
action to amuse one if the fishing is 
poor. Once on the river, it is hard to 


believe that civilization is so near; and 
yet, from the mountains hard by, the 
tall buildings of New York City can be 
seen if the air is clear. 

One must know where to fish in “Lit- 
tle River.” Lots of places look good, but 
they will not yield anything except sun- 
fish and dace. The best fishing is to be 
found in the long, deep still-waters. 
About a mile upstream from where we 
procured our boat there was such a 
place, and I knew that it contained a 
large number of pickerel. I also knew 
that the water intervening wasn’t very 
productive; so I wanted to move along 
as fast as our cranky little craft would 
permit. But Bill had other ideas. Despite 
his apparent aversion to the trip, he was 
very anxious to get fishing and insisted 
on stopping every hundred feet or so to 
cast his plug. Of course, he did not get 
anything, and the more he tried the 
more disgusted he got. His resulting re- 
marks were far from complimentary, 
and they embraced the stream, the 
tackle, the fish and myself. 


“WT would be better, Bill,” I finally 

suggested, after he had quieted 
down, “to spend more time using your 
paddle and less time fishing. When we 
come to a place where I know there are 
some pickerel, we'll stop and you can 
give it a try.” P 

Finally we came to a placid still-water 

located between two sharp bends. Al- 
though it was small, the water was deep 
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and the bottom on one side was covered 
with logs. It was a likely place, and I 
told Bill so. He cast a large red and 
white plug around for some fifteen 
minutes without getting a strike, and 
then asserted that there were no fish 
in the “blamed place” and that he 
didn’t think there were any in the whole 
stream. 

“T still think we can get a fish right 
here,” I protested. “You haven’t gone 
at the thing right. You seem to think 
that pickerel will take anything you 
throw at them and that if you don’t get 
a strike it’s because there aren’t any 
fish around. Let me tell you something. 
That plug you’re using is absolutely 
worthless on this stream. Then, too, I 
think that trolling will work better than 
casting, especially in this particular 
place. Now you just put on this three- 
inch pearl wabbler and jerk it as I pad- 
dle you along the edge of those logs. 
You'll see that pickerel can be just as 
fussy as trout.” 

We had covered about half of the 
stretch when Bill gave an excited gasp. 
“T’ve got something!” he exclaimed. 
“And it feels like a big one.” 

It was! For some time he tussled with 
the fish, and then, just as he got it near 
the boat, it gave a series of frantic leaps, 
gained a bit of slack line and threw the 
wabbler. Bill looked a bit foolish and 
slightly bewildered. 


ce OT as easy as you thought, is it, 

Billie?” I snickered. “And, of 
course, a trout would have put up a 
much harder battle. I wonder that you 
ever land any.” 

Bill glared a moment and then 
grinned. “That was certainly a slick get- 
away. Score one for Mr. Snake.” 

Ordinarily a troll along a stretch like 
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Let’s Fish for Pickerel 


this would have been good for a number 
of strikes, but not so on this day. Either 
they were not in a striking mood, or else 
they did not care for the wabbler. The 
rest of the trip to the still-water 
also drew a blank, and so did an hour 
of intensive trolling after we got 
there. 

“Such a game!” wailed Bill. “Wish we 
were trout fishing.” 

The soft clouds of the early morning 
had left the sky and the sun was glaring 
on the stream. I looked down into the 
water and captured an idea. 


“ HE water is too low and clear and 

the sun too bright for trolling,” I 
ventured. “We’re frightening the fish as 
we paddle over them. I think that a fly 
cast along the edges as we drift along 
slowly would be more effective.” 

“Fly?” queried Bill. ““What’s this, an- 
other pipe dream?” But he looked in- 
terested. 

My fly rod set up, I looked through 
my fly book. In it reposed a large variety 
of streamers. I chose a white maribou 
with sparse red hackles and a jungle- 
cock eye. It was a special pattern I had 
tied especially for the work. 

“Now if you will keep the boat out 
in midstream and let it flow along with 
the current, I'll see what I can do,” 
I said. 

The current moved very slowly, bare- 
ly an eighth of a mile an hour. I cast 
the fly upstream and directly against the 
shore, let it sink until it almost reached 
bottom and then retrieved with a jerky 
movement on the line accentuated by a 
twitch of the rod. On the fourth retrieve 
I took a small fish, but on the tenth I 
took one of twenty inches. Bill was sur- 
prised at the results of this fly-fishing 
and expressed a desire to try it. I gave 


It’s easy to rise a pickerel in a place like this, but it’s hard to land him 
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him the rod so that he could try his luck. 

He missed his first strike. I saw why 
and offered some advice: 

“A pickerel takes a fly almost as de- 
liberately as a brown trout. For that 
reason, you do not need to hurry in 
striking. You struck so hard and fast 
that you tore the hook out of that fish’s 
mouth. Make your strike more of a de- 
liberate pull than a quick jerk, and you'll 
have better results. The mouth of a 
pickerel is mostly tender skin and tough 
bone, and a deliberate but firm strike is 
more likely to set the hook safely than 
a sudden, quick motion.” 

At the lower end of the still-water a 
large amount of debris had collected. In 
the center was a narrow passage of open 
water. Through this the water swirled 
quietly. Bill dropped the fly to the lower 
end of the passage and jerked it through. 
As he lifted it from the water a large 
pickerel swirled under it. 

He tried for the fish a dozen times 
after this, but it would not come again. 
I took the fly off, attached to it a small 
single-bladed spinner and then put it 
back on the leader. 

“Now try it again,” I suggested. 


HE lure went entirely through the 

passage without bringing any ac- 
tion, but as it came into sight out in the 
open water I saw a dark shape appear 
_ behind it. 

“Slow up and jerk it a little,” I warned 
hastily. 

Bill did so, and the pickerel smashed 
the lure. He never struck at all; he just 
kept a taut line, and the fish hooked it- 
self. It was an exciting battle while it 
lasted, and Bill’s face was flushed at his 
success. I might have imagined it, but I 
thought I discerned an expression of 
admiration. (Continued on page 56) 
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The great beasts weighed a ton or more 





Wit Wairus Charge? 


A “‘Narrowest Escape from Death”’ story. Imagine being dumped 
into the Arctic Ocean by an infuriated walrus 


UMEROUS sstories have been 

written about charging bears, 

lions, tigers, elephants and about 

every other animal blessed with 
teeth, claws, tusks or horns; but a story 
about the huge, grotesque walrus off the 
Siberian coast in the ever-shifting polar 
ice-pack is, without doubt, a story “off 
the beaten path.” 

In the spring of 1909, I left Nome, 
Alaska, in command of the power 
schooner Sea Wolf, bound for a walrus- 
hunting expedition among the Siberian 
ice-fields. We had an order for a hundred 
thousand pounds of green salted walrus 
-skins at 7 cents a pound, and figured it 
would be an extremely profitable ex- 
pedition if we were successful in getting 
the hides. Inasmuch as I had hunted 
walrus on many occasions in the capacity 
of guide for large expeditions, as well as 
for moving-picture companies, I felt 
quite confident of filling the order, as I 
knew the main habitat of the large 
northern herds. 

After calling at King Island, where 
we took on board eight Eskimo hunters, 
three umiaks (skin-covered boats) and 
other hunting paraphernalia, we pro- 
ceeded through Bering Strait and soon 
entered the ice-fields along the north 
coast of Siberia. On the morning of July 
4th we found several leads in the ice 
and after running for several hours got 
out to open water again with scattered 
floe and pan ice as far as the eye could 
reach. This was a good indication that 
we were liable to run across the walrus 
herds at any moment. Sure enough, 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, much 
to the joy of all on board, we sighted a 
few scattered walrus asleep on the ice- 
floes in the distance. These, we knew, 
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were the outposts of the big herds, and 
our Eskimo hunters were already smack- 
ing their lips, thinking of the great feast 
they would have after the first kill. 

The umiaks were made ready, and the 
ivory harpoons, as well as other hunting 
paraphernalia, placed in them. Every 
man, with the exception of the engineer 
and cook, had his rifle loaded and ready 
for the 4th of July celebration and 
bombardment. The light westerly breeze 
was just right. About a mile from the 
nearest walrus the Sea Wolf was made 
fast to a large ice-floe. Two of the 
umiaks were dispatched to the largest 
herd to the left, and the third umiak 
to an adjoining floe to the right. Anoyak, 
the chief Eskimo hunter, followed the 
umiaks in his little kayak, or skin-cov- 
ered canoe, which we generally used for 
chasing a wounded walrus. 

At a given signal the fireworks began. 
The deafening roar of the big bulls 
ceased all at once, as the twelve rifles 
poured a volley into them, followed by 
intermittent shots at the wounded ani- 
mals that were clambering over their 
dead comrades. After the firing ceased 
we found that we had killed twenty- 
seven walrus on the two floes, or ap- 
proximately 8,000 pounds of hides, 
which average about 300 pounds to the 
animal. 

This was only a small part of our or- 
der, so we proceeded towards the other 
herds, which now could be seen farther 
to the west. In order to take advantage 
of the favorable wind, it was necessary 
to leave our kill on the floes. Late that 
afternoon we had fifty-nine walrus, rep- 
resenting almost 18,000 pounds of hides, 
lying on the different ice-floes ready to 
be skinned out by the Eskimos. 


Here the twenty-four hours of day- 
light came in very handy. After the 
Eskimos had their feast, the hard work 
of skinning began. The huge animals 
weigh a ton or more, and it takes several 
men and ship’s tackle to turn them over. 
After skinning, the hides are left on the 
ice to let the animal heat escape. Suffi- 
cient salt is then applied to preserve 
them. They are rolled and tied up like 
a beef hide and placed in the hold of the 
vessel. 

While the natives and our crew were 
busy skinning I paddled leisurely along 
from floe to floe in the stern of one of 
the umiaks, to see that all the animals 
were dead. My ivory harpoon lay ready 
in the bow, and attached to it was the 
long skin rope with the “seal poke,” or 
floater, filled with air, which has enough 
buoyancy to float a dead walrus that 
otherwise would sink like a rock. 


AS I did not anticipate an encounter 
with any more walrus, I thought 
the two cartridges which were still in 
my .30-40 rifle and the three in my .41 
revolver would be sufficient to finish any 
wounded animal which might still be 
alive. Much to my surprise, however, I 
discovered five walrus on the floe farth- 
est to the west, where we had originally 
killed only three, according to my recol- 
lection. It did not take me long to real- 
ize that the two “extras” were live wal- 
rus which evidently had not heard the 
shots and had clambered up on the floe 
and were now sleeping peacefully along- 
side their dead comrades. 

In a few moments I was crawling 
along the ice toward the dead animals, 
which afforded excellent cover for a 
stalk. The nearest live walrus was sound 
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asleep, but the other seemed disturbed 
and had probably got my scent. Imme- 
diate action was necessary, and I there- 
fore aimed and fired at the first one, 
killing him instantly. As I turned to 
shoot at the other, however, my foot 
slipped, and in my hurry and excitement 
I missed the vital spot. I say “vital 
spot” because there are only two 
chances of killing a walrus instantly: 
by the brain shot, either through the eye 
or through the cavity in the back of the 
skull; or by breaking one of the neck 
vertebrae. 

The walrus went scrambling for 
the water at breakneck speed; 
and as my .30-40 was empty, he 
reached it in safety. I noticed, 
however, that he stayed very 
close to the ice and though he 
would dive occasionally for a 
few seconds he always came 
up again near by, roaring like 
a mad bull and blowing a 
stream of blood into the air. 

This was sufficient evidence 

that he was mortally wounded 

and it would only be a matter 

of minutes before he would die 
and sink unless I could get the 
harpoon into him and throw out the 
floater or, if necessary, give him the 
finishing shot with the .41. All this 
seemed very easy, as I had done it many 
times before with wounded walrus. I had 
never given their fighting qualities even 
a thought, but before I got through with 
this fellow I was to learn a good deal. 

Getting into the umiak, I paddled quite 
close to him, as he was floating along 
with half of his head and parts of his 
back above the water. I drove the ivory 
harpoon with full force at the center of 
the back, but was very much astonished 
to see it glance off as if it had been a 
rubber ball. This, I discovered later, was 
due to the fact that the ivory spear-head 
was broken. 

The blow seemed to arouse the wal- 
rus afresh, and with a terrific splash and 


Will Walrus Charge? 


a plunge he turned and charged the 
umiak. He made several attempts to get 
his big tusks over the gunwale, but as 
soon as I realized his intentions I jumped 
to the opposite side, thereby raising the 
boat so much that he could do nothing 
but bump his head against the outside. I 
tried the harpoon again, but this seemed 
to increase his fury. Presently, with a 











A Siberian walrus-skin house 


roar, he turned a half-somersault and 
dived under the beat, coming up again 
on the other side. Here, after blowing 
several gallons of blood and water into 
my face, he tried the same thing over 
again. 

After several attempts I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the harpoon into him, 
but as soon as he felt it was fast he 
started rolling around in the water and 
in a few seconds had the whole harpoon 
line wrapped around his body and the 


floater overboard. Then, in a frenzy of 
rage, he dashed at the umiak again, butt- 
ing his head savagely against the side. 
Although I worked hard with the paddle, 
it was impossible to avoid his blows, 
which several times nearly upset the 
boat. 

Again and again he repeated the at- 
tacks. He was apparently growing 
stronger instead of weaker, and he tried 
frantically to get his tusks over the 
stern, where I was sitting with the pad- 
dle, swinging the boat out of the way at 

each renewed attack. In the excite- 

ment I had forgotten all about the 

three cartridges in my .41, but just 

as he was about to take another 

dive I remembered them and 

decided to be ready for him 
when he again showed. 


S I was sitting there, re- 
volver in hand, waiting pa- 
tiently for a sign of his reap- 
pearance, I felt a bump and 
was thrown from the seat. The 
revolver went off with a bang 
and the bullet crashed into the 
stern. I was certain the umiak 
was smashed, but found, to my 
surprise, that it was still intact. A 
few feet from the stern was the wal- 
rus, floating along lazily. Quick as a 
flash I fired for his eye, and by the com- 
motion in the water I thought I had 
hit my mark, as he again disappeared. 
While I was sitting astern, waiting 
for him to reappear, a peculiar feel- 
ing seemed to take possession of me. 
I felt sure, somehow, that the walrus 
was about to tear the bottom of the 
skin boat with his enormous tusks. I 
glued my eyes on the bottom, and in 
another second or two I felt an odd 
motion. Then, very slowly, two white 
tusks appeared through the heavy skin, 
like two great white knives. Curiously 
enough, however, they went out again 
as slowly as they had come in, leaving 
two gaping holes (Continued on page 67 ) 


Eskimo hunters at lunch on the ice after the first kill 
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Flooding an area of waste land to the saturation point with bob-white quail 


During the past seven years Mr. 
Leonard Tufts of Pinehurst, North Caro- 
lina, a splendid gentleman and a thorough 
sportsman, has carried on a series of ex- 
periments, founded upon the theory that 
the proper type of waste land in the South 
can successfully be made to provide ideal 
conditions under which quail may live and 
multiply in abundance. When so many 
worthy projects are being carried forward 
for the purpose of preserv ing quail, it 
would seem that the record of every suc- 
cessful endeavor should add to the sum 
total of hope for the future of this wonder- 
ful bird. I consider it a privilege to have 
had the minor role of scribe in the ensu- 
ing record of a most laudable achievement 
in quail restoration. If some suggestions 
are gained therefrom whereby two quail 
can be made to live where only one ex- 
isted, then this contribution will have 
served its purpose. (E. M. S.) 


ROM 1895, when Mr. Tufts first 

came to Pinehurst, up until prob- 

ably 1905 quail were very abun- 

dant. Then a gradual decline in 
their numbers set in, and by the early 
1920’s the supply of quail had become 
dangerously low. At this time Mr. Tufts 
determined to try an experiment based 
upon a theory that he had had in mind 
for several years. 

Pinehurst is a winter golfing center, 
and for some time Mr. Tufts had care- 
fully checked the movement of quail on 
and around the various golf courses. 
Particularly did he apply his observa- 
tions to the new courses as they were 
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laid out through the woods, which op- 
eration entailed the cutting of many 
trees. 

The net result of this study estab- 
lished the fact that after ground was 
cleared, quail came on to the newly 
made open spaces and remained. Such 
being the fact, he reasoned that if the 
proper type of land were cleared for the 
specific purpose of creating favorable 
conditions for quail, it could safely be 
assumed that the birds would go to such 
reclaimed ground as they did to the golf 
courses. 

With these facts as the basis for his 
theory, Mr. Tufts selected 450 acres of 
almost solid black-jack country, just 
north of the village of Pinehurst, upon 
which to conduct his experiment. The 
ground was well watered by small 
branches and streams with the conse- 
quent surrounding bay-heads, but in the 
whole area there was only one really 
dense swamp. 

To a certain extent, the actual clear- 
ing of the land is the basis of the 
success of Mr. Tufts’ operation. The 
work was started in the winter of 1924. 
From the very beginning it has never 
been his intention to clear all the trees 
from the property. The end that has 
constantly been sought is that of creat- 
ing the maximum amount of open hunt- 
ing territory from the minimum amount 
of land, at the same time retaining 
enough heavy cover for the protection of 
the quail. Therefore, long openings were 


cut through the black-jack. These were 
400 feet wide and 6,000 feet long. 

In following this method, two impera- 
tive results were sought. First, to go in 
as nearly straight lines as possible, but 
where it was necessary to turn, to do 
so in a wide, swinging circle and avoid 
all abrupt changes of direction. Second, 
to connect the openings, where possible, 
with such small fields as there might be 
on the property. 


AKING a clearing of 6,000 feet in 

length as an illustration, all trees 
and bushes were cut on one-half of this. 
On the remaining 3,000 feet nearly all 
the black-jack was removed, although 
some of the finer specimens, as well as 
many of the larger pines, were allowed 
to remain. In no instance, however, 
were trees closer than twenty feet. On 
the 3,000 feet that had been denuded of 
trees, an average of from one-eighth to 
one-quarter of the entire 6,000 feet was 
plowed under and the ground allowed to 
remain fallow. At irregular intervals 
throughout the entire clearing, patches 
of cow-peas were planted. 

With this operation completed, the 
6,000 feet presented the following ap- 
pearance: 3,000 feet of open park-like 
woods, with wire grass and other vege- 
tation still growing; 750 to 1,500 feet 
clear of all trees, the ground bare of 
vegetation after being turned over by 
plow; the remainder also clear of trees 
but the vegetation still growing. 


Type of North Carolina waste land selected for reclamation 
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The above covers the methods first 
used. Some changes in detail have been 
made, but the essentials remained prac- 
tically the same through the interven- 
ing years, as more ground has gradually 
been cleared. Formerly, each opening 
was separate unto itself. Since then they 
have all been connected, so that it is 
now sometimes difficult to tell where one 
6,000 feet begins and another ends. This 
has made for better work 
on the part of the dogs, 
and has facilitated the 
ease with which one may 
go from one clearing to 
another without hunting 
through heavy cover. The 
drawing on page 32 will 
show the appearance of 
the reclaimed ground as it 
looks today. 

In the fall of 1924, Mr. 
Tufts, with Messrs. Sam- 
uel G. Allen and Harry D. 
Kirkover, sallied forth to 
test the success of the 
operation on the ground 
that had been cleared, 
plowed and sown the pre- 
ceding winter and spring. 
At this point Mr. Tufts is 
quoted: 

“Don’t think I was ever 
more disappointed in my 
life. With dogs that I 
knew were bird finders we 
thoroughly combed all the cleared areas, 
as well as the adjoining swamps, bay- 
heads and woods, and we didn’t locate 
a single quail.” 


NE can imagine his disappointment, 

and from this statement it is also 
easy to determine just how barren of 
quail that territory was in 1924. 

As described, a portion of each clear- 
ing was plowed and left fallow. Two ob- 
jects were sought. First, to kill the wire 
grass, plowing under being the only cer- 
tain method to rid land of that pest. 
Second, to have the plowed area grow 


More Quail 


a crop of weeds and broom-sedge. 
Neither purpose was accomplished. How- 
ever, two lessons were learned that 
proved to be worth all the first year’s 
cost. Lesson No. 1: Never plow more 
ground than can be fertilized and plant- 
ed to some kind of crop. Lesson No. 2: 
Raise a crop of some kind for one or 
two years, then abandon the ground, 
after which weeds will grow and broom- 





sedge will eventually make its start. 

With the opening of the 1928-1929 
season, undoubted proof was offered that 
Mr. Tufts was on the right track. In the 
interim, with slight improvements noted 
each year, experiments had continually 
been made in different methods of plant- 
ing seed patches, with varying degrees 
of success. Finally, portions of the re- 
claimed land were actually farmed, not 
to raise food for the quail but for what 
crops could be raised for use: corn, rye 
and cow-peas, the latter being cut for 
hay. Afterward, these farmed areas 
were abandoned, and weeds and broom- 


sedge finally came in. While this was of 
material assistance, nothing like the de- 
sired numbers of birds were drawn to 
the clearings. 

At last, almost in desperation, Mr. 
Tufts decided upon an altogether differ- 
ent method. Wide strips were plowed 
down the center of each clearing. These 
were about sixty feet wide. In the cen- 
ter were five rows, about three feet apart, 
of various seed-bearing 
plants for the purpose of 
feeding the few birds on 
the ground in hopes of 
drawing other quail on to 
the reclaimed land because 
of the abundance and va- 
riety of food provided. 
Cane, sunflower, millet, 
Kafir-corn, benne, beans 
and peas were the main re- 
liance. The plantings were 
fertilized and cultivated. 


N one side of this 

strip was bare ground, 
twenty feet wide, which 
served the purpose of a 
fire line. During fall and 
winter there was green rye 
on the other side. This was 
intended as an additional 
protection against fire haz- 
ard, but it also served the 
further purpose of provid- 
ing food for birds in the 
spring, when it was badly needed. 

No exact records were kept of the 
various experiments as they were made. 
From the best sources consulted, aside 
from Mr. Tufts, the general consensus 
is that one of these planting strips was 
tested in 1926, and then they were put 
in on the entire preserve in 1927. In any 
event, this method definitely marked the 
upward trend of Mr. Tufts’ experiment. 
Beginning with the season of 1928-29, 
there has been a plentiful supply of 
birds on this reclaimed area, whereas in 
the fall of 1924, with excellent bird-find- 
ing dogs, it was impossible to locate a 


One of the cleared sections. The light streak is the planted row of grain 





single quail in that entire territory. 

In late January of 1928 a fairly ex- 
haustive survey of the bird crop on the 
450 acres in which the clearings have 
been made was carried on. A very con- 
servative estimate showed that there 
were at that time twenty-eight bevies 
of quail. This is somewhat amazing, 
especially when the point is stressed that 
while for several years past, under state 
permit, quail have been trapped around 
the golf courses and liberated elsewhere, 
not one of these birds was ever placed 
on the 450 acres that were reclaimed. 
Mr. Tufts determined to demonstrate 
what could be done by confining his ex- 
periment solely to pre- 


Field & Stream 


tured. Second: By April Ist, even 
though not one bird has been killed by 
the gun, through the operation of death 
by natural causes, depredations of ver- 
min and other reasons there will be 30 
per cent less quail on practically all land 
than there were when the number was 
at its highest peak, usually early No- 
vember. 

Taking November Ist as the date at 
which quail are at their greatest number, 
from which time they decline to April 


Ist to the extent of 30 per cent, the’ 


monthly ratio is 6 per cent. The survey 
taken in late January, 1931, showed 28 
bevies. Figuring 12 birds to the bevy, 





is slightly less than one bird to the acre; 
to be exact, .888 of a bird to each acre. 

The number of birds at the low point, 
April 1, 1931, was 280. This is slightly 
better than one bird to every two acres; 
to be exact, .622 of a bird to every acre, 
or 1.244 birds to every two acres as the 
mating and breeding season approached. 
This, in the opinion of our best experts, 
is sufficient seed, all other conditions 
being equal, to re-establish a high peak 
the next season. 

Therefore it would appear that Mr. 
Tufts has restored quail on what was 
practically barren ground to a number 
that is closely approaching the satura- 

tion point. He feels that 





paring the ground and 
providing an abundance 
of food and protection. 


ROM what has been 

related, it would ap- 
pear that seven years 
were consumed in obtain- 
ing favorable results. 
This is hardly accurate, 
as it could well be 
claimed that the experi- 
ment was a success at 
the conclusion of the 
fourth year, the season 





of 1928-29. All efforts 
since then have been 
made to improve the 
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there has been little va- 
riation in the birds dur- 
ing the past three years. 
I quote him again: 

“My thought is that 
three years ago there 
were as many birds there 
as now. We have sought 
to retain the birds on the 
land by proper protec- 
tion and feeding, and to 
make more ideal condi- 
tions under which the 
dogs could work, espec- 
ially in field-trial com- 
petition.” 

If the foregoing fig- 
ures are doubted, they 








openings, so that more 
territory could be util- 
ized for hunting; to pro- 
vide an abundance of food, and to main- 
tain the supply of quail by proper pro- 
tection. There has been practically no 
fluctuation in the number of birds since 
the season of 1928-29, but the tendency 
is upward. Beyond question, the deciding 
factor was the adoption of the long rows 
of seed-bearing plants. 

It may be of interest to consider the 
results Mr. Tufts has obtained from an- 
other angle, based on two facts produced 
after long periods of research by quali- 
fied experts. First: The saturation point 
on any type of ground is one quail to 
the acre. This is based upon the most 
favorable conditions that can be pic- 


Shaded portions indicate reclaimed areas 


there were 336 quail at that time. As 
three months had passed since the as- 
sumed high-water mark, this was 82 per 
cent of the number there should have 
been on November 1, 1930. At that time 
there should have been 400 quail. On 
the basis of a 30 per cent decrease in 
five months, there were only 280 quail 
on April Ist. 

If these figures, based on the actual 
survey of January, 1931, are accepted 
as approximately correct, then the fol- 
lowing necessarily must be accurate: 

The area being studied consists of 450 
acres. The number of birds at the high 
peak, November 1, 1930, was 400. This 


can be entirely elimi- 
nated from this article, 
and there yet remain 
enough favorable results to warrant the 
unqualified statement that Mr. Tufts’ 
experiment in reclaiming black-jack 
land, for the purpose of restoring and 
preserving quail, has been an undoubted 
success. In this connection Mr. Tufts 
wrote me as follows: 


** AS I see it, what would more nearly 

appeal to the average man who is 
interested in game preserves is that a 
piece of land on which there were no 
birds can, in four years, with very light 
shooting, be brought to almost satura- 
tion point. This idea of the reclaimed 
ground was an (Continued on page 61) 


Covey point in cover joining one of the cleared openings 
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The hawk is daily placed on its perch to 


preen and bathe, or weather 


F one had mentioned to a medieval 

falconer the name of a buzzard— 

a large soaring buteonine hawk— 

that dignitary of the Middle Ages 
would immediately have spoken in scorn 
of the laziness, slowness, cowardice and 
total uselessness of such a bird. How- 
ever, when I became interested in the 
sport of falconry, I immediately disre- 
garded the medieval falconer’s views 
and chose the red-tailed hawk (Buteo 
borealis), a typical buzzard, as the sub- 
ject for my first attempt at training a 
hawk. My reason, of course, was that 
it was the only hawk available to me 
at that time. 

I had already had the good fortune 
to locate an eyrie. When the proper 
time arrived—that is, just before the 
young hawks, or eyases as they are 
termed, leave the nest—I climbed a 
tall chestnut tree to their rough home. 
I took the pair which the nest contained 
and placed them in an airy, spacious loft. 
There they were allowed to remain until 
fully feathered out 
and able to wing 
themselves about in 
perfect precision. 

The larger and 
more powerful fe- 
male hawk was then 
captured and quickly 
equipped with “hawk 
furniture.” This con- 
sists of a hood (a 
leather cap put on 
over the head), a 
pair of jesses (light, 
leather straps fasten- 
ed to both legs) and 
a bell. After christen- 
ing the hawk Susie, 
I proceeded in the 
usual method of early 
training. In short, this 
consists of carrying 
the hooded bird 
about on the fist and 
feeding her on the 
fist, first with the 





Susie 


the 
R dtail 
Teaching a broad-winged, 
slow-moving hawk the art 


of falconry 
By 
EGBERT W. PFEIFFER 





Susie has just pitched on the fist after a 
flight and is about to eat the meat held in 
her right foot 


bird hooded and then later unhooded. 

A puzzling problem then confronted 
me. All references on the sport that I 
could find dealt with either long-winged 
hawks (falcons) or short-winged hawks 
(accipitres). None of the writers even 
mentioned a buzzard except in scorn. 


Feeding on the lure. Note the manner in which she is covering her food 
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When game is approached, the hood is 
doffed and the hawk flown free 


After considering the problem for 
some time, I finally concluded that 
Susie should be managed in some re- 
spects as a long-winged hawk and in 
others as a short-winged. When she had 
become accustomed to people, dogs and 
cars, I taught her to fly to my out- 
stretched fist for food, as short-winged 
hawks should do. She responded well to 
this maneuver from the beginning and 
in a short time was sailing unerringly to 
my fist, perfectly free and from a dis- 
tance of fifty or more yards. 

Then I began work with the lure, a 
padded weight with meat attached. This 
is the most important implement in 
flying a falcon. For the first: few lessons 
the lure was very conspicuously gar- 
nished with meat, and she was coaxed 
to fly to it from no great distance. Grad- 
ually the distance was increased until 
she would wing some two hundred yards 
for the reward which the lure held. 

Soon Susie learned to come immedi- 
ately the lure was displayed, and she had 
then earned the right 
to be considered a 
“well-manned” hawk. 
She was exceedingly 
tame and gentle 
around people, except, 
of course, when she 
was feeding. At such 
a time she was very 
savage and would 
strike instantly at 
any intruder. 


T times the monot- 
ony of Susie’s 
flights would be varied 
by allowing her to 
pitch in a tree. After 
she had settled, a call 
would invariably bring 
her down to the lure. 
Then one day I hit 
upon the idea of 
teaching her to seize 
the lure in midair. At 
(Cont’d on page 61) 
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Fishing from the floor of the ocean 


By PAUL 


HE waters of the Bay of Gonaive 

were fairly quiet. Our small boat 

rose and fell gently on the swells 

as I stepped over the side and 
descended the several steps of the ladder 
which terminated somewhere beneath the 
surface. As my shoulders approached the 
edge of the water I stopped, and the 
heavy copper helmet was slipped over 
my head and fastened under my arms. 
I could see the grinning black native 
start work at the pump and hear the 
slight hiss of air escaping through the 
valve over my head. 

A slap on the helmet told me all was 
well, and I started to descend. The lad- 
der ended almost at once, but there was 
a rope, weighted to the bottom, which 
enabled me to slide down and down to 
the floor of the bay, five fathoms be- 
neath the surface! 

I landed in a new world—an in- 
credibly beautiful and fantastic world 
where every one of my preconceived 
notions was wrong. Nothing, indeed, 
was what I had previously thought it 
would be. I had to adjust myself to new 
conditions, to learn everything—even 
walking—all over again because of the 
new medium in which I was doing it. A 
step could not be taken quickly. A small 
jump was likely to be extended to a 
flying leap which carried far beyond the 
original objective but very slowly. Even 
arms and hands had to be moved de- 
liberately. 

The light from the surface was a soft 
glow, evenly diffused so that there 
seemed to be a low, radiant effulgence 
permeating everything, which myste- 
riously furnished an illumination that 
was without material shadows. I had 
landed on top of a great piece of brain 
coral—it would have been a boulder 
ashore—that seemingly sprouted from a 
small patch of clean white sand totally 
bare of life. But as I started to step 
from the coral I noticed two quick 
flashes of movement at my feet. 

A hermit-crab, which had not been 
disturbed before by my arrival, sud- 
denly scuttled into its usurped shell, 
camouflaged with a waving anemone, 
and lumbered away. A big starfish, al- 
most the same color as the sand, con- 
tracted and simply disappeared! I don’t 
know where it went nor what it did. It 
was there when I first saw it. Then sud- 
denly it was not there. Fascinating as 
the procedure was, I was seeing too 
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BROWN 


much to investigate things my incompe- 
tent eyes were unable to comprehend. 

Ahead of me was a miniature fairy 
castle, etched in coral with moats and 
ports and bastioned towers. It was in- 
habited by gay little fishes gorgeous with 
all the flashing colors of the primary 
spectrum. Curiousfy and unafraid they 
swam in veritable schools from their 
protective fissures to the very glass in 
front of my helmet and peered in at 
me with motionless eyes as interestedly 
as I stared at them. Suddenly, for no 
reason that was apparent to me, they 
all departed as if by signal to the right, 
left and top of my helmet, which per- 
mitted me to see only to the front and 
but slightly to each side. 

Almost at once they were replaced in 
my field of vision by a small group of 
parrot-fish—great, vividly shaded crea- 
tures with beaks that enabled them to 
wrench knobs of coral from the growths 
on the reef and lunch on the small fish 
and crustaceans that their house- 
wrecking activities disclosed. They swam 
past slowly, paying not the slightest 
attention to me or to the stream of 
bubbles rising from the head of the ex- 
traordinary thing I must have seemed 
to them. 

A small shark, perhaps five feet long, 
swam past lazily and, after passing, 
twisted about until it faced me quarter- 
ingly. For a long moment it stared at 
me, and its stupid, expressionless eyes 
suddenly became—or seemed most con- 
vincingly to become—malevolently alert 
and appraising. As I reached for the 
little three-tined spear which swung 
from the belt of my bathing suit I 
backed toward the coral cliff behind me, 
but the shark, probably deciding that 
I was not worthy of further investiga- 
tion, swam away into the dusky ob- 
livion thirty feet from me. 


S I approached the coral against 
which I had determined to fight 

the shark, if necessary, it had suddenly 
changed from a glowing mass of yellow 
and lavender and orange mosaic into a 
uniform pinkish brown! I leaned for- 
ward, as close as I could get, to see what 
had happened. The entire face of the 
coral cliff was covered with sea worms. 
These worms live in little tubes of their 
own construction which they anchor to 
their host and into which they disappear 
almost too rapidly for observance at the 


slightest 
alarm. 

I reach- 
ed out to 
feel the texture 
of the pipe-like 
tube, which 
looked for all the world 
like a gray and irregular 
clay pipe stem, and 
found it soft and yielding. The 
tops were tightly closed, and 
there was no sign that beautiful, 
flower-like animals were concealed with- 
in their protecting walls. I wanted to 
take one of these queer ocean flowers to 
the surface with me, and in order to 
brace myself against the outgoing tide 
while I pried it from the cliff I leaned 
my shoulder against the coral. 


NSTANTLY the whole color scheme 

of the reef changed again as the 
minute pinkish polyps flashed into their 
stony shelters and left me gazing at the 
pure, pristine whiteness of the coral it- 
self! Then, to add humor to my amaze- 
ment, a big grouper came idling through 
the fissures of the reef and sarcastically 
flirted its tail at me—as if daring me 
to understand the mysteries of its home 
element. 

Presently I became aware of many 
groupers about me. They were feeding, 
browsing off the edges of the coral 
shelves on minute shell-fish and crabs. 
Occasionally they darted at the vividly 
colored little demoiselles and butterfly- 
fish which ventured from the small pro- 
tecting crevices where the larger crea- 
tures could not pursue them. 

I reached into the pocket I had had 
made on the front of my bathing suit 
and hauled out the six-foot piece of fish- 
ing line fitted with a heavy, wire- 
snelled, inch-wide hook. Eagerly I hunt- 
ed for a small crab or sea slug for bait 
and found one. I had no trouble—they 
were everywhere. 

Standing perfectly still, I permitted 
the tide to carry the baited hook toward 
the feeding groupers. I was fishing with 
a perfectly horizontal line, in the fish’s 
own element! There was no scurrying 
back and forth, no excitement, no per- 
plexity when my bait arrived. A two- 
foot grouper looked at it for a moment, 
nibbled it just once and then calmly 
swallowed it. 

Then I had the shock of my life. That 
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As the vicious 
barracuda came 
toward me I drove 
the trident at it again 


fair-sized fish gave me a battle 

I would not have believed pos- 

sible. Later I realized this was due en- 
tirely to my own inability to move rap- 
idly, while the fish was entirely capable 
of doing all the things it had ever 
learned during its piscatorial existence. 

The instant I saw the hook go into 
the grouper’s mouth I struck—viciously, 
I thought, but really rather slowly and 
deliberately because of the resistance 
and retarding influence of the water. 
The fish struck back, with a tug that 
almost pulled me off my feet. Then I 
became enormously concerned in merely 
remaining upright while that fish went 
insane in a mad series of whirling, flash- 
ing, twisting contortions at the end of 
my short line. In its efforts to disgorge 
the hook its mouth was opened wide sev- 
eral times, showing me its armament of 
businesslike teeth. 

The other groupers in the vicinity, in- 
stead of being alarmed by the plight 
of their companion, began surrounding 
him—and me—until I was in the midst 
of a veritable school of them. It was 
disconcerting. Any of them could have 
inflicted a painful wound, and all of 
them, acting together, could have made 
a first-class hospital case of me before 
I could have reached the surface and 
help. 

Fortunately, they were interested only 
in the struggling grouper at the end of 
the line. As it grew weaker and I felt 
that it would be possible to pull it in 


Five Fathoms Down 


toward me one of 
the fish made a sud- 
den dash and bit a 
huge chunk from 
the captive’s tail. 
Instantly a general 
attack was launched 
at the injured and 
exhausted fish, and 
before I could haul 
it to me there was 
little more than the 
head left on the 
hook. 

The eternal vo- 
raciousness of the 
creatures of the sea 
was never more 
graphically illus- 
trated to me. I be- 

gan to understand thoroughly why so 
few dead fish ever appear on the 
beaches. It seems certain that they are 
devoured by their own kind before they 
have an opportunity to die—as soon, 
indeed, as their weakened condition 
makes it reasonably safe to attack. 

After the horde of devouring fish had 
drifted indolently away, I noticed that 
the entire appearance of the sea’s bot- 
tom had changed. Where there had been 
chrysanthemums, gardenias, gently wav- 
ing nasturtiums and gay little asters, 
nothing was visible now. I knew those 
gay spots of vivid colors were not 
flowers, but my mind had difficulty in 
accepting them as living animals, capa- 
ble of reproducing their kind. It became 
easier when I realized that they had all 
felt the vibrations of the struggle in the 
water and had withdrawn into their pro- 
tective homes. 


| Faw down: on what looked like a 
brownish violet stool equipped with 
a soft cushion—to find it a sponge which 
quivered beneath me as I compressed it. 
I changed to a large lump of brain coral 
and watched the seascape before me 
unfold and come to life again. There was 
a constant tendency for me to remain 
motionless and quiet, although I knew 
that the animals I was watching could 
neither see nor hear. 

Interesting as this was, it could not 


hold my attention, which wavered be- 
cause of the approach of fish from all 
directions. I don’t know why they came 
nor where they came from. It was just 
that they were there. 

A large school of skipjack slithered 
past, an occasional individual stopping 
to peer in at me through the glass 
panel. They were sleek, grayish silver 
creatures too broad and flat to promise 
the fight I knew they could put up when 
hooked from the surface. I got out my 
line again and started to catch skipjack 
with such comparative ease and regular- 
ity that I retained a number of them on 
a stringer which was fastened to the 
rope down which I had slid when I de- 
scended. 

A jewfish, awkward and hideous, bil- 
lowed past. A number of little puffers, 
their spiny bodies looking like over- 
grown chestnut burs, went on their 
leisurely way unmolested. A whole school 
of little balaos passed overhead, and 
with a shock I saw that the long, sword- 
like beak which distinguishes them was 
under their mouth, rather than over it, 
as I had always thought. 


ED snappers suddenly became fre- 

quent members of the milling fish 
before me. They were caught with little 
more difficulty than that which brought 
the skipjack to the stringer, except that 
they fought a bit harder and somewhat 
longer. I caught at least twenty. I could 
have caught every last one of them, I 
firmly believe. 

When they bit, the process of getting 
them was simple. I simply resigned 
myself to a period of terrific tugs as 
the line cut into my wrist while I braced 
against the struggles of my captive. 
When the fighting fish weakened suffi- 
ciently to make it feasible, I tried to 
pull my extended arm to my side. If I 
could, I plunged the trident into the 
fish’s back and killed it; if not, the 
struggle continued until I could. 

It was sport of the best kind, although 
it sounds much like simple butchery. 
However, I could never be sure whether 
or not the fish would upset me and let 
a rush of water into my helmet; never 
be certain that the line about my wrist 
would not cut deeply enough to bring 
blood, which would likely have been 
dangerous; nor be sure that the larger 
fish would not attack me, for to them 
I was probably a queer sort of marine 
animal. 

I had no idea how long I had been 
submerged. My fingers had already 
assumed the “washerwoman wrinkles” 
state, which is usually a signal to as- 
cend. I was all right, except that my 
ears were beginning to feel a little 
peculiar, as though they were filled 
with water. Otherwise I was perfectly 
comfortable, for the waters of the trop- 
ical bay were almost tepid, even at 
thirty feet. I decided to catch one 
more fish and then return to the sur- 
face. 

There was, however, a bend in the 
reef just faintly visible from my seat. 
It had been attracting me ever since I 
first became aware of it, and I wanted 
to see what was “around the corner.” 
Carefully I sig- (Continued on page 58) 
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(GUN PLAY 


It was not speed or straight shooting, but mental make-up that won Western gun fights 


Here lays Butch. 

We planted him raw. 

He wuz quick on the trigger 

But slow on the draw! 

HIS touching epitaph adorned a 

“headstone” of plank on a grave 

near Brown’s Park just over the 

Utah line in the year of—but 
wait. Dare I give myself away? If I 
do, you might think I am too old to 
be of use; and if I do 
not, you will hardly be- 
lieve that I was the eye- 
witness; so here goes. 

It was in the summer 
of 1899 that I read the 
epitaph, and I also saw 
the gentleman as he fell 
before the blazing six- 
gun of a frightened boy. 
Oh, I admit the fact, 
as Sir Harry Lauder 
says. It was thirty-two 
years ago. I was nine- 
teen years young. 

Now this Butch hom- 
bre was a gun-toter and 
fighter of repute. With 
an even start, he could 
have drawn and dis- 
charged his weapon be- 
fore the boy could have 
fired. But he failed to 
read aright the mind of 
his adversary. There is 
some doubt if Butch 
knew that the tantalized victim of his 
bullying carried a gun. Anyhow, the boy’s 
gun did not show until he whipped it, 
shooting, from the front of his baggy shirt. 

So there lies Butch. It saved Uncle 
Sam and his officers many a long march 
and dollar, did that funeral. 

Not holding with the skeptics against 
the old-fashioned reputations of the his- 
toric Western gun fighters, yet not in- 
tending to be guilty of lese-majesty as 
far as their romances are concerned, and 
admitting that there is some truth about 
the speed with which certain old-timers, 
both for and against the law, could draw 
and shoot, I still do not agree with all 
the cheap lickspittles who insist that 
every old tale of the “wild and woolly” 
must be true because it is romantic and 
American. Further, I am going to tell 
you some incidents of gun-play that are 
not second-hand. 

Much has lately been published in the 
magazines, pro and con, relative to the 
speed and accuracy of certain historic 
characters with the celebrated .45 or 
variants thereof. Any student of the pis- 
tol knows that better shooting is done 
today in conventional competition than 
could possibly have been the case thirty 
years ago. The weapons and the ammuni- 
tion are vastly superior. On the other 
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hand, the men who use them are proba- 
bly not so good as gun fighters. The en- 
vironment is different. We will not take 
into account the professional murderers 
of the racketeers. 

Thirty, forty or fifty years ago in the 
Far West everybody owned a six-shooter 
and almost always carried it, except when 
in a city. The roads were poor for fast 
travel; there were no automobiles, few 
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Sheriff John Pope. Note the six-gun between his right hand and the scales 


telegraph lines and scattered peace offi- 
cers. You packed your gun as you now 
do your auto license and tried to be 
proficient in its use. You carried your 
artillery in an open holster for all the 
world to see, exceptions to be noted. 

I spent two and a half years hunting 
up gun fights. It was a complex. When 
you look for trouble, you can always 
find it. When you lurk around the moun- 
tains and the mines, the bad lands and 
the bad men, the ranches and the round- 
ups, the drinking and gambling houses, 
searching for excitement in out-of-the- 
way places, you are bound to find some 
samples of what you are looking for. 
After your experience ripens, you form 
your own opinions about certain things. 


ENCE I do not agree with the often- 

expressed belief that speed in the 
draw, either now or thirty years ago, 
necessarily wins a gun fight. If it were 
possible for two men, simultaneously 
and out of a clear sky, to decide to shoot 
each other, why, you might then witness 
a fair competition in the art of drawing, 
aiming and firing a pistol, with a life for 
a prize. But no two minds work alike. 
One or the other is not quite sure just 
what he is going to do or exactly when 
he is going to do it. 


That is where the historic bad man got 
his reputation. He had no compunction 
about killing; so when he pulled his gun 
in competition, he knew beforehand that 
he would shoot. The reverse was usually 
true of the amateur he picked for his 
bullying. The non-professional gun-toter 
never thinks it inevitable that he, in his 
turn, must shoot instantly to kill. In self- 
defense one is seldom mentally prepared. 
The exceptions to the 
general rule are often 
fatal to the habitual 
swaggerer. Hence the 
fate of Butch, the out- 
law, requiescat in pace, 
whose fame was his 
downfall. His reputa- 
tion was so awe-inspir- 
ing to a certain fright- 
ened boy that when the 
youth heard the great 
outlaw was looking for 
him, he at once made 
up his terror-stricken 
mind to shoot at the 
first sign of assault. 

The outlaw of the old 
days had a decided ad- 
vantage over the more 
responsible type of 
peace officer. The crim- 
inal was well aware of 
the fact that the officer 
would rather take him 
alive than dead. That 
split second of difference of opinion 
laid by the heels many a good cop. If 
both men had their guns out—but hear 
the story. . 

An outlaw named Warner, since hanged, 
had turned up in a small ranch town in 
Uintah County, Utah, a week after an 
express car on the Union Pacific had been 
held up and looted. This village was 
about a hundred miles south of the rail- 
way. I was playing poker in the only 
place of public entertainment, the usual 
saloon and dance-hall joint. The folks of 
the surrounding country were mostly of 
the Mormon faith and were respectable, 
peace-loving ranchmen. 

The front of the saloon building was 
the store, and next door was the post 
office. The place was well filled, as direct- 
ly after supper there was to be a town 
meeting at the mayor’s house, across the 
street. It was a summer evening, and the 
lack of overcoats permitted one to note 
that every man in sight swung a gun at 
the hip, and some had two. There was a 
little friendly drinking going on, but no 
noise and no disorder. Now and again 
some ranchman’s wife or daughter would 
step in from the store to confer with 
husband or father about purchases or 
other family matters. Their presence 
seemed quite unnoticed. 











The swinging doors opened, and in 
walked Warner with two strangers of 
the usual tramp type. They paused and 
peered sharply about the room, then 
swaggered down to the end of the bar 
and stood facing the front entrance. 
Placing his starboard six-shooter on the 
counter, Warner invited all hands to step 
up and have a drink. He accompanied 
this gesture by tossing on the bar a hand- 
ful of newly minted twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. One rolled over the edge and 
lodged under the table next to mine. A 
man leaned over and picked it up. When 
he straightened, a .45 was in his hand 
and pointing at Warner. 

“Stick ’em up, Warner!” he cried and 
flashed a Federal badge that had been 
unnoticed beneath his open vest. 

Everybody jumped back from the out- 
law’s vicinity, including his two com- 
panions. The officer took a step toward 
his man. Warner’s hand had been resting 
on the bar near his gun. He snatched it 
up and fired, the bullet striking the 
deputy in the shoulder bone. The officer’s 
gun discharged in the air as he fell from 
the shock. Warner and his two friends 
jumped from a rear window and escaped. 


HERE were enough good men in the 
room to have riddled those outlaws, 
and sufficient fearless riders and fast 
horses within a radius of a hundred feet 
of the mélée to ride Warner ragged; but 
the action was too fast. He had a few 
minutes’ start before the crowd got their 
brains to function properly. Nerve was 
not lacking, but by the time the quickly 
deputized posse was ready to ride, under 
the leadership of the wounded Marshal 
Smith, the outlaws were streaking 
through the bewildering trails among the 
buttes and canons of the bad lands and 
it was black night. Prepared to ride, as 
they had been prepared to shoot, and 
mounted on some of the best horses of 
the old Arab strain, the thieves were 
doing the natural thing. Nobody else, 
with the exception of Marshal Smith, 
had been thinking along those lines. 
When Marshal Smith picked up the 
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gold coin, he concluded that Warner, 
whom he had recognized from published 
pictures, was one of the train robbers 
and that this new coin had been looted 
from the express car. He was a fast 
thinker, and his surmise was correct but 
his method wrong. Hence Warner, with 
his vast experience, had figured that 
Smith would rather take him alive than 
dead and so “fired under the gun,” mak- 
ing his escape. 


HE picture changes. This time it is 

a lonesome trail in the far Uintahs. 
Two deputy sheriffs, one an old hand 
and the other this writer, were riding to 
a rendezvous to meet two sheep thieves. 
The old hand had intercepted a message 
that had put him in possession of certain 
information. The gentlemen for whom 
the note was intended were promptly 
thrown into the local calaboose. Then the 
old hand deputized his young friend to 
accompany him. We two officers rode 
forth to keep the appointment intended 
for our two prisoners. I was scared and 
nervous. The old hand noticed it. 

“Pardner,” he grinned, “don’t shoot 
unless I do. These sheep-herders can’t 
hit nothin’. You can give ’em the first 
crack at you and still be safe. They will 
be feelin’ guilty as h— anyhow.” 

His young “pardner” was not so sure 
of all that. 

It was a three-hour jog up the moun- 
tain to the appointed place. The sheriff 
figured that these two parties had never 
met. The captured letter indicated this 
probability. When the expected riders 
came in sight, the sheriff removed his 
glove, flipped out his six-shooter, looked 
over the shells and spun the cylinder, 
then replaced it in his holster. The kid 
deputy did likewise. At a decorous jog 
the nags were spurred right up to the 
waiting horsemen. In ragged overalls, 
with rifles across the horns of their sad- 
dles, they were a tough-looking pair. 

“Good day, men,” greeted the sheriff. 
“Here is the note you writ about them 
woollies.” 

As he handed the familiar letter to the 


man in advance the sheriff took the rifle 
from the fellow’s hand with a quick jerk. 
The young deputy stuck up the other 
sheep thief and made him drop his rifle 
to the ground. It is safe to assert here 
that no man ever came any nearer te 
being shot than that same sheepman in 
the split second of hesitancy before he 
let the rifle slip to the ground. The 
youngster’s finger fairly trembled on the 
trigger. This nervousness in all prob- 
ability showed in his face. 

“Shoot their horses if they try to get 
away,” ordered the old hand. 

While speaking he handcuffed the first 
man to the horn of his own saddle; then, 
turning to my prisoner, he handcuffed 
him also. The rifles were tied beneath 
the saddle flaps. Except for a little curs- 
ing, hardly a word had been spoken by 
the prisoners until the cavalcade was on 
the trail for home. 

The point is this: even with loaded guns 
in their hands the thieves were not ready. 
The sheriff did not have his gun out of 
the holster when he disarmed his man. 
He had planned it all out beforehand. 
As for worrying about his young assis- 
tant, the older deputy sheriff figured that 
the boy was nervous enough and fast 
enough to kill his man on the least prov- 
ocation, and one sheep thief more or less 
in the world at that time was not of para- 
mount importance in the general scheme 
of things. It is my belief that the older 
officer was both interested and amused 
to see how his assistant would conduct 
himself in the skirmish. 


T seemed to me as though more quar- 

rels were started between Easterners 
and Westerners through misunderstand- 
ing of verbal deportment than from any 
other cause. While the Western chaps 
would call each other the foulest names 
in a spirit of friendship and jest, no 
tenderfoot, though he might come from 
the toughest dregs of Eastern society, 
could put exactly the proper tone in his 
venture at blackguarding; hence gun 
fights, which were started by the West- 
ern man with his open holster. 


Fort Bridger as I knew it in the fall of 1899 








Of course, many Easterners could 
shoot with great expertness before they 
ever went west. Also, the West was East 
in character before it was called ‘“West- 
ern.” A bully is a bully anywhere, and 
he became flagrant in the West only 
because he was allowed to pack a gun 
and had space to practice with it. The 
better citizens were too busy building 
up the country to curb all of them. 

Such a bully was Crow Hatch, a gun- 
man of skill with a mean disposition. He 
was playing cards with two tipsy punch- 
ers and a pale, shrewd-faced little lad 
who had mentioned that his home was in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. Crow had been “rid- 
ing” this youngster to an extent almost 
beyond endurance. He put just enough 
rough humor in his insulting insinuations 
to keep the drunken cowmen in a state 
of careless hilarity. Crow was cheating 
them and trying to keep the boy from 
Erie so roiled up that he could trim him 
also. The kid was not quite sure that 
Crow was serious and evidently figured 
that, as the same vile names were being 
applied to the cowpunchers as to him- 
self, it would pay him to be “pally” 
also; so the next time he caught Crow 
Hatch cheating he laughingly called 
him “a clumsy old . 

Hatch jumped to his feet and jerked 
his gun. The kid, with a look of amaze- 
ment, slowly put his hands in the air. 

“Stand up, you stinking tin-horn!” 
roared Crow. 

As the boy obeyed, Crow Hatch, 
watching him narrowly, saw his lip 
tremble. At this he 
took another step to- 
ward his victim and 
jabbed the muzzle of 
the gun in the boy’s 
stomach. The latter 
gasped. Crow followed 
this up with a string of 
unprintable expletives, 
in the midst of which 
he dropped to the floor 
with a grunt like a 
felled ox. 

The kid had struck 
_ him in the corner of 
the jaw with a down- 
ward slash of his 
clinched fist—a blow 
that is as deadly as a 
black-jack if properly 
delivered. Then he 
jerked a gun from a 
shoulder holster and 
sprang at the prostrate Mr. Hatch. He 
stamped on the hand that still held the 
big six-shooter, picked it up and brought 
it down on Crow’s stomach with terrible 
force. With a violent retch the man rolled 
over. Returning his own pistol to its hol- 
ster, the boy from Erie yanked Crow to 
his feet by his shirt collar and held him 
against the bar. There he beat him up 
with his own gun until even that hard- 
boiled audience had to step in and stop it. 

Except for being the best lightweight 
fighter of the period, that kid did not 
know a thing about fight psychology! 
There, again, all the dope was upset. An 
experienced gun fighter, having the drop, 
could not pull the trigger quick enough 
to stop that descending fist. The cocked 
gun did not even discharge. The hand 
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that held it had instantly been paralyzed. 
Even in those far days guns were poor 
tools for bluffing—in some company. 

Again the picture changes. I had been 
deputized by United States Marshal 
Smith to join a posse in a man-hunt 
through the bad lands between Vernal, 
Utah, and White River. It seems that 
the miscreants had fled from Salt Lake 
Valley, through Strawberry Pass and 
into the country named. 


HE third day out my horse fell, 

and I twisted an ankle. We were 
hunting our quarry through a veritable 
painted desert at the time and were well 
scattered, as the outlaws had separated. 
In truth, I was in a bit of a quandary, 
because I had seen neither a picture of 
the criminals nor the men themselves 
and had depended on a very common- 
place description hurriedly handed to us 
as we joined the posse at Vernal. 

My half-wild horse would not let me 
approach near enough to mount; but as 
my canteen was on my back and my 
rifle in my hand when the nag fell on my 
legs, things were not at all desperate. It 
was hot, and my ankle hurt; so I sought 


the shade of an overhanging sandstone - 


ledge on the rim of a shallow draw. The 
bottom of this small cafion was strewn 
with huge boulders. 

As the chase carried on, the disabled 
man-hunter would be missed and eventu- 
ally hunted up; so why worry? The zig- 
zag course of the hunted might bring 
the finish quite near my sanctuary, Shots 


“LIGHT TACKLE LAKERS,” by Brees 


Forrest. The best of sport if you know how. 


All in the neat issue. 


had already been exchanged. The depu- 
ties were pressing the hunt against night- 
fall, and the outlaws were doing their 
utmost to keep ahead and alive until 
dark, or so it appeared to the observer 
beneath the ledge. 

About six o’clock in the evening two 
horsemen put in an appearance at the 
lower end of the canon, about three- 
quarters of a mile distant. They were 
both afoot and leading their nags, travel- 
ing slowly and often stopping as though 
to listen or rest. They were not together, 
but were coming toward the water in a 
parallel course and about two hundred 
yards apart. It was reasonable to sup- 
pose that these men belonged to the 
posse, and were returning to search for 
their missing member. 


WORK AT THE COVERED 
BRIDGE,” by Paut Brown. A bass will 
always eat if you offer him what he wants. 


“THE ALL-ROUND CAMPING OUTFIT,” 
by CLAUDE M. KReEIDER. An expert gives you his 
views on the subject. 


“GETTING TROUT IN AUGUST,” 


Some instinct kept me from trying to 
attract the attention of the horsemen. I 
was still uncertain whether they were 
deputies or outlaws. When they had cov- 
ered about half the distance up the 
cafion, a most surprising thing took 
place. They jumped on their horses and 
started toward each other at a run, six- 
shooters blazing. The observer could not 
tell which was the officer and which the 
outlaw, not being well acquainted with 
either. The action was very rapid and 
not so easy to chronicle. 

Although both combatants were armed 
with rifles, carried in saddle scabbards 
beneath the leg, in their mutual excite- 
ment of discovery they each had resort- 
ed to the six-gun as the quickest with 
which to get into action. They raced 
their nags toward each other. When they 
were about one hundred yards apart, 
they simultaneously began to shoot. As 
the last shot left each gun one fighter 
tried to pull out his rifle (which he 
should have done when the action be- 
gan), and the other reached for his rope. 
In truth, the rope was swinging before 
the rifle was out of the scabbard. The 
ponies were dodging and plunging as 
they circled. 

The rope connected before the rifle, 
and the rifleman was yanked from the 
saddle. Putting the spurs to his pony, 
the roper dragged his victim a couple of 
hundred yards. Then, leaving his pony 
to keep the rope taut, he dismounted 
and ran back to the now quiet body on 
the ground, whose hand still clutched the 
rifle. The victor picked 
up the gun and used 
it as a club, then re- 
moved the cartridge- 
belt, loosed the rope 
and ran for his horse 
and mounted. Quickly 
he roped the other 
horse and started at a 
gallop up the canon. 
He streaked by my 
perch within fifty rods. 


by 


ALBERT E. ANpREws. /t can be done, and how! 


NLY then was I 

sure that this rope 
artist was an outlaw 
and not an officer. I 
quickly unlimbered my 
carbine. It gave some 
speed to the flying out- 
law, but otherwise did 
no damage. A running 
target in the twilight, 
among huge boulders, is not so easy 
to hit. 

It seems that two of these outlaws 
were brothers, by the name of Wall. The 
horse of one had been shot from under 
him early in the ruction. The other 
brother had carried him double until 
night and had then left him hidden in 
a canon. The next day the chase had 
carried on some distance to the east. 
The mounted thief did not wish to leave 
his brother afoot, to die of thirst in the 
desert; so he doubled back in the night 
with a view to catching some officer un- 
awares, stealing his horse, picking up 
his brother and escaping from behind 
the line of his pursuers. This was the 
drama enacted before the eyes of the dis- 
abled observer. (Continued on page 68) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 563-pound Minnesota muskalonge establishes a new world’s record 


WO muskalonge entered in the 
Field & Stream Annual Prize 
Fishing Contests have established 
new world’s records within recent 
years. In 1929 Mr. Gordon M. Curtis 
took a fish weighing 53 pounds and 12 
ounces in Lake of the Woods, Ontario. 
Last year a 5614-pounder was caught by 
Mr. J. W. Collins in the Lake of the 
Woods of Minnesota. It measured 55 
inches in length and 
295% inches in girth. 

Just stop for a mo- 
ment and try to pic- 
ture to yourself a 
fresh-water tiger 
weighing 5614 pounds. 
It’s a pretty hard 
thing to do, but per- 
haps the accompany- 
ing picture will help 
you. The dynamic en- 
ergy and power of 
such a fish are simply 
immense. 

And please note the 
tackle which Mr. Col- 
lins is holding. It con- 
sists of a True Tem- 
per rod, a Heddon 
reel, a U.S. Line Com- 
pany line and a Pfleu- 
ger Muskill Spoon. 

We will certainly 
hand it to Mr. Collins for having ac- 
complished a feat which could well be 
envied by the most skilled anglers. It’s 
superb, and we want to take this op- 
portunity of telling him how proud we 
are to include him among the winners in 
the Prize Fishing Contest. 

A year or so ago I made an analysis of 
both the brook trout and the small- 
mouth bass entered in the Field & 
Stream Contests during the last ten 
years. In these I showed, among other 
things, that during the past five years 
the average size of these fish has actually 
increased as compared with the weight 
of those entered during the previous half 
decade. This, I believe, is contrary to 
popular opinion. 

The same thing seems to be true of 
the muskalonge. Here are some facts 
concerning the prize-winning fish entered 
in our Contests during the last ten years: 

The average weight of all of the prize- 
winning muskies from 1927 to 1931 in- 
clusive is 46 pounds. That of the first- 
prize winners only, during the same pe- 
riod, is 51 pounds. 

From 1923 to 1926 inclusive the 
average weight of all the prize-winning 
fish is 42 pounds and of the first- 
prize winners only, 47 pounds. These 
figures certainly don’t indicate any 
falling off in the size of present-day 
muskalonge! 

While we are at it, here are some 


other facts concerning the prize winners 
during this same decade which will prob- 
ably interest you: 

Exactly 75 per cent of the fish were 
taken on spoons or spinners, 22% per 
cent on plugs (wooden minnows), and 
the balance on live bait. I'll bet it’s a 
surprise to a lot of you that so few fish 
were taken on natural bait. 

Of 48 prize-winning fish, 23 came 





This fish broke the world’s record for muskalonge 


from Ontario (mostly all from the Lake 
of the Woods region), 17 from Wiscon- 
sin, 6 from Minnesota (also the Lake of 
the Woods country) and 1 each from 
Michigan and New York. 

Of 41 prize-winning fish, 3 were caught 
in May, 5 in June, 10 in July, 6 in Au- 
gust, 13 in September and 4 in October. 

We must not waste any more time, 
however. Let us gét along with Mr. Col- 
lins’ story of how he did it. 


A WORLD’S RECORD MUSKY 
By J. W. Collins 


E would be a natural guess to say 
that Adam was the first to tell a fish 
story. If he didn’t tell one, he surely 
never knew what he missed. However, he 
had no competition at the time and there- 
fore could have stretched a few points 
and got away with it. Besides, it would 
seem that Eve was of a trusting nature 
and would not have questioned his prow- 
ess. But that was a long time ago and 
things have changed. Now we have 
plenty of competition, not only in catch- 
ing fish but in telling about them. 

The Lake of the Woods was created, 
but man established the boundary line, 
giving the United States plenty of open 
water and Canada the beautiful scen- 
ery, characterized by something like 
14,000 islands. This part of the lake 
is fed by numerous springs of ice-cold 


water and therefore is the hang-out of 
game fish. 

Our little party consisted of Harry 
Johnson, Barber Kane and myself. We 
hied ourselves away from Baudette, Min- 
nesota, on July 23rd and drove by car to 
Nestor Falls. From there we went by 
boat to our camps, a distance of about 
two miles. 

The following morning we started out 
early for the fishing 
grounds. We cranked 
up the old outboard 
and went sailing 
among the islands. 
Presently our guide 
shut off the motor and 
we paddled over to a 
reef. In the meantime 
we had assembled our 
tackle and were ready. 


BEGAN opera- 

tions by casting 
over toward a reef 
among some boulders, 
where there was a sort 
of pool which looked 
as though it might har- 
bor a musky. On my 
second cast I hooked 
one. This caused con- 
siderable excitement. 
Even Billy, our guide, 
jumped to his feet and began to instruct 
me how to land this monster. But alas, 
we were doomed to disappointment! Mr. 
Musky took a sudden notion to go south, 
and believe me, he went there! He 
steered a course directly amidships, and 
—our musky was gone. The line parted 
just above the leader. 

Putting on a different lure, I started 
in all over again, but our luck had ap- 
parently ebbed. We tried another and 
still another lure, but in spite of what we 
offered them we had no better luck. 

The following morning we were again 
casting on the reef. My hook caught on 
a weed. Billy began to paddle back to re- 
lease me, while I made every effort to get 
the hook to slip off the weed. The line 
parted. Why? Simply because I was 
fishing with a rotten line. Then I took 
off the remainder of the old line and put 
on a new U. S. line of 30-pound test, 
which I took along in case of emer- 
gency. I began all over again to try to 
conquer the fresh-water tiger in his lair. 
And lo and behold, within an hour I had 
hooked my big 56!4-pounder. 

Jimminy Christopher! Everybody was 
excited now! Mine host and guide, 
Friend Billy, indulged in some very swift 
and mysterious movements and excla- 
mations. He put out to deep water, and 
for the longest time the musky and I 
kept battling back and forth. Then, as 
the fish began to (Continued on page 60) 
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Bulletin of the American Game Association 


STAMPS TO SAVE DUCKS 


OLLOWING the Senate hearings 

on waterfowl in April, at which 

the McCormack shell tax bill was 

strenuously opposed, it was pre- 
dicted the Senate Committee on Wild Life 
would present a plan of its own. By the 
time this magazine is off the press the 
Committee will have announced its de- 
cision, The form that recommendation 
will take may be clearly inferred from the 
remarks of Sen. Harry B. Hawes, the 
Vice-chairman of the Senate Committee, 
at the recent annual convention of the 
Izaak Walton League. 

The Senator stated that the voluminous 
testimony convinced the Committee that 
the duck hunters want to pay to maintain 
their own sport, and that they do not 
want to impose upon upland game and 
trap shooters to do it. He said a sugges- 
tion had come to him which looked feas- 
ible: namely, the issuance of “Migratory 
Bird Stamps” at a dollar or two each, 
sold through the post-offices, to be at- 
tached to the state licenses of duck hunt- 
ers. The proceeds from such stamps at a 
dollar each, he estimated, would yield 
about $1,500,000 annually, $1,000,000 of 
which could be used for waterfowl breed- 
ing and feeding grounds, $250,000 for law 
enforcement, and $250,000 for administra- 
tion, surveys, investigations, experiments, 
etc. 

The Izaak Walton League Convention 
at its closing session approved this sug- 
gestion almost unanimously. 

Dollar stamps may yet save the ducks! 
It’s the plan which the sportsmen through- 
out the country seem to prefer. Those 
who want to contribute more annually 
can buy as many stamps as their purses 
permit. 

All real friends of the ducks ought to 
lay aside their individual opinions and 
back any plan the Senate Committee rec- 


ommends. Let’s get action! 


BETTER FISHING 


VERY angler wants better fishing. 

He can have it if he will do his part. 
Improving the natural habitat is far more 
important than Yaising fish for stocking 
purposes, and we are thoroughly in favor 
of restocking to the limit. 

If your favorite lake does not produce 
results, it may be that it is fished too hard. 
Probably it needs some inviolate refuges, 
especially spawning areas, where the fish 
are never disturbed. And probably the 
carp are killing out the fish food. 

And how about your favorite trout 
stream? Do you spend most of your time 
walking over barren waters? And what 
happens along in July, August and Sep- 
tember, when the water gets low? 

Michigan has been improving her trout 
waters by felling trees into the streams 
and lakes to furnish food and shelter. 
Virginia has been building many small 
dams in her trout streams to furnish pools 
where otherwise there would be barren 
riffles. 

Fish must have food and shelter just as 
must game birds and animals. Water 
alone is not sufficient. The “pasture” must 
be right. 
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A series of low dams can be constructed 
quickly and with little expense. An an- 
chored log here, a stone dam there, a new 
pool yonder all assure better fishing this 
year and next. 

Give your fish a fighting chance. Build 
dams, low dams and many of them. Then 
see to it that all the fish pirates are 
cleaned up. Don’t let them steal your sport. 


BRADLEY RE-ELECTED 


VERY constructive program was 

presented at the tenth annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, held at Chicago, April 21st, 
2nd and 23rd. 

Among the speakers were A. E, An- 
drews, Assistant Editor of the Indiana 
Farmers’ Guide; Paul L. Errington, 
Wisconsin’s Cooperative Quail Investi- 
gation; Dr. R. A. Green, University of 
Minnesota; Aldo Leopold, game survey 
expert; Paul G. Redington, Chief, United 
States Biological Survey; Henry O’Mal- 
ley, United States Commissioner of Fish- 
eries; Talbott Denmead, United States 
Bureau of Fisheries; S. T. Dana, Dean of 
the School of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan; Dr. William H. 
Moore, Vice-chairman of the Pennsylva- 
nia Game Commission; E. A. O'Neal, 
President, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; L. R. Schoenmann, Land Eco- 
nomic Survey, Michigan; Dr. Joseph S. 
Dixon, National Park Service; Sen. Har- 
ry B. Hawes, who reviewed the work of 
the Special Committee on Wild Life Re- 
sources of the United States Senate, and 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, the explorer. 

Resolutions adopted appealed for the 
elimination of black bass from the com- 
mercial market, endorsed a_ waterfowl 
stamp to finance a duck program, ap- 
proved the efforts of the Alaskan author- 
ities to protect the big brown and grizzly 
bears, urged the states to stop destructive 
duck baiting and the use of excessive 
numbers of live waterfowl decoys, and 
opposed the transfer of public resources 
to the state. 

Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago was 
re-elected President. Vice-presidents elect- 
ed were Dr. M. D’Arcy Magee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., G. Warren Kinney of 
Seattle, Dr. Elias Bush Guile of Utica, 
Judson L. Wicks of Minneapolis and 
John G. Bradford of Sioux Falls. The 
Treasurer and Secretary, Otto C. Doer- 
ing and Fred N. Peet respectively, both 
of Chicago, were re-elected. 


CHECKING THE KILLERS 


= birds nest fairly early and, 
the cover being sparse, crows and 
magpies get most of the first nesting of 
quail, ducks, grouse and pheasants,” says 
W. W. Humphreys of Gannett, Idaho, 
formerly one of the state game wardens 
and an experienced hunter of predators of 


all kinds, who bases his opinion on years 
of personal observation. 

“On a five-mile strip on the Boise 
River and Sand Creek, I killed 335 old 
magpies, 312 old crows, and many harm- 
ful hawks and owls. Also tore down 756 
magpie nests containing from six to eight 
eggs each. The next year not one magpie 
nest could be found on this strip, but when 
a forty-acre tract of alfalfa was cut over 
the nests of 22 hen pheasants were found.” 

Mr. Humphreys is now connected with 
a game farm at Gannett, and since last 
October he killed 24 Cooper’s hawks, 9 
goshawks and 58 great horned owls in 
addition to many other destroyers of 
game. And since he cleaned out the pred- 
ators he finds a decided increase in the 
song birds nesting there. He and _ his 
friends make frequent raids on the crows, 
using an artificial great horned owl as 
the decoy. A kill of upward of a thousand 
crows in a day is not unusual. Every sec- 
tion of the country should have a Mr. 
Humphreys on the job. 

Here is a tip for the sportsman who 
wants to help increase the game. Control 
the predators and give the game a chance. 
But be sure that your target is one of a 
recognized pirate species, and not one of 
the many beneficial hawks or owls. 


SAVE THE NESTS 


AST fall we called attention to the 
wonderful success of a new game- 
saving device, a “flushing bar” to be 
fastened to the cutting bar, running to the 
harness of the offside horse, which sweeps 
over the grass ahead of the knives and 
saves the nesting birds. It enables the 
operator to lift the knives and save a 
clump of grass. Incubation then continues 
undisturbed. 

This simple device was developed by 
Warden A. J. Peterson of Wisconsin. 
The State Conservation Department has 
furnished many of these bars to farmers 
for use this summer, and neighboring 
states have taken up the idea. 

Where the flushing bar is not used, lit- 
erally hundreds of hatching quail, Hun- 
garian partridges, ring-necked pheasants 
and prairie chickens are destroyed. Even 
when the adults escape, the nests are often 
abandoned or destroyed by vermin. 

Then the question arises: how to save 
the eggs? Most states prohibit the pos- 
session of eggs of wild game birds, but 
every state encourages farmers and 
sportsmen to save such eggs, try to hatch 
them and rear the young. 

A bantam is best for the purpose. If 
a broody bantam is not available, use any 
other small variety of domestic chicken 
except for quail and partridge eggs. If no 
setting hen is available, hurry to a neigh- 
bor and borrow one. 

Set the eggs in a fresh, clean nest on 
the ground in order to approximate natur- 
al conditions. Place a box with a hinged 
cover on the ground, first tacking across 
the bottom a fine mesh wire to keep rats 
and mice from burrowing underneath. 
Place inside on the wire a clump of hol- 
lowed-out sod and build your nest right 
on it. 

It is difficult to know just how soon such 
eggs will hatch, as there is no way to tell 
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how long they have been incubated. 
Watch the nest carefully that none of the 
chicks stray away. 

Feed the hen ordinary scratch grains 
once a day. Allow her about twenty min- 
utes off the nest to cool the eggs, also 
to feed and water. When the chicks hatch, 
leave them in the nest with the hen until 
they are all hatched and dry. Then put 
them in a coop with the hen. Keep them 
confined for a whole day. Be sure to block 
up any holes underneath the edges of the 
coop by packing dirt tightly against the 
outside. 

On the next day let them out to get 
some sunshine, but don’t give them free 
range. Make a small V-shaped yard in 
front of the coop by tacking two 10-inch 
boards about 4 feet long on edge against 
the front of the coop. Keep them confined 
for three or four days before giving them 
free range; otherwise they’re sure to 
wander off into the grass and get lost. 

Feed hard-boiled eggs grated fine about 
four times a day. Don’t feed too much; 
and if there is any left over, pick it up 
before it has time to sour. Sour food in 
a chick’s tummy is sure death. 

This will at least give your birds a 
start. For further feeding information, 
write the American Game Association. 


DUCK ACRES COUNT 


N their present distress the ducks 

would congregate on an acre or less 
of water,” said Paul G. Redington, Chief 
of the United States Biological Survey, 
in urging the Izaak Walton League, the 
American Game Association, other or- 
ganizations, states and individuals to join 
hands as shock troops to restore small 
waterfowl areas. 

“The Survey is ready to give technical 
aid in helping to develop small waterfowl 
nesting, resting or feeding areas between 
now and the time a national restoration 
program can be financed,” said the Sur- 
vey Chief. “A pond here or a drained 
marsh there can be brought back by in- 
expensive projects, and the aggregate of 
many such small areas would materially 
help the ducks.” 

Several national organizations immedi- 
ately pledged their aid, and a joint pro- 
gram of action has been outlined. Watch 
the next issue for details. 

In the meantime, why not get busy and 
see what you can do in your own com- 
munity to help? Half the original breed- 
ing grounds lie in the United States, the 
balance in Canada. Don’t wait until large 
sums are available. Head a “shovel bri- 
gade” in your own community at once. 

Flood a marsh. Dam a ditch. Build a 
lake. Acres count! 


FEDERAL TEAMWORK 


ERTAIN Federal agencies have de- 
stroyed wild-life habitats, while other 
agencies have spent time and money to 
restore and improve breeding conditions. 
Big irrigation, navigation and flood-con- 
trol projects have been pushed forward 
without regard to wild-life values. 
The Senate Committee on Wild Life 
sought to correct this deplorable condition 
by introducing Senate Bill 263 early in 


the present session of Congress. It was 
the first bill passed by the Senate, and 
was referred to the House Committee on 
Agriculture on December 18th. 

No action was taken until May 3rd, 
when:a hearing was granted. Senator 
Hawes, co-author of the bill, the writer 
and others appeared in its behalf. Numer- 
ous instances were cited where consider- 
able money and much yaluable wild life 
could have been saved had such a co- 
ordinative plan been in effect. The bill 
was reported favorably. 

It is hoped that before this item appears 
in print the measure will have been passed 
finally and signed by the President. If this 
measure becomes a law, responsible offi- 
cials will no longer be timid about ap- 
proaching those in charge of large Fed- 
eral projects. 

This is one of the most constructive 
conservation steps taken in recent years. 
It will for the first time assure Federal 
teamwork in behalf of wild life. 


PAYING THE PRICE 


VERY now and then some enter- 

prising state executive or a legisla- 
ture gets the idea that considerable money 
can be saved and greater efficiency as- 
sured by turning over to the state police 
department or to the county sheriffs the 
responsibility for directing all game and 
fish law enforcement work. They over- 
look the fact that this is a specialized line 
of endeavor for which the sportsmen foot 
the bill, and which the game officials 
themselves should direct. 

Oregon is the latest example. Recent 
press dispatches indicate that since the 
game and fish law work was turned over 
to the state police by the last legislature 
violations are again rampant. Game rack- 
eteers are on the job. And the game de- 
partment is helpless. 

“All we can do is to turn reports of 
violations over to the state police de- 
partment and hope they will take 
prompt action,” said a member of the 
Oregon Commission recently. “The Game 
Commission is virtually helpless. We 


have no control over the game wardens.” 

After more than six months of trial 
it is said that the new arrangement has 
proved entirely unsatisfactory to the 
sportsmen of Oregon, to the Game Com- 
mission, and to the superintendent of state 
police, as well as the governor. The con- 
stitutionality of the new law is being at- 
tacked. 

Help from the state police is a fine 
thing, but to saddle them with a responsi- 
bility which should never be theirs is a 
horse of another color. 


PREACHING CONSERVATION 


ANY of us may have thought we 
were “conservation missionaries,” 
but we are convinced that the medal 
should go to the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Grand Island, 
Nebraska, the Reverend Glen L. Rice. 
“In the past ten years,” says Reverend 
Rice, “I have become acquainted with a 
great number of men who belong to that 
great unorganized fraternity of duck 
hunters. I have taken considerable kid- 
ding from my friends who go shooting 
Sunday morning while the flight is on and 
I obviously can’t be in the blind. 

“I dared my friends to come to a special 
Easter Service for duck hunters at nine 
o'clock. They accepted the challenge, and 
146 men, representing many faiths and no 
faith at all, responded. It was a real 
church service, and I gave them what I 
am sure could be called a ‘gospel sermon.’ 

“I believe any minister will gain in his 
influence for g by a genuine, whole- 
some relationship of friendliness with the 
men who love the field, the lake or the 
woodland.” 

The Reverend evidently believes what 
he preaches. He enclosed a snap-shot of 
himself and seven other hunters, five of 
them ministers, with a fine bag of ring- 
— pheasants taken in Nebraska last 
all. 

Good work! We need more preachers 
like him. And we need more ministers 
preaching the gospel of wild-life conser- 
vation and restoration. 
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FUN WITH THE LITTLE 


FELLOWS 
By Adam Tinker 


AST summer I stayed in a mountain- 
ous region near two of the best 
trout streams in the East. For a 
time we had fair sport; then the 
weather turned soggy and the rivers be- 
came like second-rate restaurant coffee. 
About that time one of my good friends 
wired that he was coming up for a little 
fishing. This man has considerable of the 
world’s goods and has fished from North- 
ern Canada to the Gulf Stream, so I was 
very dubious about being able to show 
him any sport. Trout fishing being out of 
the question, the only alternative was a 
beautiful lake nearby. 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











portant to the angler, they can be made 
the source of much lively sport if the 
proper tackle is employed. 

Throughout most of the United States 
we have a variety of panfishes which will 
almost invariably take a hook even when 
trout, bass and other game fishes are en- 
gaged in a fit of temperament. The rock 
bass, yellow and white perch, crappie, 
bluegill, warmouth and even the tiny sun- 
ny are all good little fighters and well 
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are favorites with me. I prefer to tie the 
hook directly to the leader. Therefore I 
use Pennell-eyed hooks. By this method 
you do away with the double loop above 
the hook, which is present when you use 
snelled hooks and looped leaders. 

The leader should be of the weight 
known as “light trout.” This is plenty 
strong enough and is, of course, less con- 
spicuous in the water than a_ heavier 
leader. Three feet is sufficient length. The 
upper portion of a discarded tapered dry- 
fly leader is ideal, 

Usually a light sinker is required and 
for this purpose split BB shot serve well. 

Do you like to see a float or bobber 
start a series of nervous twitches, then 
suddenly take a submarine excursion? I 
must confess that I do. Of course, one of 

the fat variety will 





It is about a mile long 
and contains some 
good bass,  pickerel 
and wall-eyed pike. 

My friend arrived 
and together we drove 
to the lake. He had a 
fine assortment of all 
sorts of tackle and 
was soon casting plugs 
and wabblers all over 
the place. But the big 
boys were on a diet 
and the lacquered 
hardware didn’t tempt 
them. 

About noon I pro- 
duced a can of worms 
and in spite of inten- 
sive kidding on the 
part of my friend, I 
rigged up a fly rod 
with a three-foot lead- 
er, small nickle spin- 
ner and eyed hook, to 
which I transfixed a 
portly specimen of 
Lumbricus _ terrestris 
—or in plain English, 
a night-crawler. Overboard went the rig 
and we rowed along slowly over some 
rocky ledges. In less than a minute the 
rod tip jerked violently and the reel buzz- 
ed. Picking up the rod I soon landed a 
fine rock bass weighing almost a pound. 
After I had caught a second one of about 
the same size, conversion was rapid on the 
part of my friend. He joined me and to- 
gether we renewed our youth, going home 
at evening with a fine catch of rock bass, 
yellow perch and large sunfish. 

There is a moral to this tale: Don't 
pass up the panfish! They’re mighty 
tempting food for one thing, but more im- 





Yellow perch usually like fairly deep, weedy water 


worth catching when taken on light tackle. 

The ideal rod for the maximum of sport 
is, of course, the fly rod. If you have one 
around 3% or 4 ounces which you don’t 
mind using with a small spinner, you 
will find that a half-pound sunfish can 
make things pretty lively. I often use 
small wet flies on a very fine leader and 
have had excellent sport at times, but for 
more certain results it is best for one to 
abandon his prejudice against worms, if 
he has one, and go dig himself a can full. 

Fine tackle for fine fish fits the picture 
perfectly, so let your hooks be sharp and of 
light wire; a No. 6 Sproat or Limerick 


serve or, for that mat- 
ter, we can use an 
ordinary cork. How- 
ever, as we wish to 
keep our tackle as fine 
as possible to derive 
the maximum of sport 
from our small quarry, 
I find that a quill float 
is the best solution. It 
is slim and offers little 
resistance to the air 
when casting. Then, 
when it up-ends in the 
water as a fish takes 
the bait, the float is 
very conspicuous. 
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NE more item of 

equipment is very 
useful and that is a 
small assortment of 
spinners. I like the 
ones with either single 
or double blades on a 
wire shank, with a 
loop at one end for 
attaching the line and 
a catch which opens, 
at the other end, for slipping on a single 
ringed hook or worm gang. Pearl, copper 
and brass spinners are sometimes very 
effective, too. 

If you intend to use night-crawlers, the 
worm gang illustrated on page 44 is one 
of the best rigs. By hooking a big “angle 
bug” in three places, the lure is presented 
in a natural manner. It is a good idea to 
include a few fly-rod-size pork-rind strips 
in the kit, too. They are often deadly 
when used in connection with spinners 
for trolling. 

This, by the way, is one of the best 
methods of taking any of the smaller vari- 
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THIS BOTTLE 
in your old kit bag 


OOD old Absorbine Jr.! 

When a fellow needs a friend in the 
woods, when he’s miles from drug store 
or doctor— 

When he needs relief from muscular 
aches and stiffness—when open wounds 
demand an antiseptic healing help— 


When he’s suffering from sunburn, 
minor burns and scalds, when poison ivy, 
insect bites are making his life miserable— 

Good old Absorbine Jr. is a friend in- 
deed! 

Famed for forty years, no finer, safer, 
surer preparation ever soothed an aching 
muscle, It’s as capable an antiseptic as a 
man could possibly want. 

Look at the many uses for Absorbine 
Jr. listed below. Look them over. Then 
pack up this bottle in your old kit bag 
and go—whenever and wherever you will! 
On sale at all druggists’, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 317 Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating 


1—Sore, stiff muscles 10—Tired feet 
2—Strains, sprains 11—Toothache 

















3—Bruises 12—Simple headaches 
4—Cats, abrasions 
S5—Sunburn 
6— Minor burns, scalds ate 
7—Ineect bites 
8—Poison ivy d 
9—"Athlete’s Foot” 

ABSOR JR. 
CHECKS “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 
Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, scaly, or soft moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 








eties of fishes, When you troll you move 
about and go to the fish instead of waiting 
for them to come to you. Incidentally, 
one often picks up a fine bass or pickerel 
while trolling for perch or rock bass. 
The best trolling rig I have ever used 
is the one shown on this page. Place the 
sinker, a small dipsey or ringed sinker, 
at the end of the line. Then about four feet 
above, attach your three-foot leader. Your 


Look for sunnies around old stumps and 
logs, especially in shallow water 


lure, at the other end of the leader, will 
travel horizontally through the water, 
while the sinker is down below, out of the 
way. Nine times out of ten, when you hit a 
snag, you will find that it is the sinker 
which is fast and not your lure. In waters 
filled with snags it is a good idea to attach 
the sinker to the line with a short length 


| of linen thread which will break under a 








pull slightly less than the line will stand. 
Sinkers are cheap—much cheaper than 


WORM TACKLE 


SPINNER AND PORK RIND eo 


Two useful rigs for panfish 





spinners—and this precaution will save 
you many rigs and much cash. 

Regulate the depth at which you wish 
to troll by the weight of the sinker. 
Yellow perch usually like fairly deep, 
weedy water, while white perch are found 
near the surface as often as they are con- 
siderably below it. 

If you live in any of the northern sea- 
board states, by all means try trolling for 
white perch if you have not already done 
so. This fish is normally a brackish-water 
species, growing to a weight of two 
pounds or even more. I have caught them 
in Great South Bay on Long Island, 
weighing a pound and a half. White perch 
usually do well if landlocked in lakes, 
however, and many such waters in the 
East afford good fishing. 

This fish has the schooling habit and 
once a school is located, the wise angler 
rows around in a circle, keeping his troll 
out in an effort to gather the harvest 
while he may. 

In the case of lakes and ponds on which 
a boat is not available, one of the pleasant- 
est ways of angling for the smaller va- 
rieties of fishes is by the strip-casting 
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method. A fly rod is used, but a fairly 
stiff, rather heavier stick than the little 
314-ounce rod is better. The line should 
be of the enameled variety and of fine 
diameter—size G or H. Rig the tackle 
with a three-foot leader and a single hook. 
A worm is generally used for bait. One 
or two split shot should be attached to 
the leader a foot or so above the hook. 
Here is where the quill float works to 
perfection. Adjust it according to the 
depth of the-water and the species of fish 
sought. Usually four or five feet above the 
hook will be sufficient. 

To make the cast, strip off about forty 
feet of line from the reel, letting it drop in 
rough coils at your feet. Be careful that 
it does not get entangled in sticks or 
weeds. Now, holding the line with the left 
hand, swing the rod backwards with the 
right hand, as you would a bait-casting 
rod. Bring the rod forward with a gradu- 
ally increasing movement until it is at 
about a forty-five-degree angle. Then re- 
lease the line with your left hand. The 
lure and float will go zipping out over the 
water in great shape. With a little prac- 
tice you can easily cast fifty or sixty 
feet in this way. The float keeps the hook 
off the bottom. 


OME anglers prefer a bait-casting rod 

for panfish, but I feel that it detracts 

from the sport, as the short rod has more 
power than is needed and is too stiff. 

It is well to study your water in connec- 
tion with panfish angling. Look for rock 
bass around ledges, old sunken rowboats 
and logs. Sunfish will often be found there, 
too, but usually they prefer more shallow 
water. Weed beds are the favorite haunts 
of yellow perch and many a pickerel has 
been caught by the perch fisherman. Crap- 
pies usually prefer fairly deep water. 
Small shiners or brook minnows are gen- 
erally more readily taken by this species 
than are angleworms. The crappie is an 
unusually good subject for small spinners 
used either with artificial flies or small 
pork-rind strips and trolled with a fly-rod 
outfit. In certain parts of the country the 
crappie grows large, too—big enough for 
Fretp & Stream to include a Crappie 
Class in its annual Prize Fishing Contest. 

Before concluding, I suppose there 
should be some mention made of the lowly 
eel and the humble bullhead. There are 
some who declare they like to fish for 
them. Well—why not? As a matter of 
fact I enjoy this nocturnal occupation my- 
self. There isn’t much to be said about the 
sport beyond offering a hint or two. 

It isn’t necessary to use good tackle to 
catch eels and bullheads, but the rig must 
be strong. A two-pound eel can put up a 
stiff fight. I like a bait-casting rod be- 
cause it is short and compact and one isn’t 
always poking it in his partner’s eye in 
the dark. As every one knows, bullheads 
have spines which can give one a nasty 
wound. If a fish is lightly hooked, it is 
comparatively easy to put your foot on 
him and release your tackle. But how 


A trolling rig for small fish 
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How the quill float works 


often the bullhead is a hog! He has the 
hook half digested by the time you get 
him in. As it isn’t necessary to be particu- 
lar, I use cheap japanned ringed hooks 
tied to a six-inch snell of heavy linen 
thread. Then, when I land a_ bullhead 
which has swallowed the hook, I simply 
administer an anaesthetic in the form of a 
tunk on the head with a stick, cut the snell 
and tie on a new hook. The hooks may 
be redeemed later, after the fish have been 
cleaned. 

And of eels, what shall we say that has 
not already been said? The biggest prob- 
lem is, of course, to hold the blamed 
things once they’re caught. A blacksmith 
in the Catskills, who is addicted to eeling 
in a large way, made himself a pair of 
tongs which ought to pinion an anaconda. 
They are ordinary tongs with cylindrical 
jaws which have been roughened on the 
inside. One squeeze near the eel’s head 
kills the beast and holds him securely. 
If you belong to the ancient and honorable 
Mystic Order of Eel Snatchers, that’s 
worth thinking about. 


THE TROUT SLEUTH 
By Bivisible 


F you have fished much, you have un- 

doubtedly met him for he is invariably 
present on any well-patronized trout wa- 
ters, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
There is something uncanny about the 
way he seems always to have fish in his 
creel, no matter how unpropitious the con- 
ditions. He is a most annoying chap at 
times, for his habit is to show up at eve- 
ning, after every one has had a stupid 
day, with a creel weighted down with nice 
plump trout. How he does it, 
upon as a mystery by most folks. 

Sometimes his associate rod wielders 
pass unkind remarks about his continued 
success. There are whispers of “bait fish- 
ing”, “humph, must have a net” or “knows 
where to buy ’em, I guess.” But they’re 
wrong. The trout sleuth is merely an ex- 
tra-efficient individual who has found out 
a whole lot more about the ways of fish 
than have his methodical and often highly 
jealous brothers. 

For years I have made it a practice to 
learn just a little bit more about trout 
habits each time I go out. If there is an 
“uncatchable” trout on a certain stream, 
I would rather work for him than take 
half a dozen easy fish, when trout are 
really feeding and will rise to almost 
anything. While I have not yet received 
my diploma entitling me to full member- 
ship in the Trout Sleuth’s Club, neverthe- 
less I have discovered, by snooping and 
prying around, some things which I think 
would be mighty valuable (if you don’t 
already know them) to those who fish on 
waters where the trout are sophisticated. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED 


for You 


Big ones—the kind that give you thrills— 
ready to strike your Pflueger Bait—wham! 
—which you “plop” with sure-shot aim in 
just the right spot with a Pflueger Su- 
preme, Summit or Akron Reel. Boy! 
that’s fishing. 

Come—let’s send you the Pflueger Pock- 
et Catalog and tell you about these great 
reels and baits which put backwoods skill 
in your hands, even though you are able 
to fish only a few days in the season. 

Your fish are waiting—your Pflueger 
Tackle is ready—just ask any good sport- 
ing goods dealer. Write your name in the 
coupon and send it to us. 

We are the on aly eye ma manufacturers 
hooks 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. F-7  £. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 





Pflueger O'BOY Spinner 





Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
Spotlite finish. Sizes 7, 9 & 12. Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00 


“FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 
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Pflueger SUMMIT Ree! 
Level-Wind—Anti-back-lash. Jeweled. Polished 
Diamolite. Price $10.00 
Other Pflueger Level-Wind Reels as low as $2.50 








Get this Guide to 
Better Fishing 


Pflueger Tackle shown, 
with interesting facts § 
on fish and fishing. Let 3m 

us send youa free copy. " 
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E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG, CO. 

Dept. F-7_ Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 





Areal, sure-fire fish getter combining all the features you've ever wan 


s bait about 16 inches 


Two attractive 
finishes— Nickel 
and Red, Copper and Red 





wanted 
. The phantom body is in constant motion, fan 4 - La | 
Weighs ‘2 ounce, yet casts beautiful 
wind because there is no air resistance. Lights on the water without 
splashing. Always rides upright and can not 
under the surface, over the weed 
lie. Variable reel speeds will place it anywhere from t' 
Entire indestructible bod: 
insuring positive hooking. Every real fisherma: 
more of these effective lures—so irresistible to | Amy pick- 
erel pike. Send your remittance and order today 
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ke your tackle box up-to-date. 





LIVE HELGRAMITE 
FOR BLACK BASS 


Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
$3.75 per hundred. $2.00 per fifty. 








Geo. O. Strong, Willimantic, Conn. 








Free for the Asking 


Hildebrandt’s Hints for 1932 


Tells how to spinn 

Shows the new FLICKER 

om for ALL a FISH — 
fly-rod_ lure with 

action galore. (Sample 35c) 

Send for Free Copy of Hints 


HILDEBRANDT 272.10, Ses! 

















Ch KISS 


THAT KILLS 


HE KISS of the old reliable Shimmy Wiggler 
is sure death to bass, as these three weighing 
@ total of 33 Ibs. prove to the most skeptical. 


Charlie Edwards of Chicago, in 35 years of fish- 
ing, has fished out all the facts. Here’s what he 
says: 

“At Lake Washington | landed in one day over 
30 bass, which were all returned to the water 
except three shown above. These weighed 10 Ibs., 
1042 Ibs. and 124 Ibs., this last the largest bass 
caught in the lake this year. 


“They were all caught on the old reliable Shimmy 
Wiggler, and after the fishing was over | actually 
kissed this wonderful little wiggler as | gently 
laid it away in my tackle kit. 

“In my opinion there is no other fishing lure that 
can equal the Shimmy Wiggler.” 


The Shimmy Wiggler No. 5, Wt. 5 oz. No. 6, weight % oz. 
All brass or nickel plated. Red and white bucktail standard, 
Price $1.00 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


48-page booklet, “True Temper” Products for 
Sport, free on request. 
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PORK RIND BAITS 


A TRUE TEMPER Proouwcr 








| stream with his fly, 
| would have fished a month ago when the 
| water was cool and there were hatches of 
| flies upon the stream. 


| concealed by an alder bush. 


| dry fly, 
| tapered leader. 





Late June or early July usually brings 
an end to the trout fishing in most of the 
Eastern streams. The rivers shrink to 
summer levels, water temperatures climb 
rapidly and the really large insect hatches 
are over for the year. Trout stop feeding 
and if one insists on pursuing ordinary 
methods, he might better lay up his rod 
for the season. 

What happens to the fish? Do they 
cease feeding entirely? Of course not; 
they must eat to live. During the heat of 
the day, most of the trout lie at the bot- 
tom of the deep pools where the water is 
considerably cooler. Their regular feed- 
ing time is at night, usually from about 


| 9:00 or 10:00 P.M. until dawn. If one 
| cares for nocturnal prowling and can be- 


come reconciled to slipping around on 
rocks and risking a cold bath at every 
other step, he may take some fish and 
often some very large ones, by using wet 
flies at night. But it is not my purpose to 
talk about night fishing. 


HILE it is true that the majority of 
trout spend the daylight hours of 


| summer lying in deep pools where the 


water is cool, it is equally true that some 


| individuals of a more active temperament 
| move about and feed throughout this time 
| of day. 


Here is where the Trout Sleuth 
scores. He does not waste time fishing the 
dry or wet, as he 


Instead, he wades along and _ studies. 
Over near shore there is a bit of shelving 
rock with water cutting under it, to the 
depth of a foot. At the edge of this rock 
Mr. Sleuth sees what many anglers would 
not notice—a thin stream of clear spring 
water trickling into the river. It is nearly 
He cautiously 
wades to within comfortable casting dis- 
tance, quartering somewhat downstream. 
Then, taking his time, he ties a No. 14 
let us say a Cahill, to his 3x 


Carefully lengthening his line in the 
air by means of false casts, he reaches 
the required spot, just above the rock 
and under the alder. Perfect! The fly bobs 
along with the slight current and floats 
within six inches of the rock, to a point 
well down stream, where the line is re- 


| trieved for a second cast. He tries again 
| and again without apparent results. 


Then the sleuth changes to a small 
finely-tied eyed wet fly which he attaches 
to his tapered dry-fly leader. He knows 
that it requires the most delicate tackle, 
plus careful maneuvering, to bring re- 
sults. He wants this wet fly actually to be 
wet, so he carefully reaches into the water 
and submerges it, working his fingers 
back and forth over the body and hackle 
to saturate them completely. Then he casts 
as before, only slightly farther upstream, 


| to allow his fly to sink a few inches. The 
| current sweeps the fly by the rock and 
| down below it. Our sleuth grins, for he 
| has 


seen something interesting—just a 
slight movement, perhaps, but enough to 


| encourage him. 


At the next cast the fly sweeps near 
the rock, as usual, and this time the ang- 
ler’s eye is intent on the small brown 
speck as it drifts along a few inches be- 
low the surface. There is the movement 
of a shadowy form emerging from under 
the shelving rock. It stops momentarily 
and as the fly approaches, jaws open. A 
twitch of the rod tip at just the proper 
instant sets the hook and after a futile 
effort to regain the shelter of the rock, 
a fine brownie dashes downstream. After 
a bit of active play the sleuth slips the net 
under a fourteen-inch fish. Hard work? 
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Perhaps, if you look at it that way, but 
isn’t it worth the effort? 

In hot weather, trout invariably seek 
the coolest water they can find and one 
is almost sure to pick up a few fish by 
carefully working the mouths of smail 
springs. I find that a delicately tied wet 
fly will bring results oftener than a dry 
fly. Trout are finicky in hot weather and 
have to be coaxed. 

By all odds the big bet of the summer 


The trout sleuth in action 


angler is the spring holes which are to 
be found along practically all trout 
streams. On one of my favorite Catskill 
rivers there are three large ones within 
the distance of half a mile. The best part 
of it is that not one fisherman in a thou- 
sand knows of the existence of these 
springs, for they are concealed by the 
heavy growth along the river bank. I 
found them by observing the locality 
around the mouths of small springs which 
flow into the river. These spring holes 
are about fifty feet long by twelve feet 
wide and not over eighteen inches deep 
anywhere. 

The water is perhaps 20 degrees cold- 
er than in the river. It is crystalline 
clear and one can count every spot on a 
trout twenty feet away. By approaching 
with extreme caution, moving like a cat 
and keeping concealed by the rank weeds 
and brush, one can see usually from a 
dozen to half a hundred trout. They range 
in size from four or five inches to twelve 
or fourteen inches, 

And the interesting fact is that those 
fish will be in a receptive mood if the 
angler plays his part properly. 

By standing perfectly still one can see 
a fish cruise about here and there and 
occasionally rise to the surface. 


OW the thing to do is to keep cool 

and move with the utmost caution. A 
dry fly will work but a wet fly is usually 
better. Choose a delicate one and tie it di- 
rectly to a tapered dry-fly leader. Rub 
soap on the leader so it will sink and not 
cast a shadow on the water. Then wet 
the fly thoroughly. “You can spit (or 
should I say expectorate?) on it, saturat- 
ing it well so it will sink immediately 
after it strikes the water. 

Ready? Then pick the largest fish and 
work your line through the air with short 
false casts until you have sufficient length. 
But don’t drop it right over the trout. 
That would be a mistake. Aim for a spot 
a foot or even two feet to one side. The 
chances are the trout will come for the 
fly like a terrier pouncing on a rat. You 
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will see the fish’s jaws close. A gentle 
turn of the wrist sets the hook. Now, and 
most important: Lead that fish away from 
the others as promptly and gently as you 
can. If you don’t force him too hard, the 
chances are he will swim to your feet quite 
docilely. Then you and he can have it out 
where the disturbance won’t put down the 
others. If the fish is not over ten inches 
long, get him moving through the water 
and swing him up on shore. Then sneak 
up and crack his neck. Yes, I know some 
people will say it’s not sporting, that it 
strains a rod and does a lot of other 
things. As to the first, it’s plain bunk. 
Have you not outwitted the trout fairly 
under most difficult conditions? And if 
your rod is of good make and weighs four 
ounces or over, the weight of a 10-inch 
trout will not be greater than that of fifty 
feet of enameled line plus water resistance, 
when one is picking up line on a long cast. 
Sudden jerks break rods—not steady 
pulls. 

If you have proceeded cautiously you 
may be able to take two or three other 
fish before they all become alarmed and 
are “put down”. When this occurs you 
can move on to the next spring hole and 
spend an hour there. I find that after an 
hour’s rest, trout will usually be as eager 
to feed as though they had never been 
disturbed. 


E that as it may, even when fish are 
B alarmed they may still be caught, 
strange as that may sound. If one has the 
patience he may cast a fly over a school of 
alarmed trout and let it sink to the bottom 
among the fish. Waiting motionless for 
five minutes or more, the Sleuth twitches 
his rod tip gently, imparting a slight move- 
ment to the fly. Almost invariably one of 
the trout (and usually a large one) will 
sneak over and finally snap it up. All of 
this type of fishing depends on keeping the 
fly and trout in sight and one must strike 
promptly and gently. By using this meth- 
od I captured three fine trout from a 
school of alarmed fish last season. 

Lest it be imagined by anyone that 
these methods are unfair because, by us- 
ing them, one can clean out a spring hole, 
let me state that such is not the case. 
Trout from the main stream will quickly 
replace those caught. Each spring has a 
given capacity and the fish seem to know 
it. 

Toward the close of the fly season when 
food is not so abundant, but while fish 
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fish eventually and when they strike they 
do so savagely. If you miss hooking a fish 
it will rarely come a second time. 

On one memorable day, a friend and I 
took some two dozen fine brown trout 
from nine to fourteen inches by this meth- 
od. We fished only the fastest runs and 
often waded a city block or more through 
quiet pools without casting. Several ang- 
lers were on the stream that day and their 
creels were virtually empty. They believ- 
ed that, because fish were not rising nat- 
urally, they could not be caught. It is 
interesting to note that all these trout 
were taken on the same pattern of fly—a 
No. 10 fan-wing Royal Coachman. The 
sun was shining brightly and the water 
was clear as crystal. 

Another valuable kink in connection 
with pocket fishing is the use of two flies. 
The end fly should be a very delicately 
tied wet fly, preferably a dark pattern 
such as Grouse-and-Orange or one of the 
spider hackles. It should have a heavy 
hook so it will sink readily. Tie it directly 
to the end of your tapered leader. About 
fifteen inches above attach your fan-wing 
dry fly by means of a short gut snell. 
When you work fast water with this rig, 
the wet fly goes tumbling down through 
the current in the wake of the floater. At 
least half of your strikes will be on the 
wet fly—just a gentle pluck. A twitch of 
the tip sets the hook and the fun is on. 
Unorthodox, I suppose. But it’s a delight- 
ful heresy and it will bring untold fun 
to the sinner who practices it craftily. 

Then there is that problem of short- 
striking trout. Haven’t we all seen days 
when fat brownies and rainbows will 
roll over just ahead of us in the current, 
showing gleaming sides and thumbing 
their fins at our efforts to hook them? 
Often they will rise again and again at 
our flies—yet when we strike there’s 
nothing there. No, it isn’t a question of 
reactions. We aren’t getting old and slow. 
The fish simply aren’t striking fairly. 

Often when one sees trout rising con- 
sistently and yet cannot get results with 
ordinary flies, the cause may lie in the 
fact that the fish are feeding on gnats. 


They can be fooled: not always, but often | 
enough to make things interesting. Here | 


is where the finely tied wet fly and soaped 
leader come in again. I generally use two 
flies, one a No. 14, the other a No. 16, 
tied not over two feet apart. Then I fish 
upstream and diagonally across, allow- 
ing the flies to drift over the rising fish. 
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A top view of the spring. Note how position is concealed from river 


are still active, they move into fast water. 
Fishing the pockets and heavy rips with 
a fan-wing or bivisible dry fly will often 
bring results. Float the fly over the fastest 
water and “pound” each likely pocket by 
making many casts. The best position for 
the angler is directly downstream and not 
over twenty-five feet away from the pock- 
et. Repeated casting will usually interest 


Sooner or later I feel the pluck which 
indicates a strike. The important thing to 
remember is that your response to the 
fish’s strike must be delicate. A harsh 
strike will tear the fly from the trout’s 
mouth. 

By using this method on a big pool 
where trout were feeding on small insects, 
I captured, last season, six lovely trout 
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PERFORMANCE 
1S 


EVERYTHING 


ROM coast to coast, from Gulf to 
Hudson's Bay, “True Temper” matches 
its life and action—its fighting heart of 
finest rapier steel—against the plung- 
ing bulk of giant game fish—and wins. 


This 35-pound musky caught in the 
weed beds of Lac Vieux Desert by J.L. 
Moore is only one of thousands of ex- 
amples that have proved, again and 
again, the mettle and the thoroughbred 
performance of “True Temper” Rods, 
Mr. Moore says: 

“Performance, as in all the rods of your 
make | have used, was everything, even 
overcoming the difficulties of the weed 
bed in which this huge fellow fought.” 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FREE on request. . . 48-page catalog, 
“True Temper” Products for Sport. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 
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USE DARDEVLES 


The genuine DARDEVLE 
bait has a wiggle all its 

does not twist 
the line. 


New Prices 
Dardevle—75c 
Dardevlet—65c 
Dardevle’s 


Be sure you 

et the genuine 

ARDEVLES 

fs our dealer. 

There is only ONE bait that 
bears the stamp “Dardevle” 
—and it’s the DARDEVLE 
bait made in Detroit, Mich. 
All others are mere “copies” 
of the famous DARDEVLE. 


It’s the only 
bait having a 
life-like action 
of a frog, the ac- 
tion of swimming 
minnows and sound 
appeal. It’s as easy to 
cast as a DARDEVLE, 
Made in six patterns — 
Pat. Pend. * $1.00 each. 


Write today for rg} on all Dardevles, 
Dardevie Klinkers, Osprey Lines and Nosteal- 
um Hooks. New low prices! 


LOU J. EPPINGER, INC. 
Department C 
| oon Cadillac Sq., DETROIT, MICH. 














ELctuc 
NIMROD 


Fish Worm Expeller 
@ Push both steel electrodes 


into the ground, connect to 110 
volt A.C. or D.C. light socket, 
turn on the current and in a 
moment or two fish worms will 
appear. Attractively and sub- 
stantially manufactured with 
insulated handles. If your hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer 
does not carry, Model A, with- 
out light socket, will be sent 
postpaid $1.25: Model B 
with socket and wiring for 
light, $1.50. P. O. or express 
money order, check or C.O.D. 
acceptable. 


Dept. 10 
AMERICAN METALCRAFT, INC., Indianapolis 





Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
INVINCIBLE 


Waterproof Silk Casting Line 


Themost famousand largest 
selling waterproofed casting 
line in the world. The first 
waterproofed line ever made. 
Sportsmen judge all fishing 
linesby theInvinciblestand~ 
ard. Where quality and serv- 
ice are desired, it is the first 
and only choice. 
8 sizes. Tests 12-50 lbs. 


A general 
service line for 
every type of 
bait casting — 
within the test 
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from 11 to 15 inches in length. I also lost 
about as many more because of the small 
flies, but others on the stream that same 
day did litttle or nothing, using ordinary 
methods 

These, then, are some of the methods of 
the Trout Sleuth. They can be learned 
and applied by anyone interested in delv- 
ing a little deeper into fish psychology 
than the average angler cares to go. And 
in dry times they pay big dividends. 


THE BLUE CAT 
(Ictalurus furcatus) 


Head small, being a little less than % length 
of body in adults and less than Ve im young. 
Length o; of fish 4 to 5 times as great as depth. 
Eye small and wholly anterior. Dorsal fin has 
1 spinous ray and 6 soft rays. The anal fin has 
32 soft rays only and is extremely elongate. 
Pectoral spine vather long. Maxillary barbel does 
not reach beyond head and is usually the color 
of the body—rarely black. Caudal fin (tail) ts 


| deeply forked and upper lobe is usually longer 


and narrower than the lower. 


HE blue catfish, known also as the 
chucklehead and Fulton cat, is the 


| largest member of the catfish family in 


the United States, sometimes attaining a 
weight of 150 pounds—though very rarely. 


| It is also perhaps the most important 


species commercially. Its range extends 


| throughout most of the Mississippi Valley 


region, though few records of it, appar- 


| ently, have been found north of Keokuk, 


Iowa. Practically all of the Gulf States, 
too, are the home of Jctalurus. Through- 


| out its range it is found in most of the 
| larger streams, lakes and bayous. 


In Louisiana, particularly, the blue cat is 


| of considerable value commercially. In 
| Texas it is plentiful especially in the San 


Marcos and Blanco Rivers. During the 
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the rivers, and during the warm weather 
they run up the streams. It is in the spring, 
too, that these fish often come into the 
backwaters and river sloughs. 

As a game fish, contrary to a great 
deal of popular opinion—especially among 
Eastern anglers—the blue cat ranks high. 
Ask anyone who has caught them by 
means of rod and reel fishing. I specify 
this simply because Ictalurus is taken 
principally by means of hand-lines and 
under these conditions no fish is capable 
of showing what he is made of to the 
best advantage. 

Another method of fishing for then— 
though hardly of a sporting variety—is 
that known as “jugging”. This is done by 
attaching short baited lines to floats or 
jugs. These are thrown overboard and 
the fishermen follow in boats as the jugs 
float down the river. 

To get the most fun out of a blue cat, 
however, a medium-weight bait-casting 
outfit should be used. In river fishing, a 
good stunt is to tie a sinker weighing from 
one quarter of an ounce to one ounce, de- 
pending on the strength of the current, 
to the end of your line. Then, about a 
foot or so above the sinker, which should 
rest on the bottom, a short line is attached 
and on the end of which is the baited 
hook. The latter should be very strong, 
but small, in order to correspond in size 
with the cat’s mouth. With this rig, the 
bait is suspended downstream in the cur- 
rent, the chuckleheads coming upstream 
= encounter the bait before they do the 
ine. 

Another fact that is not generally 
realized is that the blue cat, as well as 
other catfish, are partial to the swifter 
portions of streams, though they fre- 


Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The blue cat is the largest member of the catfish family in the United States 


spring rise in the lower Mississippi River 


region, hundreds of square miles of bot- 
lands become inundated. At this 
time, according to Jordan and Evermann, 


| the catfish leave the rivers, lakes and 


bayous and “take to the woods”. Here 


| they are followed by the fishermen who 
| catch the cats by what are known as 
| short brush lines. 


These consist merely 
of single hooks on lines tied to the 


| branches of trees and bushes along the 


water, so that the bait is suspended about 
six inches below the surface of the water. 
Usually, a white rag is tied to the trees 
and bushes where the lines are set so 
they may easily be found again. The lines 
are inspected one or more times a day, 
as required. 

After being taken off the hooks, the 
fish were placed in live boxes and shipped 
to Morgan City, which was formerly the 


| center of a flourishing industry. 


April and, less generally, May seem to 


be the spawning months in Louisiana. 


Temperature appears to be a determin- 


| ing factor in the movements of the blue 


cat. During the winter months they mi- 
more or less spasmodically, down 


quently hide under shelving banks or sub- 
merged tree roots where they lie in wait 
for food. 

Among the most popular baits used are 
natural minnows, either live or dead, 
peeled crawfish tails and ordinary angle- 
worms. Many other types of baits have 
been employed, including chicken entrails, 
rabbit livers, hickory shad, mooneyes and 
even eel cut-bait. 

Like all the cats, the blue is largely 
nocturnal in its habits. Anglers are pretty 
well agreed that the best time to catch 
them is from dusk until just after dawn. 
Moonlight nights are particularly good. 

The general appearance of the blue cat 
is not likely to stimulate one’s gastric 
juices. Nevertheless the flesh, if properly 
prepared, is said to be very delicious, be- 
ing very firm and flaky. 

The color of the fish varies from silvery 
to a slaty or dull olivaceous blue, shading 
off to almost white on the belly. it is usu- 
ally unspotted, or only slightly so, and 
in this respect can be distinguished from 
its near relative, the channel or spotted 
catfish (Icatalurus punctatus). Also, the 
anal fin in furcatus is very much larger. 
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OUR CONTEST IN JULY 


HE entries are rolling in very nicely, 

but we still are disappointed in the 
way in which the boy and girl anglers are 
responding. Where are all the young 
Waltonians? Come on out from behind 
the bushes and let’s see what you can do! 
I'm afraid that too many of you entertain 
the foolish idea that you can’t compete 
with your dads. Nonsense! 


GRAFLE) 
; i | LA 4 - . 
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I know a lad who, though he is more 
than 16 years old now, has been wiping 
his dad’s eye when it comes to dry-fly 
fishing, since he was nine or ten years 
of age. And I want to say right here and | 
now that his dad knows a thing or two | 
about trout fishing himself. He’s one of 
the finest dry-fly anglers I have ever 
seen, so you can imagine what the boy 
is like. 

The reason I’m telling you young fish- 
ermen all this is because it is not a matter 
of age. This chap I just spoke about loves 
the sport. He’s been at it since he was big 
enough to wade a stream and here he is 
head and shoulders above ninety per cent 
of the dry-fly fishermen found on the 
streams today. 

So get out, you boys and girls and do 
your stuff. Put one over on your dads. 
If you do, it won't be the first time it 
has been done—nor the last, either. 

Don't forget each and every one of you, 
young and old, who plans to enter a fish 
in our Contest, you must specify both the 
length and girth of the fish, in addition to 
the weight. Unless this is "done, the affi- 
davit will be disqualified at once. One 
of the best ways of assuring yourself of 
having these data is to make an outline 
of the fish on a piece of paper as soon 
as possible after the fish is caught and 
send this in with your affidavit. More of 
you should do this—and make a copy of 
it for yourself. Such outlines of your big- 
gest fish are mighty nice things to look 
back on in years to come. 

Also let me remind the young anglers 
competing for the Special Boy’s and 
Girl’s Prizes, that they must specify their 
ages on the affidavits. Last year a lad | 
failed to do this and he lost out on a prize. 

We are coming to the crest of the fish- 
ing season right now. Send us your affida- 
vit on every nice fish you catch from now 
on, If you don’t a lot of you are going to 
be mighty sorry. Last year, for instance, 
a 51-pound channel bass won First Prize. | 
Why, I’ve heard of several anglers who | 
caught bass weighing two or three pounds 
more than this but who didn’t enter them 
because they didn’t think their fish would 
stand a chance. And so it goes! This hap- | 
pens scores of times every year. | 

Take my advice. Every time you go 
out, put one of the Frr_p & StrEAM Con- 
test affidavits in your hat band. Then 
you'll have it with you not only as a re- 
minder—but in case of an emergency. 





FISH LAWS 


N page 3 will be found a digest of 
the trout and bass laws of all of 
the states, as well as the license require- 
ments, both resident and non-resident. If 
it were possible, we would like to publish 
the complete fish laws, but in the case of 
many states they are so complicated and 
extensive, that it would not be feasible. 
As a matter of fact, there is only a very 
limited closed season in most states on 
the smaller warm-water fishes, such as 
rock bass, crappie, perch and the various 
sunfishes. It usually consists of a couple of 
months during the spawning period. When 
it comes to muskalonge and pike, only a 
very few states offer any fishing for these 
species. | 
It seemed to us, therefore, that the bass | 








Believe it or mot... . 


“They wouldn’t sit still long enough 
for another camera” says Mr. Lyn- 
wood M. Chace of Swansea, Mass. 
“Being able to see them in the 
Graflex focusing hood was the only 
thing that made it possible to get 
these friskies in the same picture” 









Give yourself the thrill of owning and 
using a Graflex!—the simply operated camera. 


Featured by Best Dealers 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 25, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Please send to name and address on ma of this page, 
illustrated booklet titled ‘‘Why a Graflex aie 
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S=” GLADDING 


OTSELIC 


Waterproof Silk Line 


Large Sizes for 
PIKE 
PICKEREL 
MUSKY 

LAKE TROUT 
STEELHEADS 


Small Sizes for 


BASS 
TROUT 


No other waterproof line 
made has wearing qualities 
like Otselic. It is built for 
ruggedness. The**proofing™ 
solutionis secret. Noone else 
has ever approximated it. 
Otselic will cast flies or bait. 
Exceptional trolling or skit- 
tering line. Can be used for 
all-round fishing. 


12 sizes. Tests 14-62 Ibs. 











FISHING TACKLE 


In an “economy year” 
Qva.ity TACKLE is still 
the best buy. Master 
craftsmen have created the 
Edward vom Hofe prod- 
ucts with this all important 
factor as their objective. 


Edward vom Hofe Brand of 
Tackle is Custom Built 


New Complete Catalog Now Ready. Send 10c (in 
coin or stamps) to cover mailing of our 178 page il- 
lustrated catalog, which lists the most minute re- 
quirements of the discriminating fresh and salt 
water angler. 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. Inc. 


Established 1867 
92-A Fulton Street New York City 
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and trout laws, together with the license 
requirements, would prove to be of the 
most benefit to the greatest number. In 
fact, it is only because of the splendid 
summary of the game-fish laws for 1932, 
compiled by Talbot Denmead, Law En- 
forcement Officer of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, that we are enabled to do even 
this much. 

Those who wish to get further informa- 
tion regarding the fish laws should write 
to the fish and game departments of their 
individual states or send for a copy of 
Mr. Denmead’s summary to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C. It is known as Fishing Circular No. 9 


| and costs 5 cents. 


DO YOU WANT HIM MOUNTED? 


F you have reason to believe that a 
fish on the end of your line is a speci- 
men you may want to have mounted, the 
proper care of said fish should begin 
almost before he is ready to land. Don’t 
handle him in a manner which might be 


| liable to damage the fish in any way— 


such as to mar or loosen the scales. 
Needless to say you should, if prac- 


| ticable, get your fish to the taxidermist 
| immediately and by the shortest route 


possible. Sprinkle it lavishly with ordi- 


| nary table salt and wrap the fish in sev- 
KA-BAR knives for the outdoor man are | 
| cloth. Then pack in ice, together with 
| moss or sawdust and ship at once. 


eral layers of thoroughly soaked cheese- 


If it is necessary to send the fish a 


| considerable distance and especially if the 
New York | 


weather is very warm, it is advisable to 
remove the entrails. Many taxidermists 
recommend doing this with all salt-water 
fishes, since they usually deteriorate more 
rapidly than the fresh-water species. This 
is best accomplished by cutting through 
one side of the fish along the lateral line. 
One should, of course, choose the least 
desirable side from the standpoint of ap- 


| pearance. Great care must be used not to 


cut through or in any way injure the skin 


| on the opposite side. Sprinkle lots of salt 


on the inside of the fish, too. 

When this procedure is necessary, it is 
highly desirable to send a very carefully 
made outline of your fish on a heavy piece 
of wrapping paper to the taxidermist, 
along with the fish, giving also the length 
and greatest girth of the fish, by actual 
measurements. This outline and data will 
aid the taxidermist greatly in making a 
correct mount of the fish. These are not 
necessary, however, when the entire fish 


| is being sent. 


SCOURING WORMS 


HE object of scouring worms is, of 
course, to toughen them. The old 
reliable method of doing this is, I believe, 


| as good as any. This consists of keep- 


ing the worms in fresh, dampened moss 


| in a large unglazed earthenware flower 


pot. Place the worms on top of the moss 
which should constantly be kept moist. A 
little rich mould at the bottom of the pot 
is not a bad idea, especially if the worms 
are not to be used within the next day or 
two. 

A little milk 


and coffee grounds 


| sprinkled on the moss will keep the wrig- 
| glers well nourished. 


JUST FISHING 


OR years I’ve been wondering why 

some one didn’t write a thoroughly 
up-to-date book on general fresh-water 
fishing. There are lots of good works 
about trout and bass but nothing modern 
regarding the lake trout, ouananiche, 
musky, pike, pickerel, perch and sunfishes. 
Of course, there are a few books of that 
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type, but they started to grow whiskers 
when Hector was a pup. 

Now, at last, we've got it! Just Fishing 
by Ray Bergman, and published by the 
Penn Publishing Co., I feel confident, is 
the volume for which thousands of fresh- 
water anglers have been waiting for years. 
As regards the author’s qualifications to 
write a book of that sort, I need say noth- 
ing whatever. Anyone who doesn’t know 
what kind of a fisherman he is hasn't 
been reading Frecp & Stream. Bergman 
has been a steady contributor of ours 
since 1927—and he has written a grand 
book. Happily it is the sort of work— 
except for its bulk—that a fisherman 
would want to sit down with in an easy 
chair and read it by the hour. In other 
words, the author is one of those whole- 
some chaps who knows there’s a lot more 
to fishing than catching fish. That’s why 
he is wholesome. While Just Fishing is 
essentially a practical book, one hardly 
realizes, while reading it, that it was writ- 
ten with that purpose in mind. It flows 
along as smoothly as the streams which 
Bergman loves to fish. 

The eleven colored plates of fishes by 
Fred Everett help to enhance the value 
of this 400-page volume. Nevertheless, I 
have the feeling that, while these plates 
may be faithful portrayals of the actual 
live specimens used by the author as 
models, they are not in most cases entirely 
typical. His line drawings and decorative 
pieces, however, are excellent and the 
colored plates of artificial flies by Dr. 
Edgar Burke are, I believe, the best I’ve 
ever seen. 

There are a lot of things that I wish 
I had the time and the space to talk about 
regarding this book, but it just can’t be 
done. Suffice to say that any fresh-water 
angler who has it on his shelves will 
find it to be his guide, philosopher and 
friend for years to come. It’s worth every 
nickel of its published price—five dollars. 
We will be very happy to order copies for 
any of our friends. 


WHERE SHOULD THE HANDLE 
OF THE REEL BE? 


F this much I’m convinced—there is 

no correct or incorrect way of put- 
ting a single-action reel on a fly rod. It 
all depends upon which method—with the 
handle to the right or to the left—is the 
simplest to manage for each individual. 
In the final analysis, it is largely what 
he gets used to when he first learns to 
fish—or, I suppose, whether he is natur- 
ally right- or left-handed. As a matter of 
fact, every fisherman should train him- 
self to be ambidextrous. 

A few weeks ago, Ray Holland and I 
were fishing the Musconetcong River of 
New Jersey. Just for the fun of it we 
switched rods for a while. We separated, 
neither one of us paying any attention to 
the manner in which the reels were put 
on the rods. I began casting and every- 
thing went along nicely. Pretty soon, 
however, I wanted to change my fly, 
which necessitated reeling in the line. I 
fumbled around for the reel handle but 
couldn’t find it. Then it dawned on me 
that the reel was on backwards—as far 
as I was concerned. Later on, when I 
met Ray Holland, he yelled at me—“Hey, 
what’s the big idea of putting your reel 
on this way? I almost lost a nice fish 
fiddling around for that blamed handle.” 

Well, there you are. My system is to 
have the handle of the reel to the right 
when the reel is on the bottom. Then all 
I have to do when I want to reel in is to 
switch the rod to the left hand and reel 
in with my right—without having to 
twist the rod around so the reel is on 
top. Simplest thing in the world—for me! 
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Of course, the other method has its 
advantages too. When one is reeling in, 
the strain is distributed by the line over 
the entire rod instead of merely on the 
guides, as is the case when the guides 
are on the bottom. Also, the strain is 
placed in the opposite direction than is 
the case when the rod is being used in 
casting. This equalizes the strain and, 
therefore, tends to keep the rod straighter. 
Then, too, by looping the coils of slack 
line over the index finger of his right 
hand, in which the rod is normally held, 
the angler can reel in this slack with the 
left hand at his leisure and without 
changing the position of the rod. As a 
matter of fact this can be done even while 
fighting a fish. 

What are the feelings of some of our 
readers on this subject? 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
MORE ABOUT HOOK ACCIDENTS 


FisHinGc Epitor: 

It has occurred to the writer that a note anent 
accidents with fish hooks might not be amiss in 
your Department. It has probably been treated 
frequently, but there might be an advantage in 
calling attention to the danger again. Fisher- 
men should never be without a pair of pliers 
or a file, so that a hook may be cut. 

Most accidents occur from plugs with multiple 
hooks and come to an occupant of the boat 
rather than to the one doing the casting. These 
misfortunes almost always happen when the 
fisherman is casting away from the victim. If 
the rule is made to always cast over or toward 
the other occupants of the boat, almost all acci- 
dents will naturally be prevented. If struck in 
front, only the weight of the plug has to be con- 
tended with, while a blow from behind means 
all the force of the cast and the pull of the rod, 
which imbeds the hook deeply. 

he removing of a fish hook from human 
flesh is about as unpleasant for the operator as 
for the victim, unless the former happens to be 
a physician. Since a physician is usually several 
hours away, it is highly important that the hook 
be removed at the earliest possible moment. The 
following process makes it ssible for almost 
anyone to do the job. Hooks chee have penetrated 
beyond the barb should be pushed through and 
not cut out. Human flesh is extremely resistant, 
even to the sharpest knife, and to turn a hook 
out through the flesh takes much pressure and 
pas back and forth. The writer removed 
ooks from the cheeks and ears of victims by 
een only and it was tedious and unpleasant 
work, 

The following method, however, was found to 
be almost instantaneous and simple: Take a 
piece of soft wood or the end of a green stick 
and press down on the flesh directly opposed to 
the point of the hook. Then while keeping the 
tension off the flesh with the wood, lift up on 
the hook and force the point into the wood be- 
yond the barb. Now withdraw the piece of wood. 

efore cutting off the barb, pour iodine or 
mercurochrome back and forth until the liquid 
follows the shank of the hook, clear through the 
wound. 

Georce M. PInneEo. 


Comment: We appreciate your letter giving 
such valuable suggestions in regard to hook acci- 
dents. I am going to publish it because I’m sure 
some unfortunate Psd 2: will find it very useful. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


ANENT THE SHAD 


FisHinG Epitor: 

As a reader of Fittp & Stream I would 
appreciate some help on the following questions 
regarding shad. 

Is it naturally a fresh-water fish? 

Do you need a license to catch them? 

What equipment is used to catch these fish? 

Will they take artificial lures and when are 
they in season? 

A. Morr. 


Comment: The shad comes under the heading 
of what are known as anadromous fishes, which 
means that they might really be regarded as a 
salt-water species, but resort to fresh-water 
streams for spawning purposes, usually in the 
spring. 

This applies exactly to the shad. Every spring, 
depending upon the locality, these fish migrate 
up the rivers, usually about March or April. 
They spawn in these rivers and after the spawn- 
ing function has been completed, they again re- 
turn to salt water. 

This, as you probably know, is also typical of 
the Atlantic salmon, as well as of the Pacific 
salmon and steelhead trout. 

The majority of anadromous fishes eat little or 
nothing while they are running up to fresh water. 
As d matter of fact, shad, even under average 
conditions feed upon the floating plankton, con 


sisting of microscopic animal and plant life. 
When they come into the fresh-water rivers in 
the spring, — stop feeding almost completely, 
although they have been known occasionally to 
rise to a fly. 

However, because of the extremely delicate 
structure of their mouths, it is very difficult to 
take them in this manner. I know several anglers 
who have tried it, with very limited success) A 
white, or almost white, fly seems to be the favor- 
ite and one or two anglers have told me that the 
double-hook salmon fly, in about a number 6 or 
. size, seems to work out better than anything 
else. 

I have never heard of any other successful 
method of taking these fish on either natural or 
artificial bait. As you probably know, practically 
all the shad that are taken as they run up the 
rivers in the spring are caught by the com- 
mercial fishermen in nets, I doubt if you can 
hope to catch any of these fish by sporting 
methods. 

Fisuinc Epirtor. 


SALMO SHASTA AND SALMO IRIDEUS 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

The other day, while going through an old is- 
sue of Fietp & Srream, I found in your article, 
“Who’s Who Among American Trout?”’, a pic- 
ture of a creel of rainbows. It was stated that 


they were the McCloud River rainbows known | 
as Salmo shasta. Upon looking up the rainbow in | 


a catalog, I found the scientific name given as 
Salmo irideus. This seems to indicate two sepa- 
rate species of trout. Please inform me about 
this. 

Joun Supp. 


Comment: There are two principal species of 
rainbow trout—Salmo irideus and Salmo shasta. 
They are both Western species and all rainbow 
tot found in the East were introduced from the 

est. 

Salmo irideus is the species that is found in 
the majority of Pacific coastal waters and is the 
one that frequently runs to sea, after which it 
is known as a steelhead, 

The Salmo shasta, on the other hand, is the 
variety usually found in the small inland streams 
and seldom, if ever, runs to sea. It is this species 
which has generally been introduced into East- 
ern waters. 

From the standpoint of the average fisherman, 
however, the two fish are very much alike. 

Fisuine Epitor, 


VARNISHING A ROD 


FisHinG Epitor: 


Il am yarns w | making a light salt-water rod | 
5 


and, if successfu fresh-water bait rod and 
would appreciate the following information re- 
garding finishing these rods. 

Nhat is used as a base? How many coats are 


applied? How long is it necessary to wait be- | 


tween applying coats? : y 
Aren’t there two kinds of varnishes used in 
finishing? If so, which goes on over the base and 
which on the outer coat? 
J. H. Wess. 


Comment: It is not necessary to use any sort 
of a base, as you call it, before varnishing your 
rod, The way I would go about it is this: 


After you have all of the windings on the rod, | 
give each winding at least one coat of grain- | 
alcohol shellac. This should be done a day before | 


the rod is varnished. When you get ready to 
varnish it, go over the rod with a clean piece of 


flannel in order to remove all traces of oil and 


grease. This is very* important if you intend to 
give the rod a nice finish. 
grade of spar varnish, 

If you want to get the best results, you should 








Then get a very good | 
| as a portable light. Powered by two 


warm both the rod and the varnish. As a matter | 
of fact, you can have the varnish hot. Use a flat | 


brush, Except with the heaviest grade of spar 
varnish, it is a good idea to give a new rod about 
three coats, allowing several days to elapse be- 
tween each coat. 
It is not necessary for you to use different 
kinds of varnish in putting on the various coats. 
Fisuine Epiror. 


MUSKY’S METHOD OF STRIKING 


FisHinG Epirtor: 


| tightly sealed with metal! 


In looking over some of the past issues of | 


Fiecp & Stream I note a letter from Mr. 
H. D. Vandernack in the July 1931 issue in re- 
gard to how a musky strikes the bait. 


While I have done very little musky fishing 


with minnows for bait, I have spent a good 
many hours using artificial plugs and it is my 


opinion that a musky usually, in fact about nine- | 
tenths of the time, strikes the plug from the | 
side. That is also the opinion of several fishermen | 


whom I know well and who all do a great deal of 
musky fishing. 

I can remember well one trip which three 
others and I took one day last summer, when we 
had a total of thirty-three strikes. Just about all 
were from the side, I live in central Wisconsin 
where we have the finest musky fishing waters 
anywhere, within just a few miles of us. I know 
a good many fishermen who scorn to fish for any- 
thing else and these men all agree that a musky 
almost always strikes from the side. 

C. W. Davey. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


| 


FISTFUL 
of light! 


Press this Eveready’s safety-lock switch, 
and a 400-foot streak of light cuts the 
darkness down the middle! Or you can 
focus a shorter, broader beam for 
close by. 

This Eveready is great when you chop 
wood. It sits upright without toppling 
over! You can also open the handy 
ring-hanger and slip the light onto the 
limb of a tree; or tie it in a tent-top. 
The clip on the back snaps the Ever- 
eady to your belt cr shirt-pocket ... both 
hands are free, and the beam shoots 
forward where you want it! 

The case is all metal — can’t warp, 
shrink, or rust! A shock-absorber pro- 


| teets the lamp against jars and jolts. 


Get this Eveready before you go into 
the woods again! Ask for the 2697. 
Only $1.50, without batteries. 


* 
THe EVEREADY 


| WALLITE—ideal for 


your shack or 
eabin-boat. Put it 
permanently in 
place with two 
screws, or hang it 
on a nail and use it 


extra long life Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries. Only $1.50, without batteries, 
* 
No more wax-compound tops for Ever- 
eady Flashlight Batteries. They have an 
all-armored construction — the tops are 
That’s 
why Evereadys keep 
active and fresh for so 
many months. Be sure 


to get these extra long 
life batteries. 10c each. 


EVEREADY 


WIRELESS-ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Cor poration 
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Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in A 'S $3, 240.00 tn Prize 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 54) 


1 Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1932. The closing dates 
are specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 


4 No fish caught froma State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, 

must be used when entering a 

fish. It-must be signed by the 

person catching the fish, and by 

two witnesses who examined the 

fish and verified its weight and 

measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contes- 
tant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 


with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. 


8 All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Fiecp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 
held erect. 


] In event of two or more 

fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


11 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 

HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1932. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH you ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, 


angling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


noted fly fisherman and 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent, New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & SrreaM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of Fish Weight 
Where caught........ ne wd Rod used 


Length Girth When caught 


Line Lure or Bait 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


Sworn to before me this 


State (SEAL) 


day of Notary’s Signature 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
2 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 
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LATE SEASON TROUT 


(Continued from page 11) 

than the sprightliest or most profound 
human talk. If you look at it awhile 
you become impressed; you begin to 
speculate upon its origins and its des- 
tiny, and to draw deep conclusions, phil- 
osophic and scientific, from its inexorable 
progression. Some of this water, going by 
now, would never reach the sea, nor even 
the Delaware, but would be lifted to high 
heaven in another mile and carried by the 
irresponsible winds to Timbuctoo or El 
Paso or Hoboken, there to be precipitated 
into other—but certainly not more lovely 
—streams. 

These theories are not to be considered 
as based upon any precise meteorological 
data, being merely the rambling imagin- 
ings of a fisherman whose belly and cup 
of contentment were, at the moment, fuller 
than his creel. It requires no expert tech- 
nical knowledge to understand what is 
truly big and important about a running 
stream. Its constant challenge, its eternal 
promise of what is around the next bend 
—these are its significant aspects. It is a 
mine of unseen, unrealized potentialities. 
“Try me and see,” it is always saying. 
For me, there is no resisting this call. 

Go in and cast. Let it get intimate with 








your waders, let it have its way with your | 


fly. Down there in that smother of foam 
or that long, quiet spread of a black pool 


a unit of its manifold life is waiting. He | 


is armed with a cunning that you will 
never comprehend; but on your side are 
weapons equally incomprehensible to him. 
A fair field and no favor. Does it matter 
who wins in the end? Surely the essential 
appeal is something more than the kill, 


for sometimes I have been a little glad | 


when a big trout got away. I don’t know 
what it is. Who does? 

The stream does, maybe. It is the con- 
necting link between you and your quarry ; 
it is all that relates you to him across a 
great gulf of biological difference. It holds 
all of the trout’s secrets, and it has its 
way with your nicest calculations. It is 
the master of you both; the temper of 
its passing mood will decide the issue. 


OVERSTAYED the noonday nap; 

and when I awoke, Arch and Mill had 
gone. There was time for a little experi- 
mental work before the evening rise, and I 
took out my fly box again, glad now of the 
varied galaxy it contained. The Coachman, 
in my present mood, tempted me not at all. 
I decided upon a Yellow Sally, and in ten 
minutes I had found a smooth fast run, 
black and deep under a stony treeless 
bank, where I could indulge in some long- 
range stuff. I lengthened out, the rod stood 
up commendably for an old-timer, and 
presently that Yellow Sally settled upon 
the water just beside a shoulder of granite 
jutting into the channel about seventy feet 
upstream. It was the best I could do 
with anything approximating control. The 
second cast was two feet short; the third 
hit the rock and slid down its steep, 
smooth wall into the water. The fly van- 
ished in what looked like a small whirl- 
pool, and I felt at once the vibrant resis- 
tance of a big fish. 

In the late, still afternoon there fol- 
lowed a battle. Three or four minutes later 
I was getting some fresh meadow grass, 
wetting it down and putting it in the creel. 
A one- pound native deserves to lie in state. 

A fan-wing Professor now. Below me 
a hundred yards a trout was rising, dis- 
— himself all over the surface of a 
pool. A rainbow having a big time for 
the moment with some small hatch of 
insects or perhaps merely glad to be alive 
in the bright June weather. I approached 
that pool from far back in the grass, 





This season depend TOL 
these known Fish-Getters 











There’s 
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Pen 








PIKE- 
ORENO 
3 Sizes — 
$1.00, $1.25 





baits — they’ve been tried and 
proven by thousands and _ thou- 
sands of anglers. You can depend 
upon them. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
2248 High Street 









no need to ‘‘try’’ these 


South Bend, 


W rite FE or bo book, 
What Tackle and When.” - 
Shows, describes complete 
selection of tackle for ev- 
ery need. Sent Free! 


TRIX- 
ORENO 


7 Sizes— 
75c to $1.25 












SPOON 
ORENO 


A stainless steel, revolv- 
ing or rolling spoon. 2 
sizes. le 50c each. 





56 CHANNEL BASS jn Two Years 


Thats K.C.Watsons 


OCEAN 


Mr. Watson and 
the 62-lb. Chan- 
nel Bass with 
which he won 
First Prize in 
Field & Stream’s 
Fishing Contest. 


RECORD with His 


CITY REEL 


Man, if you want both thrills and 
fish, you can count on your old reliable 
Ocean City Surf-casting Reel to give 
you both. 

And any Reel that can stand up un- 


der fifty-six successive attacks of these 
silver, flashing, fighting big game 
fish, is some Reel, believe us. 


3,510 im 112 yr 15 


Now Chromium-plated 
With Star Drag & 
Take-apart Feature 
No Increase In Price 
At all Fishing Tackle Stores 
Write for Free Catalog A 
Ocean City Mfg. Co. 
1341-47 Noble St., Phila. 


WORLDS LEADING MANUFACTURER OF SALT WATER REELS 











BLACK FLY “=... "| 


Absolute repellant for black fly, mosquitoes, chig- 
gers and other annoying insects. It immediately 
stops itching and allays inflammation—including 
sunburn and chafing. A vanishing cream—no mess, 
If your dealer hasn’t “Black Fly” cream, send us 
$1 and his name and address and we will mail you 
three 50c tubes as a special introductory offer. 
Whitney Payne Laboratories, Dept. B, Knicker- | 











ATTENTION MEN 
Save Money 
Buy your broadcloth shirts 
direct from the factory 
Write for samples and prices. 


REYDON MFG. COMPANY 
148 Albion Street Wakefield, Mass. 








bocker Bldg., 152 W. 42nd St., New York. 
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$3,240.00 IN PRIZES 


22nd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & Stream during 1932 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) EASTERN Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, west 
of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
let ..« + Bee 
2nd . « S60 
3rd + aoa 

 « aaa 
.. ee 
~ + 15.00 


Total $220.00 00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Frecp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prizes must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS: (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1932. 


— 


Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small- — 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NoRTHERN DtvIsIon 


Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1932, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada ‘and California. Identification 
pom avit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
div ision. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 


Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 

exas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FLorwa er ae 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & Stream during 
1932 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 


UT, i 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso-r estor) 


— 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 


reum) 


CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomo-is 


annularis) 


Above four species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 15 





PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 


let . + « see 
2nd + « aoa 
3rd . « aod 
4th - « 15.00 
5th - « 10.00 


Total $120.00 00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fiecp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer namay- 


Must be taken before October 1st, 1932. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1932. 
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crouching down, and put my fan-wing Pro- 
fessor smack in the center of all the fuss. 
Salmo irideus had the old demagogue in 
a trice, some flashy play ranged the length 
and breadth of the pool for ten seconds, 
and then my line went suddenly slack and 
the water subsided to its accustomed calm. 
I saluted toward the spot where this ag- 
gressive young gallant had last been seen. 
More June days to you, sir! 

Hours later, far down the stream, I met 
Mill, declaring a smoke for himself on a 
large flat rock in midcurrent. The sun 
sat on top of the high western ridge. 
Some orange and yellow was being 
sketched into the sky up there, and down 
here in the valley the violet dusk settled 
upon the quiet meadow. The sound of a 
cowbell was distinct across the wide 
reaches of grass—the Holsteins return- 
ing, no doubt. 

There would be a hatch tonight, and a 
good one; it was ev ident in the clear, quiet 
air of that twilight. Mill and I sat on our 
comfortable stone, wondering how we 





"THERE is many a fisherman 
who would like to know how 
to catch trout in August. Maybe 
Albert E. Andrews’ story, “GET- 
TING TROUT IN AUGUST,” 
will help. Watch for it in the 
next issue. 











would lift ourselves from it and debating 
upon the right fly for the evening’s cam- 
paign. 

The matched fly theory was one that 
impressed me when I was younger and 
given to theorizing upon such an unpre- 
dictable sport as trout fishing. These hy- 
potheses have since blown up—all of them 
—with loud bangs. I am not even a semi- 
pro entomologist; hence I don’t know 
what the creature is that I have most 
often seen over Eastern trout streams in 
the twilights of many Junes. He is a big- 
gish fly with a bright yellow stern and 
was never cut out to be a hermit. His gre- 
garious instinct is robust; in fact, he does 
not venture forth at all unless accom- 
panied by a few thousand of his friends. 
He bears a marked resemblance to the 
fan-wing Lady Beaverkill, and I used to 
fish this fly exclusively when such a hatch 
was in progress. But I know now that 
one may diversify his offerings with equal 
success, for I have since taken trout re- 
peatedly—and seen them taken by others 
—when the air was full of these yellow- 
tailed buzzards. 

Well, Mill and I finally did disengage 
ourselves from the embrace of that rock 
and get on with our fishing. Being still 
in the humor to play the ten to one shots, 
I chose a Green Bivisible to start off. We 
worked back upstream in the gathering 
dusk, and already the yellow-tailed hosts 
were hovering in the still air overhead. 
Trout were coming up now, here and 
there on the water, and occasionally a 
big one would show you his broad flanks 
as he broke clear from the surface. Up- 
stream I could see that Mill was con- 
nected with something bigger than aver- 
age—that Quill Gordon again, living up 
to its reputation. 

In the next hour sufficient action en- 
sued to make me forget a tired wrist and 
to keep me writing beyond the legal lim- 
its of this discourse. But I will pass that 
up and get on to the most noteworthy oc- 
currence of the day. 

Mill and I were through at nine o’- 
clock. We took down our rods, lit pipes 
and headed upstream in search of that 
bitter-ender, Arch. Now and then we 


whistled a low signal, to which the only | 
response was the frog chorus in the near- 
by meadow pools. It was completely dark 
except where the light of a pale moon, 
just past the full, sifted through gaps in 
the streamside foliage. 

Above us a hundred yards or more was 
the deep, swift water under the hemlocks. 
Emerging eventually on the flat pebbly 
beach opposite the steep bank, we found 
Arch. The stream here is perhaps forty 
feet wide; Arch was at the moment al- 
most in the middle of it and up to his | 
thighs. 

a are you going -home?” called | 
Mill, 

“In a minute,” he answered, “or maybe 
an hour.” At that point a splashing oc- 
curred fifty feet upstream. 
getting winded,” added Arch. 

The nature of these strange proceed- 
ings began to dawn on us. 
a net?” I asked. 

“Net, my eye. If nobody can supply me 


with a gaff, I'll have to beach him. Look | 
Arch was backing in toward | 
shore—“these blue sharks have a nasty | de 


out, now—” 


way of snapping your legs off.” 

In mid-channel there was a heavy, slug- 
gish surge of a big fish that is tired, and 
momentarily the moonlight gleamed on 
its side. Arch was ashore, and that big 
trout was being drawn in after him. What- 
ever violence had marked the early stages 
of the battle was history; this fellow was 
licked now, and he knew it. He came in 
reluctantly but surely, foot by foot. Arch 
stooped in the darkness, put a hand in his 
gills and carried the huge glistening thing 
to the security of dry land. In the pale 
moonlight that fish looked all of twenty 
inches. 

“That was a fine old-fashioned family 
living around here,” said Arch. “Too bad 
I've caught the old man.” 

I thought this remark was addressed to 
Mill and me. But now a third witness— 
a silent watcher heretofore—strode out 
of the gloom on our left, lit a match and 
bent over Arch’s leviathan. “You have 


caught the old man, indeed,” he said quiet- | 


ly. “That fellow is two or three inches 
better than my best.” 

In the light of the match I noticed that 
his hair was white under the brim of his 
felt hat. My friend of the morning—the 
old master who had been “snagged” in 
this very water. 


PEEK O’ MOOSE 


(Continued from page 19) 


wooden-handled implement lying about 
because “pigs” loved the taste of salt left 
on them from the human hand. 

“But how about the trout, John? Are 


there any large fish here?” I asked hope-’| 


fully. 

Well, he supposed there were a few. He 
had caught a 2'4-pounder last year, a 
brown, and a friend ofhis had got a bigger 
one last Saturday, downstream a “piece. 

Next morning found me downstream a 
mile or so below our cabin. Here the coun- 
try was more open; the stream was less 
turbulent, as though resting after its hur- 
ried descent from the wooded hills above ; 
there were more quiet pools and glossy 
runs. In the course of the morning I took 
perhaps thirty fish and returned all but 
three to the water. The average went 
about nine inches, all of them valiant fight- 
ers. The ones I kept were about twelve 
inches long—well-formed and _ beautifully 
marked fish. But these were not the two- 
pound trout John had spoken of the night 
before. By now the sun was high over- 
head and I thought it best to wait till late 
afternoon before trying again. Dinner and 
a nap were more than welcome. 
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Heddon’s amazing new 
improvement in wanes 


You have had fish- 


fish-action. 

Now Heddon brings 
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At five I was on the stream once more. 
The sky had clouded and gave promise of 
rain—ideal trout weather. A large hatch 
of light-gray flies had started, and all 
over the stream the trout were eagerly 
feeding. Here, I thought, would be my 
chance to spot a really large fish, for I 
had long since learned that small trout 
usually make the greatest fuss over taking 
a floating insect. The really large fish 
seems to go about his repast in a quiet 
deliberate fashion, leisurely rising to suck 
in the luckless fly and hardly making a 
ripple on the surface. 

I selected a long, deep pool and sat 
down on the mossy bank to watch for a 
bit. There must have been fifteen or 
twenty fish feeding in that one spot. All 
over the pool they were breaking. One 
might be fair-sized, I judged, but so far 
no really large fish had shown. Then 
suddenly I saw it, almost at my feet—a 
tiny dimple in the water soon lost in the 
lazy current. I watched a few minutes 
more to make sure, and again he rose— 
leisurely, deliberately, with no fuss, no 
hurry. 

Then I shifted my position a bit so as to 
fix the spot in the dark reflection of a large 
tree trunk on the far bank. Perhaps now 
I might see him should he rise again. He 
rose, and I did see him—a dark shadow 
that disappeared almost before I saw it, 
causing my heart to jump in a fashion no 
doctor could approve. Trout fishing’s no 
sport for a weak heart! 


AREFULLY, oh so carefully, I slid 

back from the bank well out of sight 
and made my way into the open field. That 
trout was going to be mine if I could pos- 
sibly take him. My mind conjured up a 
highly satisfying picture of my return to 
camp that night, and I determined to 
make that picture a reality. 

Try as I would, I could not steady my 
hands as I dressed my line and clumsily 
tied on a fresh leader and fly. Could these 
bungling fingers be the same as those that 
deftly made delicate flies in the quiet of 
my home? 

After endless moments my task was 
done and I made my way to the water’s 
edge some fifty feet below the pool. For a 
few moments I studied the stream and its 
currents with relation to the position of 
my fish. Fortunately no bushes nor low- 
hanging branches complicated my prob- 
lem. Finally I selected a spot in mid- 
* stream within easy casting distance of my 
fish. By using a side cast, my line would 
float evenly and with no drag and my lead- 
er would float well to one side of him. 

Cautiously I made my way to the spot. 
My approach would have done credit to 
the most stealthy of felines; hardly a rip- 
ple preceded me on the quiet surface of 
the pool. When I had all but reached my 
objective, the fish rose again and I 
breathed a sigh of relief. He was still 
there. Now to get him. 

A half dozen false casts, and my fly, 
baited with a goodly piece of my heart and 
a fervent prayer, settled to the water light 
as a snow flake about two feet directly 
above the spot where I had marked my 
fish. There was something electric in the 
way that tiny tuft of feathers started on 
its journey to fame; something entirely 
indefinable made tne certain that my offer- 
ing would be taken. I knew it. Don’t ask 
me how—sixth sense, perhaps. 

Then it happened. The fly disappeared 
in a flash of white spray and a gleam of 
gold, and for the life of me I could not 
have helped striking, I was so startled. My 
reaction was automatic and instantaneous. 
With a wild, desperate surge he made his 
way toward the head of the pool, tearing 
twenty feet of line from my complaining 
reel and leaving me cold and trembling. 


Then up he shot like a rocket, savagely 
shaking and twisting in a frantic effort 
to free the fly. Now he sought deep water, 
my quivering line slowly cutting the cur- 
rent up toward the end of the pool. He 
was quiet for a moment or two, and I 
could fairly feel him breathe. I had tor- 
tuous thoughts of his rubbing the painful 
spot against the rocky bottom. I peered 
into the deep water to catch a glimpse of 
him, for he had begun to yield to the 
steady strain of my rod. 

Presently I saw a shadowy, unsubstan- 
tial something emerge from the depths 
and then vanish—and it gave me the 
greatest thrill I’ve ever experienced. 
Finally he came to the surface, and none 
too quickly did I shift my rod as his 
paroxysms lashed the water into foam. 
His rushes became shorter, and he set- 
tled down to a slow circling of the pool, 
my rod bringing him always toward the 
surface. I led him downstream, then up, 
seeking to exhaust him thoroughly. 

The fish yielded more and more to the 
will of the relentless rod, and finally, after 
making another circle of the pool, 
brought him to my feet, where he lay 
almost on his side. Carefully I ran my net 
under him and lifted him out, all black 
and burnished gold—a magnificent brown. 

He was much too large for my creel; 
so, rather than force him into it, I plucked 
a handful of luscious ferns and wrapped 
him in my fishing jacket. 

Thoughts of many happy hours ran 
through my mind as I trudged along the 
dark road home. Thoughts of summer 
days along the wide and beautiful Beaver- 
kill; of the cool, clean water of the 
shaded Neversink, and of the boisterous, 
rough-and-tumble Ausable in the Adiron- 
dacks. All days of happiness and content- 
ment. A light creel or a heavy one—what 
did it matter? Clear water, air sweet 
with the fragrance of fields and wood, 
friendly and inquisitive little birds, pleas- 
ant and often lasting friendships made 
with other anglers—all these made up the 
real joys of trout fishing. Besides, the 
ever-present expectancy of doing battle 
with a great trout such as I now carried. 

Around a bend in the road the friendly 
lights of the cottage windows winked out 
at me. Another week end had ended. 

I am going back again soon. There are 
other deep pools to explore and other 
large fish to be met. And oh yes, I weigh- 
ed my trout—3'4 pounds and 20 inches of 
fighting fury. May a generous providence 
allow me many years to seek his kind 
and go where they live. 


LET’S FISH FOR PICKEREL 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Well, what do you think of that? Guess 
I handled that fellow in grand style. Say, 
why didn’t you tell me that pickerel would 
take a fly when we first started?” 

“Thought I would show you instead,” 
I answered dryly. 

But the fish suddenly decided that they 
didn’t want the fly any more. Two hours 
of hard fishing failed to bring a strike. The 
sun was beating down on the water and 
had grown intensely hot. I presumed that 
this had something to do with their sudden 
apathy. But I also figured that they would 
strike if we used the right lure and fished 
it in the right way. 

I began experimenting with different 
plugs and spoons. An hour of this with- 
out a touch convinced me that artificials 
were out of the question; so I decided to 
use an old favorite bait. 

First I caught a yellow perch on a trout 
fly. Then I made the bait by cutting a 
tapered piece of meat from the belly of 
the perch. At the wide and hook end of 
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this bait I left the two brightly colored 
ventral fins; the tapered end I slit in the 
middle to increase the action. 

Taking a 3/0 sneck hook, I attached the 
perch-belly bait to it so that the point of 
the hook came out between the two fins. 
In fishing I made the cast slightly down- 
stream and toward the bank. Letting the 
bait sink until it rested on bottom, I start- 
ed retrieving slowly, using a motion which 
caused it to rise from the bottom with a 
fluttering motion and then sink down 
again. About half-way in I felt a light 





OME of the most beautiful 

waters in the United States 
have been ruined from the rec- 
reational and sporting standpoint 
by pollution. Often the guilty 
ones are all-powerful. Sometimes 
they are towns, villages or cities. 
FIELD & STREAM has actually 
made one village clean house. 
Furthermore, the plan evolved 
will work on your pet stream. 
“THE SOLUTION OF POL- 
LUTION” in the August issue 
tells the story. 











pull. Instantly I took the.strain from the 
line. The striking fish did not run with 
the bait. He just held it stationary and 
chewed on it. 

After a minute or two I cautiously took 
in the slack and felt again. The tugging 
continued and seemed a bit stronger. I did 
not want to hook the fish deep; so I 
struck and connected with a pickerel which 
later tipped the scale at three pounds. This 
was quite a surprise. From the strike I 
had figured that it was a small fish. 

Until three o’clock this bait proved quite 
effective. After that, the pickerel started 
jumping and would not take it any more. 
Neither would they take a fly. But a plug 
which imitated a fish and which floated 
when not in action proved to be just the 
thing they wanted. At that, it was neces- 
sary to fish this plug in a certain way in 
order to get results. We discovered the 
right method quite by accident. 

We had been casting and retrieving 
steadily for a half hour without getting a 
strike. Then Bill got a backlash. Of 
course, he let his plug float out on the 
surface of the water as he disentangled 
his line. While he was doing this he gave 
the line a jerk which caused the plug to 
dart under the water and then come pop- 
ping to the top. At the same instant a 
pickerel smashed it. Bill looked up with a 
sickly grin. 

“Wouldn’t you just know that I'd get 
a strike when I wasn’t prepared for it!” 
he grumbled. “That’s what I call tough 
luck !” 

But I thought otherwise. To me it 
looked like opportunity knocking at the 
door, the revelation of the secret needed 
to make our plug-fishing effective. Acting 
on the thought, I made a cast out to a 
submerged stump. After letting the plug 
float quietly over it for a minute, I sud- 
denly gave a half dozen fast turns of the 
reel handle. The plug dived under the 
water for a few inches and then popped - 
to the top. Simultaneously a_pickerel 
rushed out from under the stump and took 
the plug with a vicious smash. 

Using this system of retrieve with vari- 
ations brought us good fishing until a half 
hour before dark. Then the pickerel 
stopped striking entirely. Neither plug nor 
fly could tempt them, and bait brought no 
better results. However, this was not un- 
usual. Pickerel are mostly daylight-feed- 
ing fish. They will take well up to dusk, 
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but I have never taken one after dark. 

“Well, William, how about it?” I ques- 
tioned. “Are you sorry you came?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t as bad as I thought it 
would be. If there weren’t any trout in 
this world, I might be a bit interested in 
the game. The trouble is that you haven't 
got anything after you catch a pickerel— 
that is, nothing but a mass of skin and 
bones. Still, it isn’t so bad.” 

With this concession I had to be con- 
tent. But I might have taken issue with 
him even there. I think the pickerel is a 
good-looking fish and, except for the small 
loose bones in the meat, mighty fine eat- 
ing. But then we all have our own opinions 
about such things and, of course, have a 
perfect right to think as we please. 

The leaves on the trees were coloring 
before I wheedled Bill into making an- 
other pickerel-fishing expedition. He pro- 
tested mightily against it; said that one 
trip a year was enough for him and that 
he wasn’t the least bit interested in my 
suggestion. But in the end I persuaded 
him that it would be worth his while to 
go; so he consented. 

This time I selected a stumpy, weedy 
pond for the scene of our activities. Bill 
let out a howl when he saw it. “Are we 
going to fish in that swamp?” he asked, 
with disgust very apparent in his voice 
and on his features. 

“Of course,” I replied. “It’s the best 
kind of water for pickerel.” 

“They would be in places that are only 
fit for mud turtles and carp,” he said 
meanly. 

I stifled a sharp answer with an effort 
and got to the serious business of fishing. 

But something was radically wrong. 
None of the places where I had usually 
taken fish yielded a strike. We trolled, 
cast and fished with live bait, but nothing 
happened. Bill became restless and then 
downright obstreperous. “Let’s go home,” 
he insisted. 

But I was obstinate. “If you were fish- 
ing for trout,” I pointed out, “you wouldn’t 
quit this way. You’d work like a Trojan 
and experiment like sin to solve the prob- 
lem. I know there’s pickerel in this pond, 
and I’m going to stay here until I get 
some!” Having delivered this ultimatum, 
I started fishing with great vigor. 

Bill looked at me with a silly grin and, 





IF you are one of the brook 
trout fishermen who believe 
that a lake trout isn’t a sporty 
fish, read “LIGHT TACKLE 
LAKERS,” by Breems Forrest, 
in the next issue, and you will 
change your mind. 











after a few moments of total silence, 
sighed, “O.K. Wake me up when you're 
ready to quit.” With that he curled up in 
the bottom of the boat and went to sleep. 

I decided to troll the shore-line care- 
fully. While doing so I came upon the boat 
liveryman seining minnows. Naturally I 
stopped to have a chat with him. He 
wasn’t a bit surprised when I told him 
that we hadn’t had a strike. 

“Hain’t no wonder,” he said. “Hain’t 
nobody taken any pickerel to speak on 
sence July ’ceptin’ old Frank, an’ he don’t 
fish where all you fellers fish.” 

“No?” Immediately I sensed that here 
lay the secret of success. “Well, where 
does Frank fish?” 

“Over to East Bay.” 

“East Bay?” I echoed. “Why that’s 
nothing but a weedy mud hole!” 

“Sure, I know ’tis, an’ that’s jes’ where 
most of the pickerel is.” 


“But how do you ever fish in such a 
place?” I questioned. 

“Wall, Frank mostly drags a frog 
through the weeds. Uses a weighted weed- 
less hook to get it down. I uses a chunk 
o’ pork rind. Either one’s good, s’long as 
you don’t get caught up in the weeds.” 

I decided to go over to East Bay. Bill 
had tossed around uneasily while the boat- 
man and I were talking, but now he was 
snoring lustily. I had often skirted the 
outer weed beds of East Bay, but had 
never investigated the interior. This stump 
territory didn’t impress or attract me as 
we advanced into it. Only in a few places 
did the water appear to be deeper than 
three feét, and mostly it ranged from a 
foot to eighteen inches. Everywhere the 
surface was cluttered with weeds or 
swamp scum, and rotting stumps thrust 
their tragic heads above the water. 

I might have turned around and left the 
place except for an incident which started 
the blood coursing wildly through my 
veins. The boat bumped into a partially 
submerged log, and as it did so three large 
pickerel swirled out from under it. This 
decided me. The fish were there, all right. 
Now it was up to me to get them. 


HE thick covering of surface weeds 

precluded the use of surface lures, 
and nothing but the most weedless of baits 
would ever work underneath them. I tried 
a strip of pork rind on a weedless hook, 
but it wouldn’t work satisfactorily because 
the pork rind was too thin to give any 
protection to the hook. Consequently it 
snagged in the weeds and logs continu- 
ously. 

In searching through my tackle box for 
something suitable to use under the con- 
ditions I came across a lure which I had 
used a few times with fair results when 
fishing directly in the lily-pads. It seemed 
to be the logical bait to use here. It was a 
large, scarlet-hued feather fly with the 
wings tied reversed, so that they com- 
pletely covered and protected the hook. 
Besides this it had two wire arms upon 
which were mounted spoon blades that 
hung loosely from them. These wire arms 
served for weed repellers as well as for 
carriers of the spoons, 

I tried the lure out in the weeds near 
me. Even though the spoon blades could 
not spin in the thick growth they fluttered 
and flashed attractively owing to the way 
they were attached to the wire arms, and 
the entire bait slid through the weeds 
without catching inethem. It would serve 
all right. The only question was whether 
the pickerel would take it. 

1 made my first cast to a sunken log of 
huge proportions which lay endways to 
me. The heavy lure struck the water just 
beyond the far end of the log with a loud 
splash and immediately sank to the bot- 
tom. The water near the log was free 
from weeds, and I could plainly see the 
lure traveling along as I retrieved it. Oc- 
casionally it touched the muddy bottom 
and caused a cloudy swirl to arise. Sud- 
denly the lure disappeared from my sight 
and I felt a sharp, hard pull. It was a 
pickerel of some size, and he came to the 
surface in a wild effort to throw the sting- 
ing something hé had taken. But he failed 
to do so. I played him hard to keep him 
from snagging me under the log and land- 
ed him with my long-handled net amid a 
great display of surface splashing. 

Bill sat up with a jerk. “What's going 
on?” he asked sleepily. Then he saw the 
struggling fish in the net. “Oh! You've 
got a snake! How’d that happen?” 

“The result of a little thinking,” I re- 
plied proudly. 

“How'd we_ get into this 
swamp?” was his next question, 
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“It’s part of the lake,” I explained, “and 
it’s full of fish. Here, take this lure and 
try your luck.” 

But he wouldn’t fish in the weeds. Said 
he couldn’t see any fun fishing in such 
junk. Personally I thought it was great 
sport. It took accurate casting, and the 
fish had every chance in the world to 
break away during the fight. In two hours 
I hooked eighteen fish and landed only six. 
Bill took advantage of this and teased me 
unmercifully about it. 

Finally we came to an open piece of 
water about fifty feet square. Bill decided 
that he would like to fish it; so I handed 
the rod over to him. He complained be- 
cause the lure sank. “Give me a floating 
plug,” he said. “I'll never get a strike with 
this thing. It drags along the bottom and 
causes so much commotion that it will 
scare fish rather than attract them.” 

“I’ve been catching fish with it right 
along,” I reminded him. “I really think 
that the dragging attracts fish, and I’ll tell 
you why. If you'll notice minnows and 
other small fish, you'll see that they often 
cause muddy swirls when they dart here 
and there. When a lure does the same 
thing, it simulates the action of these small 
fish and thus attracts the attention of the 
large fish on the lookout for a meal.” 

On his next retrieve a pickerel followed 
the lure until it reached a point about six 
feet from the boat. Then it darted away. 
a “That proves the lure’s no good,” said 

ill. 

“Oh no, it doesn’t,” I objected. “Pick- 
erel have a great habit of following a 
lure for long distances, and frequently 
they decide to take it just as it leaves the 
water. The reason that fish didn’t take 
was because the water is so clear and 
shallow here that he saw us. Besides, you 
reeled entirely too fast toward the end of 
your retrieve. If anything, the speed 
should be lessened and the bait should not 
be lifted from the water until it is directly 
at the boat.” 

On his next cast he hooked a small 
pickerel. As he reeled it in a huge dark 
shape appeared behind it. “A whale!” ex- 
claimed Bill, and he stopped retrieving to 
see what would happen. The monster 
watched the struggling hooked fish for a 
moment and then faded from view. 


IVE me a big plug!” There was ex- 
citement in Bill’s manner now. 
“This little lure will never take that fish.” 
Luckily I had with me a large, musky- 
size, minnow-shaped plug. It was a floater 
when not in action. 
“Remember that the water is shallow,” 
I cautioned, “and that the lure dives deep 
when reeled fast. You'd better make your 
retrieve a series of short, easy jerks and 
pauses, or else you'll snag with those 


| treble hooks. Now I think I know where 


that big boy hangs out. You see that large 
stump? Well, you took the small pickerel 
about twenty feet beyond it, and in playing 
him you brought him directly past the 
stump. It was just after this that the big 
fellow appeared on the scene. The chances 
are that he uses the stump as his lair.” 

The large plug was dropped some, three 
feet beyond the stump. It made consider- 
able disturbance. Before Bill had retrieved 
it a foot the water exploded and the plug 
disappeared in a swirl of foam. I won't 
describe the fight. You can imagine that 
part of it when I tell you that the fish 
tipped the scale at 6 pounds. It was the 
largest Eastern chain pickerel I'd ever 
seen. I’d been trying to get a big one for 
years without success, and this fellow Bill 
took one on his second pickerel trip. 

Was Bill pleased—proud—a bit boast- 
ful? Did he feel as if he had accomplished 
quite a feat? Not a bit of it. He was very 
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calm, quite subdued, and his only remark 
was, “Gee, if it was only a trout!” Can 
you imagine that? And to this day that 
is his only reaction to his adventure with 
the big pickerel. Needless to say, I’ve 
given up all hope of ever converting Bill 
into a pickerel fisherman. 


FIVE FATHOMS DOWN 
(Continued from page 35) 


naled the boat of my intention to walk 
about and started for the edge of the coral 
growth which jutted into the deeper water. 

As I rounded the bend a whole new 
vista, which had not been disturbed by the 
wholesale destruction just a short distance 
away, opened for me. It was a veritable 
marine garden! Weeds and grasses grew 
from the bottom, where there was a slight 
layer of yielding ooze, in a lovely, grace- 
fully swaying luxuriance that is indescrib- 
able. Brown and violet chimney sponges 
sprouted from the shafts of volcanic rock 
which were still maintaining the grotesque 
shape they assumed when Mother Earth 
spewed them into the waters of the ba} 
centuries ago. Elk-horn coral flung its 
arms about with embracing picturesque- 
ness, and I fairly reveled in the unearthly 
beauty and color of the myriad plant-like 
animals growing from the solid and sub- 
stantial structures all about. 

I gazed, spellbound for uncounted min- 
utes, trying desperately to comprehend 
and understand just a tiny fraction of 
what I was beholding. Nothing that was 
beyond the sharp focus of my limited 
vision registered on my mind. A brilliant 
butterfly-fish, tiny and almost iridescent, 
swam past—then another and then many, 
all concerned with something which was 
beyond my ken. 

I watched these fish as they rounded the 
corner of the reef and disappeared, but 
while I looked one of them disappeared 
forever. It swam just a bit too close to one 
of the large “flowers,” which was a tube 
worm. As soon as the sensitive feelers of 
the worm (which were the petals of the 
flower) felt the passing fish it closed like 
lightning and took the tiny fish into the 
maw that was at the same time its pro- 
tecting tube. 

As I watched the process I slowly 
realized that a lengthy shadow had ap- 
peared just beyond the coral. I closed my 
tired eyes to enable an easier focusing, and 
then peered again—and found myself star- 
ing at a six-foot barracuda! 

For a moment I was powerless to move. 
At once I discovered that the motionless 
and hollow-looking eyes of the barracuda 
are not expressionless at all when they 
are surveying you under water. [I don't 
recall that I have ever seen anything which 
was more genuinely alarming. The shark 
that passed was interesting. It created a 
certain amount of apprehension, but it 
didn’t really frighten me. The barracuda 
did. Its disconcerting presence created a 
sense of futility that was maddening. 
There it was, a certain menace, and I 
didn’t quite know what to do. 

This was a new experience. Everything 
—or so it seemed to me—depended upon 
what the barracuda concluded—upon what 
a savage, torpedo-shaped killer decided 
to do with me, and not what I decided to 
do. Then I realized that I had failed to 
roll up the fishing line, which still sported 
a chunk of crab dangling from the hook. 
The current had slowly lifted the bait 
toward the barracuda. I was actually 
fishing for the beast, but I certainly didn’t 
want to catch it! As a matter of fact, I 
was hoping that it would decide not to 
catch me. 

Foolishly, no doubt, I twitched the hook 
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toward me, hoping to get the line rolled 
up and stowed away before the big mur- 
derer had a chance to bite. As I jerked 
the line the barracuda simply moved 
faster than the hook did and grabbed the 
bait with a lunging snatch. It did nothing 
to propel itself through the water that 
was discernible to me. It simply moved. 
When I saw the hook disappear, I was 
foolish again, for I tried to snatch the 
line to me—and thereby set the hook in 
the barracuda’s jaw! 

With a terrific, wrenching surge the 
fish started away from there. I was pulled 
to my knees, falling slowly, like a man 
dropping in a slow-motion movie. The 
madly fighting fish pulled and wrenched 
my arm almost beyond my capacity to en- 
dure it. When I landed flat on the bottom, 
the sea promptly started gurgling into my 
helmet. It was against my mouth, splash- 
ing around my nose, before I could 
struggle to a kneeling position again. All 
the while, the terror at the end of my line 
was an almost indistinguishable blur be- 
cause of the frenzy of its efforts to escape 
the punishing hook. 

I reached desperately for my trident, 
Vaguely intending to slide it down the line 
until it reached and penetrated the head 
of the plunging barracuda. The idea was 
no doubt good, but execution was impos- 
sible. I could not hold the trident against 
the line, for the fighting fish started dash- 
ing from right to left. 

It was fortunate that I was able to keep 





you frequently hear a fisher- 
man say, “It was an off day. 
They just wouldn’t bite.” Paul 
Brown, who has fished here, there 
and everywhere, says that this 
does not apply to black bass. Mr. 
Brown claims that if you offer a 
black bass what he wants he'll 
take it, and backs up this state- 
ment next month in “DIRTY 
WORK AT THE COVERED 
BRIDGE.” 











my head erect, which prevented more 
water from entering. I tried to slip the 
line from about my wrist, but was unable 
to; neither could I cut the line with the 
trident, for the tines were round and 
pointed, rather than the usual spear shape. 
While was frantically wondering 
what I could do to whip the barracuda in 
its own element I was suddenly knocked 
back on my haunches. The fish had struck 
at my helmet! Only the fact that it hit the 
copper, rather than the glass—which 
would have been shattered—saved me 
from drowning. It happened so rapidly 
that I did not even see the lunge toward 
me, 
Tired and hurt, I hooked my arm about 
a jutting piece of tube coral, made a blind 
stab toward the swirling blur which I 
knew was the struggling fish, and felt the 
steel strike home! Again and again I 
stabbed toward where I knew the fish 
must be, and eventually I felt the strain 
on my arm and wrist lessen. Cautiously I 
pulled in my almost nerveless arm until 
I could catch the line with my other hand. 
As the still writhing barracuda was 
drawn close enough I drove the trident at 
it again, but the resistance of the water 
prevented me from penetrating the crea- 
ture’s bony head. Fortunately, the big fich 
was weak. I could see a number of wounds 
along its side where I had hurt it with 
the spear when I was striking blindly. 
Slowly I maneuvered it into position 
close to the bottom. When I tried again, I 
thrust the trident against it and then 


leaned on the handle. The resistance of 
the bottom enabled me to send the short 
spear through the fish. It gave one fearful 
convulsive struggle, which almost threw 
me on to the bottom again. Then it rolled 
over and floated belly up, in the current. 

Slowly and painfully I wound my way 
through the blank area which had been 
so beautiful when our fight started. I was | 
unable to find the rope leading to the sur- 
face or the anchor chain, and I was still 
too exercised to hunt much for them. I 
wanted to go up—and up I went, hand 
over hand up the air line and light rope 
leading to my helmet. 

Fortunately, this is possible without the 
cumbersome diving suit, for the diver’s 
weight is almost that of the water he dis- 
places. And so I emerged, with the dead 
barracuda dangling from my cut and 
bleeding wrist, my trident still protruding 
from its head. 

That was the first of many dives I made 
off the coral reefs of Haiti, but none was 
more exciting. I hope none ever will be, 
for the barracuda came very near winning 
his fight. 

Diving in relatively shallow water on 
reefs or beside them, where fish are sure 
to be numerous, is one of the greatest 
experiences an angler can have. The 
equipment is inexpensive—only a diving | 
helmet and pump are necessary. A bathing 
suit and sneakers complete the diver’s 
costume, but a whole new world is avail- 
able once the descent is made. 

Flowers strangely and unconvincingly 
become animals, while animals become 
trees and grasses and rocks. Everything 
is wrong, yet the mind continues to in- 
sist that it is right. The dreadful story of 
a lurking octopus, waiting to destroy a 
diver, fades into a humorous nursery tale 
as little squid are pulled from crevices 
despite their squirting camouflage and 
held unconcernedly as they wrap their 
tentacles in a tickling embrace about the 
hand that holds them. Sharks, and often 





large ones, pass so often that in time they 
are almost disregarded. 

Familiar fish assume different propor- 
tions when seen from the bottom, rather 
than from the top; even their coloring 
seems different, clearer and more vivid. 
“Rock slides,” encountered occasionally 
in clambering about loose coral on steep 
slopes, happen with a silence and delibera- 
tion that is uncanny. Except for the occa- 
sional but ever voracious barracuda there 
seems to be no danger. 

Underwater fishjng is one of the great- 
est sports available, waiting until the sur- 
face of the sea fails to attract or hold the 
ardent sportsman eager for new impres- 
sions, new thrills. Five fathoms down he 
is sure to find them. 


FISHERMEN OF THE YAZOO 
(Continued from page 23) 


Soft-shelled turtles do no particular 
damage aside from eating spawn, minnows 
and a few small fish. They are not so 
numerous as loggerheads and snappers 
and are closely associated with mud bot- 
toms. 
well adapted for finding worms and grubs 


Their slender heads make them | 





in the soft mud on which they live. Local- | 


ly they are famed as an article of food. 

A turtle is astonishingly strong. The 
big loggerhead already mentioned walked 
with ease with a 160-pound negro stand- 
ing on his back. The same reptile snapped 
in two, as if it were a match, a stick as 
large as a hoe handle. 

Of all the times I have accompanied 
Smith and his partner to their nets and 
lines, I do not recall an instance when 
they did not catch a number of turtles and 
at least one gar. In addition, they always 
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Tho baby sunfish are 
tp the idea of a sun 
a 


No hard work catch- 


dl wets 





New Tin Liz Sunfish /2-0z. Plain or Weedless 75 


A New Bait Idea 


mg food for bass and 
sh bait is entirely new. 
my record catches during a year’s trial have 


one that the little Tin Liz Sunfish will get 


that are wise to ordinary baits. Try it and see 


for yourself! 


The Sunfish runs nearer the surface than the 


regular Tin Liz minnow. Better for shallow water. 
Its wonderful natural colors and action can’t be 
fully described—there never was a bait like it! 


Flyrod Tin Liz 





Length 2”—Weight 1|/32-0z.—50c 


It’s Light! 


Made of duralumin from the dirigible Akron. The 


lightest metal bait ever produced, lighter than a 


bass bug. Poison for bass, trout, perch, croppies, etc. 


A marvel of beauty and action! 
Look for these new Tin Liz baits at your dealer 
or order direct. Write for my new casting dope and 


catalog. 
Fred Arbogast 
53 Water St. Akron, O. 





SAVE YOUR 
LINE 


Something new in 
a line carrier which 
keeps your fly and 


tournament lines 
clean, dry and free 
from kinks. 


Three-nested 
spools of Bakelite, 
one inch thick and six inches in diameter, 
with a series of holes in the sidewalls to pro- 
vide ventilation. 


Carry that extra line on one of these s 
your pocket where it is always ready 


Price $2.50 per set of three. 
M. L, CORLETT 
31346 Lake Road Bay Village, Ohio 


Fishermen Look!! 





Is in 
or use. 










ing bait with the 
W-W Supreme 
Combination 
Minnow Bucket 
and Trap 


Traps them easier 
Keeps them longer 
The last word in tackle 
Price $3.50 


WALKER-WILLIAMS me” 
P. 0. Box 485 








. Louis, Mo. 





Toxtdeciniet 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes. 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly twine 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








UNC 


" OW 
PORK RIND WAT. AITS 


put on Uncle Josh. 


drawn in water. 


MAIL COUPON IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU 


UNCLE JOSH BAIT CO., FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


t I enclose $__........ for Baits as specified below 

Jars “Green Frog”—6 Baits per Jar at 50c 
; (J Jars Ben ge, ler” —a white Pork Bait 
ry h Red Flannel “whiskers” at 45c 


0D Jars Pock Chunk for casting at 40c 
(2D Jars Pork Rind Strips—(large) (small) at 35c 


in every fisherman’s box— 
when all other baits fail 


Ask for Uncle Josh at Dealers 





FOUR DISTINCT BAITS (See Coupoa) 
The Green Frog, illustrated, is 
made from a solid piece of pork. 
Colored green with spots. Flexible 
“legs” which “swim” as bait is 














KEEP HIM OFF! 


JUNGLE-FLY is a light, agreeable, harmless oil, 
based upon a preparation used by scientific expedi- 
tions to the South American jungles to ward off 


deadly insects. 


It is entirely different from any 


other fly dope. It positively keeps off mosquitos, 
midges, gnats, black flies and all their kith and kin. 

Mr. Edward R. Hewitt, equally well known as an 
angler and as a chemist and engineer, developed 
JUNGLE-FLY in his own laboratory. He has sup- 
plied it to friends for the past two years. They rate 


it high 


JUNGLE-FLY is easy to apply, pleasant to smell, 
colorless, and actually good for the skin. It is put 
up in screw-top 2 ounce bottles, a big supply. Two 


light applications will last all day. 


HEWITT LABORATORIES, ae. 
110 West 42nd Street, New York, 


Please send Me... bottles of JUNGLE- Pry at 50 


cents a bottle, postpaid. 


Name 








Address 

















My Friend 
THE BLACK Bass 


Harry B. Hawes 


Here’s the book you need to help you 
get the big ones. It gives the hints 
that get the fish. 

Order through your bookshop now and 














make your trip count! 
STOKES $2.00 




















| caught carp and buffalo, the chief enemies 


of beautiful lakes and good fishing. Pilot 
has the gift of vivid and picturesque dis- 
course : 

“Turkles? We can put up with the 
present population of the ugly varmints 
during this generation, but I don’t know 
what the next will do. Gars are always 
bad; it ain't never safe to deal with them 
babies except with a ax. I had rather kill 
a yallagator gar than to raise three hun- 
dred pounds of gourd-head buffalo. But 
deliver me from them German carps! 
They has already rooted up enough soil 
to provide plantations fur all the widders 
and orphans in our country. I don’t know 
why they was brought over here, but I 
know it was after the Kaiser had de- 
cided to whip the world. You see, he 
figured his whiskered carps would whip 
us. And they have—us fishermen.” 


EGROES are helpers in the cause. 
Any darky would walk a mile for a 
turtle. For one as large as the loggerhead 
caught by my fishermen friends in the 


| flood waters they would walk ten miles 


and celebrate the occasion with a buck- 
dance at the end of the journey. I have 
seen grave negro men skip like boys of five 
on being presented with a turtle of liberal 
dimensions. And well they might, for a 
turtle will furnish a surprising quantity of 
a. Not long ago an old darky said to 
“Cap'n, in twenty-seben, de year ob de 

big ‘overflo’, I made de bes’ crop I is eber 
made—an’ off nothin’ ’ceptin’ turkle steak.” 
Gars make another favorite dish for 
the colored man. I did not fully appreciate 


| this fact until just recently. At that time 
| I was visiting Pilot and Red, who had a 


number of nets in an overflowed swamp. 
On the morning of the incident they made 
a good catch of carp and buffalo, and 
among others a six-foot alligator gar. It 
happened to be during the darkies’ revival 
meeting, and as we landed the boat close 
to a road leading to the church the negro 
preacher, who was passing by, hailed us 
to inquire what luck for the day. 
“Pretty good,” replied Smith, “We 


| have a big gar, too. Want him?” 


“Yas, sah—dat gar! I does, sah! Yas, 
sah!” exclaimed the delighted negro. 
“Us’ll eat dat gar—yas, sah!” 

“Grab him, then,” said Smith, who pre- 
tended to be in a hurry. 

The preacher laid his Bible down very 


| carefully and grabbed that gar. With con- 





of the day’s services. 





| sermon to-day ?’ 


siderable effort he lugged the big fish out 
of the boat and up the bank to a grassy 
shade, all the while attempting an elabo- 
rate speech of appreciation freely mixed 
with expressions of praise to the Deity. 
By the time he had laid his prize in the 
shade of the elm, he beheld himself sur- 
rounded by a half dozen of his deacons 
and laymen, all as excited and as talka- 
tive as himself. 

It soon developed that the preacher 
possessed many friends, each anxious to 
be numbered among those present at his 
dinner table that day. This, at first, 
appalled the good man. Then, realizing his 
position, he turned to his fellowmen and 
in his most magnanimous voice said: 
“Would you-all likes to dine wif me to- 
day 

“Sho !” came an enthusiastic chorus. 

“Den,” continued the divine, “I in- 
wites you-all down to my habitation fo’ 
dinnah. We shall all dine togedder and 
purtake of dis great fish fo’ de glory ob 
de Lamb. Yas, sah!” 

“Yas, sah! Fo’ de glory ob de Lamb,” 


| echoed the chorus. 


Then one gray-haired deacon thought 
“But Brudder,” he 


said to the preacher, “would yo’ miss de 
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The preacher hung his head for a sec- 
ond. Then, raising his eyes high and gaz- 
ing above the heads of his followers, he 
replied: “Yas, sah! I would fo’ gar—yas, 
sah! Yo’ see, we dares not despise dis 
gift ob de Lord. No, sah!” 

I have fished in fourteen Pelta lakes. 
Of this number three have water from 
the muddy Yazoo running through them 
and could not, of course, be clear. Six 
were slightly less muddy, and no one we 
asked knew the exact cause. I firmly be- 
lieve it is carp and buffalo. 

The five remaining lakes were clear, 
but in only one of the three we fished 
did we find really good fishing. This was 
Five Mile in Issaquena County, and even 
here gars were numerous and annoying. 
However, large-mouth bass were more 
numerous, and they were in a striking 
mood ; so we enjoyed fine sport and made 
limit catches. 

I noticed in the other two lakes we 
tried that gars were present in unusual 
numbers. And they have been quite suc- 
cessful in reducing the number of game 
fish! In all sincerity I believe poor fish- 
ing in 90 per cent of the Delta lakes is 
due not to over-fishing, but to those 
natural enemies which spoil the environ- 
ment and subsist on the game we iove. 

In the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta we still 
have some fine fishing. But I see danger 
ahead; I see a deplorable situation aris- 
ing, unless we head it off. The heritage of 
a fair and beautiful land is being reduced 
and depleted. Let us work, countrywide, 
to end it. We can keep our fish and our 
sport with us if we will. Our children and 
grandchildren will thank us. And as a 
means to an end I see a ray of hope in 
the work of my river-men friends. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


show signs of tiring out, we headed for 
a sandy beach. This was a distance of a 
mile or more, and it was some job with a 
rip-snorting musky at the other end of my 
line! Four men and our equipment in an 
18-footer with 5-foot beam! Billy called 
it “The Ark.” Still the line held, the 
Pflueger Muskill lure held, the Heddon 
Waltonian reel held, and the True Tem- 
per rod held—and best of all, Billy held. 
But boy, it was some fight! 

By the time we arrived at the beach, I 
was leading along about the tamest muskie 
in the world. It slid out of the water on 
its belly without a scratch. A perfect 
specimen—a beauty! 

Well, that’s that. Do you wonder that 
I’m feeling happy about it? A world’s rec- 
ord breaker isn’t caught every day. 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG 


(Continued from page 18) 


tainly done for now, but I was taking no 
further chances. Jumping back again, I 
threw in a second shell and, steadying my 
shaking hands, took deliberate aim at her 
head. But her only movement when the 
bullet crashed home was a slight jerk of 
her head from the impact. She was com- 
pletely and ps | dead. 

I moved off a good forty feet. If I had 
had a flask, I would have taken a good 
three fingers—in spite of the law of the 
tropics against daytime tippling. After a 
while my head stopped reeling, my blood 
pressure dropped down to something near 
normal, the shaky muscles of my legs 
began to stiffen, and the sweat on my face 
no longer felt like ice-water. It was time 
to give the signal for a dead animal. 

Presently a brilliant idea came to me. 
I had already fired two extra shots. The 
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boy waiting a mile distant would think 
they were signals. No doubt he was al- 
ready on his way to camp to announce a 
dead tiger and to summon the skinners. 
When De Fosse examined the tigress, 
he would think I had killed her with my 
first shot and fired the signal shots into 
her head as a wise precaution. And I 
would be spared the telling of the biggest 
piece of folly in the history of tiger hunt- 
ing. 

It was not until we were on the road to 
civilization that I told De Fosse the true 
facts of that tigress killing. Then it was 
too late to pack me home as the record 
greenhorn of Indo-China. 

(To be continued) 


DOG-GONE DOGS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Teddy with both arms until I realized that 
the show was stopped and the usher was 
trying to get past the fat women. 

Then I took Teddy in my arms, walked 
all over everybody on the other end of 
the row, and reached a side aisle. Teddy 
barked all the way out of the house, and 
nearly knocked me down a flight of steps 
on the outside. 

But I didn’t care a hang. We sat down 
there together and talked it over. I guess 
I told him where I had been all that time, 
and I guess he told me that as a hunter 
he was still just a dog-gone dog. 

Later I found the man who owned him. 
He said he never did hunt. He had tried 
to raise flowers, but without success. He 
wouldn’t part with the dog. Anyway, I 
was going away again. 

Teddy had a wonderful nose and a won- 
derful memory, and he never forgot a 
friend. The more I see of human beings 
the more I think of him, and I’m not so 
dog-gone critical either. 


SUSIE THE REDTAIL 
(Continued from page 33) 


first she was made to seize it when it was 
only a few feet above the ground. Slowly 
the height was increased until she would 
mount up twenty feet or more into the 
air, “keel over,” “bind to” it and come 
down. It was a pretty sight to watch her 
at this maneuver, and she did it remark- 
ably well, considering her large size and 
slow flight. 

The only thing left to complete Susie’s 
training was to “enter” her to her quarry, 
and in a short time she was successfully 
flown at wild rabbits. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that 
a buzzard is not the impossible bird it was 
thought to be in medieval times. Its flight, 
however, is so much inferior to that of a 
falcon that one can hardly blame a Euro- 
pean falconer for scorning the bird. But 
in this country, where falcons are rare 
and buzzards numerous, the flying of a 
red-tailed hawk will well repay the effort 
expended in its training. 


MORE QUAIL 
(Continued from page 32) 


attempt to combine what we had found 
true on the golf courses and the conditions 
as I knew them, and all old sportsmen in 
the South knew ‘them, from 1895 to 1905.” 
If this latter quotation is read in con- 
nection with the quoted statement by Mr. 
Tufts anent his belief that there were as 
many birds on the reclaimed ground three 
years ago as now, it will evidence his 
firm belief that the restoration program 
was actually completed in four years. 
The long planting rows, aside from the 
actual clearing of the ground, were un- 


questionably the basic factors in increas- 
ing the number of birds. These were not 
adopted without a well-thought-out rea- 
son. Quail feed in more or less straight 
lines. With the patch system of planting 


—that is, seed beds fifty feet square or | 


larger, placed two or three hundred feet 
apart—quail searching for sustenance 
could easily pass between them. With the 
long planting rows, any quail that crossed 


the clearings had to come in contact with 


an abundance of food. 
Aside from drawing the birds to the 
section, this system has some disadvan- 


tages. When the seed matures, the feed | 


is highly. concentrated, so that the birds 


do not. have to move very far. As a re- | 
sult, scent is limited to a small area. With | 


such an abundance, their wants are quick- 
ly filled, after which they run or fly to 


cover and roost until it is again time to | 
forage. All this tends to make the birds | 


hard to find. 

Sixty to seventy per cent of the bevy 
points are made directly in or close to the 
plantings. The sportsman who knows dogs 
will sense that after a fairly good dog has 


hunted under these conditions a time or | 


two, most of its searching will be con- 
fined to the rows of feed. If a dog did not 
do exactly this, it could justly be accused 
of a lack of gray matter. This will not 
affect the experienced dog when he is 
put down in country where natural food 
for the birds prevails; 
their first or second season, if trained con- 
tinually under such circumstances, may 
be inclined to become straight-line run- 
ners, a far from desirable quality. 

Mr. Tufts has realized this condition all | 
along. In fact, even before the first long 
planting was tested, he sensed what might 
occur as far as the work of the dogs was 
concerned. However, it must be remem- 


bered that these plantings are used entire- | 
ly for the purpose of drawing birds to the | 
cleared sections and holding them there. | 


It has always been Mr. Tufts’ intention, 
once the desired purpose was accom- 
plished to a favorable degree, to discard 
this system eventually and revert to some 
other form of planting food for the quail. 
Evidently he believes that the time is now 
ripe for the contemplated change, as will 


be evidenced by the following extracts | 


from his letter of instructions regarding 


plans for the next season’s work on the | 


reclaimed ground. 


HE ultimate ideal for which we are 
striving is that on each 6,000 feet 
there shall be 3,000 feet in open woods 
(trees not nearer than 20 feet) and 3,000 
feet in open fields in which there is broom- 
sedge, lespedeza and weed seeds a-plenty, 
and a few trees to be at least 50 feet apart. 
In the open woods we need six to eight 
50-feet-square patches of lespedeza and 
weed seed, these to be staggered from one 
side to another. ~ 
“Throughout the clearings there should 
be a 20-foot strip of green rye planted 


in the fall, the one of rye planted the pre- | 
vious fall not to be disturbed until just | 


previous to planting. 

“One-half of the open fields should be 
plowed every sevén years, to keep the 
broom-sedge thin enough and to increase 
the weeds and lespedeza, and to grow 
feed enough to be fed to the birds by hand 
as needed. 

“TI believe lespedeza, benne seed, beggar | 
weed and rye, with some sorghum fed out 
by hand and the natural weed seeds, will 
constitute our winter’s feed. 

“The land that you had last summer 
in corn, cow-peas and sorghum should be 
harrowed over at once (not plowed) and 


planted to lespedeza, but this planting 


(Continued on page 67) 


but young dogs in | 
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TAKEN ON THE 


Pixie Minnow 





Ligh stebua- 


th debesthedicd 


No. 700 


Length 4% in, 
‘eis a Price $1.00 


Weight % os. 


en three strikes, I landed two Muskies . 

S. . the other 9 lbs. . > ‘om ‘the biller ot ail 
killese” ... your Famous Pikie Minnow . . . while 
fishing on ‘the hard fished Muskingdom River, last 
| fall,” writes Fred Rinehart of Newark, 
| It’s the greatest of all lures . . . for salt-water or 

| fresh! Recognized, everywhere, as the most deadly 
| killer of all game fish! Even the large, old educated 
fish can’t tell it from a live minnow! Also made in 
Silver Flash finish, No. 718. 


Get a Pikie at your dealer’s or direct! 
Write for new colored catalog! It’s FREE! 


| THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
| 137 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Menatemes ie Conde Bd ALLCOCK ~~ aaa 
& WESTWOOD, ONTO, ONT., for 
Creek hab. Bait Company 
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GOING FISHING? 


Keep Kool Kit 





IDEAL 
for 
Fishing 
Picnicking 
Hunting 
Motoring 


Strong Steel Construction. Insulated. Two 
tone wrinkle finish. Convenient size, 23” 
long, 12” high, 10” wide. Removable ice con- 
tainer. Keeps cool 24 hours. Round corners, 
easily cleaned. 


7 7S 


f.o.b. Minneapolis 


JAMES A. HILL MFG. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send check or 
money order direct to 
manufacturer 














BI-VISIBLES-NYMPHS 
Bucktail Streamers—Hair Winged Dry Flies 
Send $1.00 for 3 each of Fey for —_ season, 
and 30 pages of REAL fishing informa You'll 
be surprised, and delighted with this set ~eoqueint- 

ed offer 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River Ave. 


IKRINGFISHER 
GiSNea ea 


| Meets all requirements - fresh 
| and salt water fishing . . . the 
er of fis nev 

. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House tn America” 


Detroit, Mich. 
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AUTO-CAMPING IN 
COMFORT 


By Dorothy G. Van Aller 


NFINITE are the ways of spending 
vacations, each drawing its quota 
from every walk of life. Small towns- 
folk may take a Pullman to New 
York, register at a big hotel and cavort 
themselves each evening at the most 
bizarre of night clubs. Many inhabitants 
of large cities choose a world cruise and 
see Manchuria or Hawaii. Others visit 
Atlantic City, are perambulated up the 
boardwalk and bathe in sun, sand or surf. 

But if you love woods and rivers and 
lakes, you, like we, will spend your vaca- 
tion camping. School-teachers, both of us 
—we have the entire summer at our 
disposal. Yet always 
do we meet tenters out 
for just the two weeks’ 
rest allotted a faith- 
ful accountant and 
often a few with a 
mere week's leave of 
absence. 

Lack of time, then, 
need not deter you. 

Nor will you find that 

money is a prime fac- 

tor. At practically no 

extra cost the young- 

sters can go with you. 

Tent, stove and lan- 

tern will supply four 

as easily as two; and 

the children, were they 

to be left at home, 

would be eating, using 

bedding, and wearing 

out clothing more ex- 

pensive than camping 

togs. You may go as 

far and see as much as time and budget 
will permit. Or you may come upon a beau- 
tiful spot, to stay indefinitely. Perhaps you 
may even decide to leave the car in a farm- 
er’s yard, rent his rowboat and live on an 
island for all your vacation hours. 

Best of all, you need not plan which 
you shall do—travel or merely camp. 
There are no schedules and you may linger 
as you please or gypsy far from your ex- 
pected itinerary. Merely beware lest you 
forget that you must return to work! 

Touring, with its one-night stops and 
twothundred-mile runs, will bring you 
new scenery, historic sites, and will be 
enjoyable if you have not too big a dis- 
tance to travel. But after six weeks of 
covering a dozen states, you may find, 
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Edited by Donatp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 

mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











as have we, that you are tiring of “pull- 
ing pegs”; and valleys once unique and 
individual are becoming monotonous. You 
will want to settle down and find more 
time for relaxation such as swimming or 
fishing. The next six weeks, perhaps on 
an island in a mountain lake, you will find 
more satisfying. 

Like your time, your expenses and your 
mileage, your equipment may be as great 
or as limited as you decide. Your auto 
can be as trim as that of any summer- 
day picnickers or have its roof laden 


Eating directly from our made-to-order table 


with cots and table, its running-board 
loaded weightily with a refrigerator and 
suitcase, its bumper supporting the tent- 
roll, and the rack in the rear pyramided 
with trunk, stove and pails. Whether 
through luck, poverty or skill (my hus- 
band has an invaluable knack of putting 
two things where there seems space for 
but one), we have found that on the 
cheapest of small roadsters we can pack 
out of sight everything for a ten weeks’ 
trip, with the exception of a neat tent bag 
on the running-board luggage-rack. 

A tent you must have—though once as 
a child I remember touring for a week 
with a canvas straw-stack cover extend- 
ing from the roof of the car and held to 
the ground with stones. When you select 


your tent, think well of how you will use 
it, since there are nearly as many dif- 
ferent types as there are campers. For 
touring you will most likely find an 
umbrella tent the most suitable. It is very 
easily erected by one person, for it can 
stand without ropes; and it gives absolute 
privacy. If you plan on making many 
stops in tourist camps, whether private or 
state-owned—and you will be obliged to 
do so occasionally when traveling in the 
less wild regions—you will find in the 
umbrella type the protection which you 
need. This the Baker and shed varieties 
do not afford. In addition, there is sewed 
to each tent an awning or porch of triple 
advantage. It gives shade, forms a dining 
and cooking alcove in case of rain and, 
with the addition of a curtain purchasable 
with it, provides an extra sleeping room. 
Spend as much as you can afford for 
your umbrella tent, for 

the variety is great. 

They come in numer- 

ous colors, green being 

generally considered 

the most satisfactory. 


F the several sizes, 

you will probably 

find the 9’ x 9’ the most 

comfortable, especially 

if you are confined by 

a rainy spell; and with 

either a center pole or 

corner supports. <A 

tent with the latter, al- 

though it costs more, 

is far the best because 

of the extra space it 

affords. One feature 

you must demand in 

any case—a sewed-in 

ground cloth that is 

completely impervious 

to ants and _ water. 

Without such protection you could 
never sleep on what is one of the most 
comfortable mediums permitted to one 
who cannot carry with him a box spring, 
namely rubber mattresses. Being placed 
directly on the ground, except for a 
blanket to keep them clean, they obviate 
the necessity of carrying the more or less 
bulky canvas cots or the spring affairs 
with their accompany ing pads. Far 
warmer is the air insulation of the rubber 
mattress, more adaptable to individual 
weights ‘and preferences and much more 
economical of space. Do not fear that the 
trouble of inflating them is not compen- 
sated by their advantages, for after five 
minutes of healthy breathing, your mat- 
tress is full and your lungs well exercised. 
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Once in, the air will stay until you choose | 


to loose it when the time comes to pack. 
For six entire weeks we kept ours in- 
fated without an extra puff. Our only 
exercise came then in hanging them over 


a shaded line each morning to give their | © 


exteriors a thorough airing. 
A gasoline stove completes your major 
layout. 
During the first two days of our camp- 
ing lives we felt the call of the primitive. 





The entire equipment ready for a six- 
weeks stay on an island 


A meal with a wood fire and forked sticks 
was our ideal. We called our sooty pots 
clean when we had scrubbed them with 
mud and rinsed them in an icy brook. 
When we next pitched camp, rain was 
soaking every inch of tent and us, and we 
fell back on the stove we had brought 


only for emergencies, heated water for | 


washing and rinsing dishes, and scrubbed 
off forever the black iridescence left by 
our campfire. 

That was the end of bonfire-cooking for 
us. Often we have a fire, but not for boil- 
ing our potatoes. True, no chop nor 
chicken from the frying pan tastes so 
good as from a stick over an open blaze, 
and no gasoline burner can give the peace 
and dreams of glowing embers. Use your 
campfire for these but cook on a stove. 

Be not too stingy in buying this item 
of your equipment. Cheap stoves are what 
have built up the fear of gasoline ex- 
plosions and burns. A reliable stove, in- 
telligently handled, is as safe as any fire. 
Nor will you find an extra dollar for a 
built-in instant-lighter foolishly spent. 
Two burners seem the ordinary style, but 
hardly a meal is cooked that you will not 
feel the need of a third. An oven and a 
folding stand are useful, though not nec- 
essary. 

Tent, mattresses and stove are your ex- 
pensive items. In the next group is the 
smaller but hardly less useful equipment. 


F economy of packing space is not vital, 

take your cooking utensils from your 
own kitchen. Their one requisite is nest- 
ing ability. Handy aluminum sets can be 
purchased, with frying pan, coffee pot, 
cups, plates, three kettles, salt and pepper 
shakers, and cutlery, all nesting within 
the largest pot. Should you contemplate 
purchasing such a set, even if there are 
only two of you, buy the one intended for 
four people. The larger kettles will boil 
your sheets, the four cups furnish dishes 
as well and an extra spoon and fork are 
never amiss for cooking. 

Add to this assortment a table spoon 
and a large aluminum mixing bowl to 
serve especially as a dish pan. Place all 
these—the set above, the cutlery and 


| 





the bowl—within an ordinary five-gallon | 


garbage pail, and you will have all that 
you can need. Such a pail is indispensable, 


ow for Grub! 


HETHER a man packs heavy for a long trip, or stocks 
Wi for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour should 
be at the head of his list. It’s packed in sturdy, compact 
cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, proof against 
abuse. More than that, it makes the finest pancakes you’ve 
ever tasted — a famous ready-prepared recipe that needs 
nothing but water and a little stirring to 
make the grand champion breakfast. It 
comes in two varieties—wheat or buck- 


wheat. Most campers like to take along a 
little of both. 


You can get Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour in 
the biggest city or the farthest outpost 
—wherever there’s a grocer who makes 
it his business to know what men like. 


Pillsbury's 


Pancake Flour 
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though not to enable you to answer af- 
firmatively the usual surprised inquiry, 
“Do you carry your garbage with you?” 
Extra large, it permits you to carry 
twenty-four hours’ supply of water at orie 
time—a decided advantage when you are 
encamped far from a safe supply of drink- 
ing water. It cannot be dented by rough 
roads and its tight cover keeps out all 














Figure 1 


dust and falling insects. We consider our 
garbage pail one of our greatest finds. 

For keeping water cool, try the sim- 
plest of methods—a cloth-covered can- 
teen (the two-quart size is hard to obtain, 
but preferable) that can be wet frequently 
and hung on the side of the car in order 
to make evaporation do the work of ice. 

A lantern of some sort for more exten- 
sive illumination than that provided by 
your flashlights may be one of several 
types. Probably one of the large gasoline- 
burning variety gives the most and widest 
light and is useful for night-time reading 
or card playing, but its size and fragile 
globe and mantles make it unwieldy for 
travel. An electric lantern will probably 
suit your needs better, although most of 
them throw a focused beam rather than 
a diffused light. Supplemented with 
candles and flashlights, however, you will 
find one to be a satisfactory item of equip- 
ment. What camper, anyway, stays up 
very long after the squirrels have ceased 
to chatter? 

For chopping fire-wood and for driving 
tent pegs, obtain a small scout axe, with 
a nail puller in its head and a leather 
shield for its blade. Also at the hardware 
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Figures 2 (left) and 3 


store you should purchase a trench or 


camping shovel. Preferable indeed is one 
with a flat rather than pointed spade, 
since with it, its usefulness is increased 
for anything from digging rain-ditches 
and holes for garbage and tin cans to col- 
lecting in dustpan style the dirt on the 
floor of the tent. Take along a whisk 
broom or toy broom to do the sweeping. 

One mirror of fair size is necessary. 
Those made of glass are, of course, im- 
practical and the usual unbreakable styles 
too expensive or too small for shaving. 
Try a chromium-plated squeegee plate, 
size 10 x 14 inches, from a photographic 
store, which you can cut with tinsnips to 
a size that will fit the lid of your suit- 
case, punch with as many holes as you 
like, and leave out in the rain without fear 
of damage. 

The handy man of the household may 


manufacture a trunk for carrying food. 
Needless to say, your foods must be kept 
separate from all other luggage. For 
noonday stops, accessibility is the prime 
feature. And no place is so easy to reach 
as. the very rear of the car. If this is 
already equipped with a trunk rack, half 
of your work is done. Plan your box, 
then, to fasten properly to it. But if, as 
in our case, the available space in the 
rear is filled by the spare tire, design a 
rack to be made in your own shop or by 
the blacksmith. 

Our trunk is constructed of ordinary 
three-quarter-inch white pine, painted 
black outside and shellacked within. Its 
front fastens with three trunk clasps and 
lets down to form a table braced with 
desk slides. This shelf will be found in- 
valuable. On many stops it will be your 
only table, ever in use for cutting bread 
and opening cans. For lunches on the road 
we discovered that no way could be more 
convenient than stopping the car with the 
rear close to a grassy spot, seating our- 
selves on the ground, and eating directly 
from our made-to-order table. Thus far 
there is little that is unique in our plan— 
but read on! The time will come when 
you choose a site for your tent, to which 
you cannot bring the car. And yet you 
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Figure 4 
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must have your food chest. Merely un- 
screw the wing-nuts that fasten the box 
to its traveling rack, take out the legs 
that you have made and carried for it, at- 
tach them, and the box stands at work- 
table height wherever you find it to be 
most convenient. 

Three holes are bored in the positions 
shown in Figure 1. Into them go carriage 
bolts fastening, with wing-nuts, two pairs 
of sturdy legs like those in Figure 2. Your 
kitchen cabinet will be as strong and as 
usable as its larger brother at home. 

A word as to what you will carry in 
the box. Unless you are planning on stay- 
ing in really inaccessible country, do not 
stock up on all sorts of canned food. 
Roads everywhere are lined with stores 
and there is little need of carrying the 
extra weight. Assemble, before you start, 
friction-top cans of pint and quart sizes— 
ordinary paint cans are excellent—for 
holding safely your sugar, salt, butter, 
bacon and soapflakes. Label each with 
strips of adhesive tape lettered in ink. To 
keep your milk sweet provide a thermos 
bottle with its original corrugated card- 
board carton. The pint size will just stand 
upright on the lower shelf of the box as 
we have designed it. If you plan to carry 
one holding a quart, perhaps you will 
alter the arrangement of shelves to fit it. 
Three packs of folded paper towels will 
serve you in unestimated ways—as wrap- 
pers for bread and breakables, for clean- 
ing cloths when a jelly jar cracks on an 
unusual bump (only once in 3000 miles 
have we had that happen), and as every 
sort of towel. Save your mayonnaise and 
marmalade containers as you accumulate 
them along the way and use them for 
holding brown sugar and dried beef. Eggs 
will carry indefinitely without breakage 
if packed in a wooden cigar-box filled 
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with sawdust and fastened shut with a 
rubber band from an old inner tube. 

While in the shop, you might as well 
make four double wire hooks to hang 
over the umbrella arms within the tent. 
Merely bend the wire to the shape shown 
in Figure 3. They effectively keep your 
clothing off the ground. 

To hang from the wing-nuts of the 
kitchen cabinet at cooking times and to 
roll into_a protecting bundle during 
travels, a silver roll is most handy. Make 
it exactly like the ones in which you keep 





WHat must we take along 
and what can we do with- 
out are the two questions that 
bother most campers. Claude M. 
Kreider is an authority on camp- 
ing. In August he will tell you 
what constitutes “THE ALL- 
ROUND CAMPING OUTFIT.” 











your company sterling, but washable, and 
add two loops for hanging. (See Fig- 
ure 4.) 

A more ambitious product of the sew- 
ing machine, and one naturally more in- 
clusive, is the clothing roll. Three six- 
foot lengths of yard-wide khaki cloth are 
required. The outside sections are doubled 
and stitched into various-sized pockets 
opening toward the center, as in Figure 
5. Big flat pieces, such as shirts, pajamas 
and trousers, will lie on the center sec- 
tion. Handkerchiefs, socks and underwear 
are tucked into the pockets. When all 
have been stowed away, the outside sec- 
tions are folded in and the whole rolled 
into a smooth bundle that can be carried 
as it is, but which is far more serviceable 
if slipped into a water-proof duffle bag 
obtained at any camping or army goods 
store. Made of the dimensions suggested, 
the roll will just fit into the most com- 
mon size, namely 36 x 12 inches. Such an 
arrangement provides a most suitable 
method of carrying your clothing—it can- 
not be soiled, is mussed to a minimum 
degree, compresses into the smallest pos- 
sible space, and is readily accessible, espe- 
cially if you reserve one row of pockets 
for the exclusive use of one person. 

Since rolls are the easiest form to pack, 
your blankets, too, will be laid out flat, 
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Figure 5 


folded in to the center and rolled, pref- 
erably with a water-proof poncho outside. 
Nothing, perhaps, is so suitable for tent- 
ing as the regulation army blankets; but 
if you want the warmest of sturdy cover- 
ings, purchase a_khaki-covered quilt, 
stitched so thoroughly that the cotton can- 
not separate. Do not imagine that camping 
requires the roughness of harsh blankets. 
Take several sheets and be comfortable. 

As to clothing, wear what you prefer, 
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well but knickers, shorts and old khakis are 
lang the most sensible. You need iittle, and on 
cent your first trip you will find that you have 
own taken far more than you will wear. 
your We offer one other hint as to your bag- 
gage: A, little suitcaselet (a straw or 
the cardboard one, 15 inches long) is exactly 
1 to suitable for your knick-knacks—brush 
ring and comb, shaving set, toothbrushes, first- 
fake aid kit, soap, shoe-laces, memo-book, 
kee needle and thread, films and pencils. 
P Take plenty of these odds and ends— 
ie) some day one of them will save you much 
uneasiness. Indeed, comfort is the motif 
4 of our advice. Campfires and a bed on 
: the ground may be an alluring setting for | 
t a one-night vacation, but if you want to 
appreciate auto- -camping, take your com- | 
4 forts and enable yourselves to retain the 
“ time and spirit that will let you enjoy the 
4 outdoors. Be happy! And don’t forget 
the cameras ! 
AUTO-CAMPING EQUIPMENT FOR 
and TWO PEOPLE 
Fig- For the house 
1 9x 9 umbrella tent with bag and ground- 
cloth 
ew- 1 reversible side and front curtain (?) 
. in- 6 collapsible metal poles 
o- 1 whisk broom 
SIX- For the kitchen and dining room 
are 1 food box with detachable legs 
bled 3 pate folded paper towels 
rate 1 egg box 
kets 1 thermos bottle 
zure 1 sharp butcher knife 
mas 2 scout knives (with 4 blades) 
“ 1 belt clip to carry knife 
Sec 6 pint and quart paint cans, 
vear mayonnaise and jelly jars 
all 1 grate (to broil over open fire) A 
: 1 3-burner gasoline stove with instant 
sec- lighter 
led 1 stand for stove (?) 
ried 1 oven (?) , 
bl 1 gallon oil-can for gasoline 
able 1 set aluminum utensils for four 
bag 1 round mixing bowl 
y0ds 1 tablespoon 
ted 1 5-gallon garbage pail 
ted, 1 hot-pan holder 
om- 1 dish-cloth 
1 an : 2 dish-towels 
bl re 1 silver roll s 
able e 2 yards oilcloth for shelves and table in 
-an- permanent camp (?) 
um soapflakes 
steel wool 
pos- folding table and stools (?) 
spe- 3 For the living room 
kets Ps beach chair (?) 
; = hammock (?) 
& For the bathroom 
ack, towels 
flat, . 1 small suitcaselet to carry unbreakable 
Ge mirror 
floating soap 
sunburn lotion 
4 first-aid kit 
7 safety pins 
: fly dope 
: For the bedroom 
9 2 rubber mattresses 
e 2 small pillows 
a sheets and pillow cases 
q blankets and khaki quilt 
4 For the wardrobe 
Ay 4 double hooks for clothing 
duffle roll-in 
duffle bag 
IF. slickers 
ie hats (for sun and rain) 
0 rubbers 
laundry bag 
1 set street clothes in 
1 suit case 
: not too much clothing 
iia bathing suits 
For hiking 
knapsacks 
fishing tackle 
compass 
field glasses 
For anything 
extra pieces of canvas and waterproof 
ref- material for covers and seats 
ide. cord and rope for fastening and airing bed- | 
. ding 
ent- 1 lantern 
but 2 flashlights 
ver- candles 
il miscellaneous nails and tacks 
ult, 1 scout axe 
‘an- :. yond spade 
ing ight wire 
Ing rubber bands 
ets. safety-ink carrier 
ble. 1 flashlight bulb, but not batteries 
fer, cameras 


sewing kit and scissors 
envelopes, paper, memo-pad and pencils 


Travellers Checks (? 








The Sportsman with a 


has a big advantage 


Zeiss Binoculars give you a wide field of view 
that enables you to spot distant objects in a 
flash ... sharp definition that reveals every 
detail . . . and superb ¢/lumination, so vital in 
fading light. 

Zeiss Binoculars are recognized throughout the 
entire world as the finest that optical science has 
produced! 

Ask your dealer to show you his Zeiss models. 
Write for literature 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 






















CARLTEISS 
_ JENA) 
CARL ZEISS RIFLE SCOPES 
The rifle-scope illustrated is 
the popular 2'4 power Zeiss 
Zielklein— one of 7 models. 
Catalog on request. 








You can lick Old Man Depression 


Yessir! You can lick him to a frazzle, and have the happiest summer of your 
life, maybe, in doing it. Just shut up everything, stick the family in the 
flivver and spend the summer gypsying. No rent to pay: no appearances to 
keep up: food from farms for next to nothing; a happy, healthy summer- 
long vacation for the whole family, with plenty of fishing thrown in. 


CAMPING BY THE HIGHWAY 


gives you complete information about motor camping— 


everything you need to know. A 160 page canvas bound book 
FIELD & STREAM 


ONLY 25c FIELD & STREAM 


Send 25c in stamps to 

















ANew Wonderful Vacation 


Wherever you go—whatever you do—a GILKIE CAMP 
TRAILER assures you of comfort, safety, and economy. At the 
lakes; in the mountains; anywhere and everywhere, a GILKIE 
is your Vacation Home, completely equipped. It has plenty of 
luggage space and is absolutely weatherproof. The GILKIE is 
easy to set up and quick to pack up. On the highways or back 
trails, it faithfully follows the rear wheel tracks of your car. 


Write for the 1932 Story 
about this Vacation Home. 





1323 WABASH AVE., TERRE HAUTI 











It was an 

off day and 
they just 
wouldn’t bite 


Paul Brown watched a youngster pull in 
a beauty with back-yard tackle and he’s 
figured that Black Bass will always bite 
if you offer them what they want. He 
gives some great practical dope on bass 
fishing in 


Dirty Work at the 
Covered Bridge 


in the August issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


This issue contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of practical articles we have ever had— 
things we all want to know because they will 
give us greater sport and save us money and 
disappointment. And there are plenty of 
stories of hunting and fishing adventures full 
of action and interest. Among the articles 
here are just a few you are sure to like: 


GETTING TROUT IN AUGUST 


There are still a lot of us who would like 
to know just how to do that; this article 
tells. 


THE SOLUTION OF POLLUTION 


You should face this problem with every 
other sportsman and help protect the fish- 
ing streams of the country; this tells 
you how. 


RABIES—By Dr. William J. Lentz 


Every dog owner should read this article 
it may save the life of his best dog 
some day. 


ALL-ROUND CAMPING OUTFIT 


An authority on camping gives you points 
that may save you money and incon- 
venience this summer. 


LIGHT TACKLE LAKERS 


Lake trout make the action for you in 
this article by Breems Forrest, 


Don’t miss this August issue. Tell 
your newsdealer, NOW, to save a 
copy for you. 
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CREE INDIANS REPAIR CANOE 
WITH SPRUCE GUM 


HILE one man gathers the neces- 
sary gum and a strip of birch bark, 
the other locates the leak in the canoe and 
wipes the canvas dry. The birch bark is 
looped and held by a cleft stick, and the 


| gum placed inside the edge of the loop. 


The bark is then set on fire and the 
melted gum dripped onto the leak in the 
canoe, where it is spread into a thin coat 
with a knife blade warmed in the flame. 


POT HOOKS 


HE classic method of hanging pots 
to the cooking crane is by means of 
the inverted crotched stick, the lower end 
of which is notched for holding the bail 


| of the pot. This crotched stick is cut green, 
| so that it won't catch fire readily, and 


several sticks of varying length supplied 
so that the pots may be suspended at the 
desired distance from the fire. Often, in- 


| stead of a notch at the lower end, a nail 
| is driven through slantwise to hold the 


bail. This old-time method of hanging 
pots is another of the simple devices em- 
ployed by the woodsman, who takes few 
things that can be made on the spot. 
Pot hooks of iron or of strong wire are 


| sometimes made for a cooking site which 


is to be more or less permanent, one end 





L 


Various styles of pot hooks 


of this material being bent backward to 


| hook over the cross pole and the other 


forward to take the handle of the pot. 
Another pot hook, more portable than the 


| iron or wire one, can be made from what 
is known to the hardware trade as jack 


chain, and which can be bought in any 
lengths. The end links of this chain can 
be opened to form small hooks, thus allow- 
ing one end to be thrown over the cross 
pole and hooked into itself and the other 
end carried around the pot handle in the 
same manner. By hooking the chain end 
into different links, the pot may be low- 
ered or raised according to need. As the 
chains are blackened by the wood smoke, 
it is well to stitch up a bag a few inches 
square as a container, then place the 
whole thing in the smallest of the nest- 
ing pots. These pot chains are especially 
convenient in a country where crotched 
sticks are scarce and several of them, 
each thirty inches or so in length, would 
make an almost unnoticed addition to the 
kit, barely weighing as many ounces as 
there are chains, Haroip L, Nason 
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ROASTED OR BROILED PORCUPINE 


Campine Epitor: 


Somebody tried to tell me that porcupines one 
good to eat. Is this right? It doesn't sound so hot 
to me. I have an idea that the fellow who told 
me this was just taking me for a “trolley ride.” 


ALBERT VoyKING. 


ANs. —N o—hardy souls have buried their teeth 
into ‘quill hogs.” In fact, according to some 
authorities, if properly prepared, porky meat is 
not bad at all. For one thing, these animals are 
easy to skin. Nessmuk advises parboiling for 
thirty minutes and then roasting or broiling over 
a bed of glowing coals. He says that a young 
specimen prepared in this way tastes very much 
“like spring lamb, only better.” 

May be so. I never tried it. 
Dr. Breck particularly recommends porky liver. 


CampinGc Epitor. 


WATERPROOFING A TENT 


CampinGc Epitor: 


What is a simple method of a. a 
tent? I want rs ) that is quite effective, but 
nothing complicated. What do you recommend? 


P. WatiBaum 


Ans.—Here is one that most of our friends 
have found satisfactory: 

Spread the tent out flat on the ground or 
garage floor. Get a gallon of gasoline, a pound 
of paraffin and an old broom. Heat the paraffin 
until it melts and stir in the gallon of gasoline. 
Now take the broom and dip it into the mixture 
and cover the top of the tent thinly. Let it dry 
~ a few hours, go over the tent with a rag to 

—_ off surplus grease and you have a tent that 
will keep you dry for years, or until the dressing 
wears off, 

CampinGc Epitor. 


GREASING BOOTS WHEN WET 


Campinc Epitor: 


It seems to me that I have heard from several 
sources that boots should be greased while still 
wet. This, I believe, is contrary to the advice of 
most authorities. What possible advantage could 
there be in greasing wet boots? 


Wa ter SHELDON. 


Ans.—Like the great majority of folks, TI 
too have always believed that boots should be 
dried before applying any waterproof dressing. 
I have so far never deviated from this — 
and I have usually been successful, provided I 
used a good dressing and applied it right. 

t the same time, I also have heard opinions 
that grease should be applied while still wet and 
the argument in favor of this method is that 
the pores in the leather of the boots are more 
open than when the boots are dry and therefore 
the grease penetrates more effectively. I am won- 
dering, however, what influence the moisture 
would have on the grease itself, 


Campinc Epitor. 


HOME-MADE EQUIPMENT 


Campinec Epitor: 

T am going on a camping trip shortly and I 
want to make as much of my own equipment as 
possible—such as a tent, sleeping bag, pack-sack, 
ete. Where can I get instructions and plans for 
doing this? Can you give me any suggestions? 

The point is that I am not in a position to 
spend much money nor is it likely that I will 
use this equipment very often. The trip I am 
planning to take is more or less in the nature of 
an experiment. 

Davip D. Caun. 


Ans.—Frankly, I can’t fall in line with your 
ideas at all. Seldom does it pay anyone to make 
equipment such as you have in mind. There is 
nothing that is more likely to make a total loss 
out of a camping trip than poor equipment. 

There was a time when we made our own 
radio sets, but we wouldn't think of doing it any 
more, unless we just had a “bug’’ on that sort 
of thing. The average man, however has learned 
that he can buy a far better set from some 
reliable manufacturer. Furthermore, when one 
considers the time and effort involved, and the 
chances for making a botch of the whole busi- 
ness, Mr. Average Man has also learned that 
to buy a radio, instead of trying to make one, 
is cheaper. 

Exactly the same thing applies to camping 
nn sg only here, good equipment is even 
more vital. Why ruin your chances of a thor- 
oughly enjoyable camping trip? The manufac- 
turers advertising in Firip & Stream have been 
making such equipment for years. They know 
how and they are turning it out on a quantity 
basis. The general run of camp goods today is 
not expensive—and in the long run it is far 
cheaper than that which 99 per cent of the 
amateurs could hope to make. 

Don’t make an experiment out of a camping 
trip. That is very poor policy--as you'll find 
out if you try it. 

CamptneG Eprtor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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MORE QUAIL 
(Continued from page 61) 


should be very thin. While we want plenty 
of feed for the birds, we want them to 
have to cover a lot of land to get it, thus 
making for more trails and heavier scent. 

“The strips of feed that you have been 
planting should be left as is, except where 
you put in the 50-feet-square patches. In 
these places we are now ready to drop the 
long planting strips.” 

The rye referred to in the third para- 
graph is allowed to mature each year, 
thus providing food for the birds in very 
late spring or early .summer, when, 
strange as it may seem, food is at its 
lowest ebb. 

It is very evident that Mr. Tufts is 
firmly convinced that with proper care 
the bird supply can now be maintained 
without the long planting rows. It is also 
observable that he is leaning strongly to 
lespedeza. There is, of course, excellent 
reason for this, but it is only within the 
past year or two that any real progress 
has been made in growing lespedeza in 
the sandy soil around Pinehurst. 

No mention has been made of the con- 
trol of vermin, because it should be 
plainly evident that such a universally 
recognized detail would not be overlooked. 

This reclaimed section is now a part of 
the field-trial courses at Pinehurst, where 
three well-known clubs conduct their 
events each year. Many of those familiar 
with the field-trial grounds throughout 
the country consider the Pinehurst courses 
as among the birdiest in use. 

After the last field trial has been run, 
some shooting is permitted on the re- 
claimed area by a few duly authorized 
persons. The purpose of this is to reduce 
the large bevies, but beyond this the birds 
are not disturbed by the gun. 

Mr. Tufts is firmly convinced that if 
the proper ground is selected there is little 
question but that fine shooting preserves 
can be established within a period of three 
or four years by an intelligent application 





BEVERY dog owner will be in- 
terested in “RABIES,” by 
Dr. Wm. J. Lentz. Dr. Lentz has 
some plain facts to say about this 
fearful disease in the August 
issue. He doesn’t believe that 
every dog that bites some one 
should be killed. 











of the reclamation process. Of course, if 
quail are totally depleted in the territory 
surrounding the section chosen for the 
purpose, the task is more difficult; but 
even then it is not hopeless, as it is be- 
coming easier each year to purchase 
foundation stock. Wild birds are always 
preferable to those raised in captivity. 

This method of restoring quail may 
of little personal interest to those who are 
not in a financial position to afford a 
preserve. However, it must not be over- 
looked that once this system is tried in 
various parts of the country and proved 
successful, many farmers who have land 
suitable for the purpose will adopt the 
plan to offer good shooting to the sports- 
man who is willing to pay a fair price for 
his pleasure. 

Standing out in the clear light, above 
any possible question as to the present 
necessity for emulating Mr. Tufts’ pro- 
ject, is the knowledge that there is a 
proven course of action by which quail 
can assuredly be restored to unproduc- 
tive waste land. 


There has been no intention to claim | 


that Mr. Tufts pioneered this theory, | 
which has developed into a fact. There is 
no knowledge that he did, nor is there | 
accurate information to the effect that | 
land has been cleared elsewhere for the 
purpose of providing harbor for quail. 

The certainty is that by his experiments 
Mr. Tufts has transformed a theory into 
fact. At the same time he has perfected a 
method which, if adopted on the proper | 
type of land, will bring favorable results 
just as surely as the sun will rise in the 
morning. To this extent has Mr. Tufts 
been. successful. When results such as 
these can be secured, total depletion of 
quail is not yet to be feared. 





WILL WALRUS CHARGE? 
(Continued from page 29) 


which I speedily plugged with my fur cap 
and a piece of old canvas which happened 
to be handy. 

Quite a lot of water had got into the 
boat, and as my improvised plugs did not 


fit well I decided to make for the nearest | 


floe in order to keep the boat from filling. 


Still followed by the walrus, I started for | 


the ice. When I was almost alongside I 
heard a voice calling me. It was Anoyak, 
the chief hunter. He had evidently heard 
the shots and had hurried out in his little 
kayak in search of me. 

In a few words I explained the situation 
to him, and with a smile he took his .30-40 
and fired at the walrus, which was now 
swimming directly toward the oncoming 
kayak. I am sure he hit the brute’s skull, 
but the bullet merely glanced off. With a 
roar and a splash the animal disappeared. 
Anoyak sat still, waiting for its reappear- 
ance. In the meantime I busied myself 
with fixing the holes in my umiak, which 
I finally plugged by cutting two pieces of 
skin and blubber from one of the dead 
walrus on the floe. I was just ready to 
bail the water out when I heard a shriek 
from Anoyak. 

I really don’t know how to describe 
what I saw during the next few moments. 
All I know is that I stood as if nailed to 
the ice-floe. Picture the Arctic Ocean now 
calm as a mill-pond—filled with masses of 
floating ice of all sizes. Away to one side 
and about a mile distant, the masts and 
part of the hull of the Sea Wolf; on the 
other side, the bleak blue mountain ranges 
and undulating tundra land of the north- 
east coast of Siberia. Directly in front of 
you a combat to the death is raging be- 
tween man and beast. A walrus is tearing 
at an overturned kayak, his immense tusks 
goring the yellow skin and splintering the 
frail frame at every stab. An Eskimo 
hunter is hanging on for dear life to his 
pitching, rolling canoe. 

The next moment the scene changes. A 
large umiak is madly rushing to the rescue 
of the distressed hunter, and in the stern, 
paddling frantically, you see the former 
antagonist of the fighting bull. The roar 
of the frenzied walrus and the cries of the 
helpless Eskimo are the only sounds that 
break the stillness of the arctic air. Now 
the umiak is almost up to them, but the 
Eskimo, no swimmer, is splashing and 
scrambling around in the wreckage, trying 
to get hold of something—anything—that 
will keep his head above water. Swiftly 
the walrus swims toward him, and in an- 
other moment you see the immense white 
tusks rise in the air; then down they come 
with the intention of goring the enemy. He 
misses. In another moment the Eskimo, in 
desperation, makes a grab for the tusks, 
seizes them and holds on. While you 
watch, amazed, he swings himself around 
on the brute’s neck, and in another mo- 
ment the pair of them disappear below the 
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“And It Rained 
Cats and Dogs?” 


From a letter: ‘It rained ‘cats and 
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surface, only to come up again immedi- 
ately. Now the umiak is turning toward 
them, and in another second two strong 
arms embrace the distressed hunter and 
lift him safely into the boat. The midnight 
sun, in a blaze of glory, is smiling in ap- 
proval of the outcome of another near 
tragedy in the “friendly Arctic.” 

A few minutes later the Sea Wolf came 
along. After we reloaded our rifles, ac- 
counts were soon settled with our big 
friend, which was still swimming around 
looking for a fight. After that experience, 
however, I always believed the Eskimos’ 
stories about the pluck and tenacity of the 
fighting bull walrus. 


THE BACHELOR OF 


BRIARPATCH 
(Continued from page 21) 
yelped but a few times and was silent 
again for fully half an hour. We were 
confident that the big bird was near by. 
Too much yelping, however perfect, 
would do more harm than good 

Finally I indicated to Barney that I 
would use my gobble box. He yelped, 
and a second later I answered with a 
resounding gobble. We were rewarded 
by a series of imperative clucks from 
about sixty yards through the canes. 

Another hour of patience with an oc- 
casional hen yelp yielded nothing. Very 
quietly Barney Fen to steal through 
the canes in the direction from which the 
clucks had come. He had moved only a 
few feet when I heard behind me, and 
in the opposite direction of the first cluck, 
a double “Putt! Putt!” The English ver- 
sion of this is, “Good-bye, boys. See you 
later.” 

I turned quickly, saw a bird rise through 
the thicket and fired instinctively. He fell 
with the satisfying, resounding thump 
that all big birds give when mortally 
hit. All short-distance hurdle records were 
smashed in the next few seconds as I 
cleared canes, briars and fallen limbs. Be- 
fore me was stretched—not the Bachelor, 
but a very fine young gobbler weighing 
about ten pounds with a very short beard. 

Barney reached me in a few moments, 
and together we went back in the direction 
of the first cluck. A little searching, and 
we found where the Bachelor had been 
scratching. Whether he had answered our 
- call or whether the sounds had come from 
the young gobbler that I killed we will 
never know. We trailed the big bird by 
his scratches for a short distance. Then he 
ceased to feed. There was little more 
that we could do. 

The following Friday found us again 
at the old river bed. It was to be our last 
chance at the canny fellow, and we be- 
lieved that we had better than an even 
break. We knew his range; the weather 
had continued warm and balmy. Reports 
from other hunters confirmed our opinion 
that turkeys were gobbling at many places 
in the swamp. 

Late in the afternoon, with just one 
more day to go, we took our places as 
lookouts along the dead river, which is 
nothing more than a long, narrow swamp 
lake flanked with cypress trees. I was at 
the north end, while Barney in the boat 
was at the south. The sun went down, 
and with its passing I heard two turkeys 
go to roost. Neither was the bird we were 
so anxious to bag. Then the short south- 
ern twilight and darkness. 

Barney whistled. I could not see his 
eyes when we met, but he radiated some- 
thing. He was as tense as a poised hawk. 
There was about him some suppressed ex- 
citement, and he greeted me with “He is 
roosting on this side near the bee tree.” 

That was all. It was enough. 


A picture of the place flashed over me. 
Within two hundred yards was the most 
likely glade in the region, an open- ridge, 
and the chances were better than even 
that it was here our turkey would fly on 
leaving the roost the following morning. 
The sun had sunk behind just a light 
fringe of clouds. Everything was propi- 
tious—too much so. 

Now glance at the weather report of 
the following day. At five-thirty we were 
in place with a drizzle beating down on us. 
A warm spring rain, I'll grant, but gob- 
blers dislike rain, and it cut our chances 
50 per cent. Nevertheless we were not 
entirely discouraged. What hunter or fish- 
erman ever is? 

Our strategy was carefully mapped, 
and we took our places some hundred- 
odd yards apart. Shortly after daybreak 
Barney began with his usual hoot and 
was answered by every owl in the swamp. 
When this subsided, he gave three tree 
clucks—a muffled, throaty call that tur- 
keys often sound on the roost. Later his 
perfect hen yelp—low, plaintive, inviting. 

No turkey alive could tell it from the 
real thing. Five minutes later our old 
patriarch sailed from the roost. I had an 
excellent view of him. My heart skipped 
and a peculiar tingle ran to the end of my 
spine. Yes, it was the Bachelor Gobbler! 
The bird must have lighted about a hun- 
dred yards away, at the third point of a 
triangle of which we formed the base. 
Almost immediately Barney yelped, and 
it was answered by a gobble. 

I am an old hand at the turkey-hunting 
game, and yet I always thrill to the sound 
of a wild turkey. If I put all the thrills 
I ever experienced into a melting pot and 
stirred them together to extract a com- 
bined super-thrill, it would not touch my 
feeling at that moment. The drizzle was 
unnoticed. It was warm, but goose bumps 
stood on my arms like prickly thorns, and 
my hands trembled as a man in the grip of 
malaria. This was the moment in a million 
—a chance at the greatest, wisest turkey 
that ever roamed our swamp. 

The phlegmatic Barney did not answer 
the gobble. The more indifferent the hen, 
the more eager our old Lothario would 
become. Finally there was a cluck, a few 
yelps and another gobble. I strained my 
ears to hear his great wings scrape on 
the ground. Barney yelped twice. 

It was a perfect imitation, but this time 
it brought no response, Only the usual 





pD'? the bottom ever drop 
right out from under you 
when you were crossing a bog or 
marsh? Such an experience will 
produce a feeling akin to panic 
in the coolest-headed individual. 
“THE SINK HOLE,” by Rob- 
ert S. Lemmon, is the “Narrow- 
est Escape” story for August. 











morning noises of the swamp: the wind in 
the trees, the call of a woodpecker, the 
hoarse caw of a crow, the scream of a 
red-shouldered hawk. Silence, then the 
throaty gobbler yelp, fully a hundred 
yards from where we heard it last. Ah, 
he was eager but still the wary old bird 
that had eluded his myriad enemies for 
many a year. 

3arney was in the canes and hidden 
from my sight, but I knew exactly where 
he was and unconsciously kept my eye 
in his direction. He clucked just once, 
and there was an answering yelp and 
gobble. The turkey had circled, and Bar- 
ney was now between me and the great 
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bird. It was the second time he had moved 
completely around us. 

Now the hen yelp, very close to me. So 
close was it and so perfect that I was 
startled. Without my being able to see 
him, Barney had crawled directly away 
from the Bachelor and had then yelped 
again, saying in turkey parlance, “I am 
your lady, but if you want me come and 
get me.” There was no response, and I 
feared that the perfect eyes of the gobbler 
had seen Barney when he moved. 

There was a long interval, and I took 
out my gobble box for the last experi- 
ment. The case seemed desperate. Ap- 
parently the Bachelor would not come to 
us unless he could see a turkey. However 
perfect Barney’s turkey talk, his turkey 
appearance was against him. We had no 
turkey to show to our ardent but cautious 
gobbler. 

I waited for Barney to yelp again. The 
minutes dragged. Finally it came, that 
same low, pleading call. Immediately I 
gobbled. 

The balance is so confused that I am 
uncertain about it. I heard the sound of 
feet running in the leaves—the feet of a 
great bird—the scrape of wings on the 
canes, a gobble, the report of a gun. 

Instantly I was up and in a dozen jumps 
beside Barney. He was white-faced and 
shaking. There before us was the noble 
Bachelor, a foeman worthy of our best, 
and fairly had we taken him. Twenty-five 
pounds and seven ounces of super-sagacity 
with a beard so venerable that it was 
worn at the tip from dragging in the mud 
of the swamp. 

Barney’s voice choked a little, and he 
whispered: “We got him, but I—I’m al- 
most sorry. He won't be here next year.” 

“Others will grow big and wise,” I re- 
plied. “Shake, Old-Timer, and remember, 
nothing dies of old age in the swamp.” 


GUN PLAY 
(Continued from page 38) 


How could such a thing happen, stu- 
dents of gun-play might well ask? 

Well, it turned out that the chap on the 
ground did not die. A few days later I 
had a long talk with him; bandages, 
bruises and confinement rather assist a 
fellow to think. It seems that when he 
started toward the outlaw he was not 
quite sure whether or not to shoot. The 
outlaw shot first. Then it occurred to 
him that he himself might be mistaken for 
an outlaw. As his opponent came closer 
that doubt was dispelled. In the mean- 
time, so he reported, he was shooting a 
bit half-heartedly, somewhat assailed by 
doubts. Split seconds sufficed for these 
doubts, but split seconds are important 
when six-guns are spitting death. 

Now this boy was a very fair off-hand 
pistol shot—better than the average—but 
he had never before been on a man-hunt, 
he said. The outlaw was always a step 
ahead of him in the rapid action. The 
point is this: the outlaw had made up his 
mind that he had to obtain an extra horse 
to save his brother. He had figured it all 
out in advance. He knew just what he 
intended to do if he could catch a deputy 
behind the lines. And he did it. 

One of the three outlaws on this trip 
was taken in, badly wounded. The two 
brothers escaped for a time. They are all 
caught in the end. When Uncle Sam 
makes up his mind to get certain thumb- 
prints, why waste time and energy fooling 
around an old desert or other thirsty hide- 
out? Jail is a whole lot more comfortable, 
and a rope a better death than thirst, if 
one may judge from observing both. 

I knew but two men in the old days who 
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deliberately and continuously practiced the 
art of drawing and discharging a pistol 
from a belt-swung holster. Both of them 
were Officers in their time and outlaws 
at other times. They are still alive and 


not in confinement. In fact, they were 
quite prosperous in 1930 and still practice 
with small arms. One works for an am- 
munition company, and the other has a 
ranch in British Columbia. Their reputa- 
tions travel with them. 

The fact that those old hombres are 
still alive, grumbling and kicking at mod- 
ernity (in everything except guns and 
ammunition) proves that they must be far 
more intelligent than the average outlaw 
or officer. They were both as crafty as 
foxes and had minds that invariably func- 
tioned faster than the minds of any com- 
petitors in the gun-play racket. 

I have interviewed both of these men 
and seen them in action. They hate each 
other. But they agree on certain principles 
making for successful gun-play. They al- 
ways took every advantage of the other 
fellow whether in right or in wrong. They 
drew first or not at all. They avoided 
meetings that were not propitious for the 
success of their plans. They made no 
grandstand plays whatsoever. They re- 
mained cold sober when in any public 
place. They never married. They were 
gun-jugglers and still are. They practice 
every day of their lives, just like billiard 
experts or card sharps. And without their 
guns they yet have that peculiar moral 
courage which it takes to face sure death 
or other form of ignoble defeat at the 
hands of a rival, and beat him to it by 
dexterity of mind and hand. 

The fastest gun handler in the universe 
may be a bum at the business if he has to 
face, in combat, a certain brand of savage 
self-confidence. It takes more than speed 
to beat the other fellow to a gun-play; at 
least that is my conclusion. 

The other fellow is never out of the play 
until he is dead. A man may be as fast 
as lightning and yet have some hesitancy 
about wishing to kill a human being. The 
annals of the famous Northwest Mounted 
Police proved this assertion as late as 
twenty years ago. It happened one winter 
at a small mining camp in northern 
Ontario. The cop was young and full of 
pep, and fancied himself somewhat of a 
pistol expert. We had been doing some 
target shooting the same day. 

An old Goldfield’s gambler was leading 
some of the boys astray in a game of 
poker, and the cop took exception to his 
method. The officer was correct in his 
expressed opinion. The old card sharp 
was playing havoc with the late pay-roll, 
and the innocent miners did not know 
what it was all about. This interference 
came hard on the old man at that par- 
ticular time, as his luck had been “fierce,” 
he told us afterward. Being too old to 
get a job in that country, he had resorted 
to desperate measures to get a stake for 
a retreat south. 

If the cop had held off for another fif- 
teen minutes, the old lad would have had 
enough for his get-away. He was easing 
it out of the youngsters a little here and 
a little there, so that nobody would be 
hurt enough to squeal. His skill was mar- 
velous and a pleasure to watch—if you 
knew enough about the business to notice 
what was going on. 

Ordinarily this old chap would not cheat 
in any game with amateurs. He liked the 
thrill of chance as well as you or I. But 
his business had been that of a profes- 
sional cardsharp, and he, in common 
with his type, got the biggest kick out of 
tricking other professionals in the same 
line. Now he was up against what was, 
to his kind, an impossible situation. He 


used such resources as he had to extricate 
himself, and a rank outsider called him 
down. 

In the old West no man who was not 
in the game dared open his mouth under 
such circumstances unless he was picking 
a quarrel. The old-timer simply did not 
understand the policeman’s interference. 
His eyes turned as cold as ice. One ob- 
server at least stepped back from the 
table. The gambler picked up his winnings 
and put them in his pocket. The cop 
ordered him to put the money back on the 
table. Everyone jumped up. The gambler 
went for his gun, which was in a shoulder 
holster beneath the left arm—and fumbled. 
The cop jerked his from a hip holster and 
distinctly had the drop—by half a second. 

“Drop that gun!” he snapped. 

Instead of dropping it as ordered the 
man fired three shots from his automatic 
so fast that the young policeman did not 
find out what had happened until they 
picked him up from the floor with a 
shattered gun hand and a bullet in the 
shoulder. 

Old Monte disappeared, and a lot of 
friends helped him out of the country. He 
had risked his life to avoid killing that 
well-meaning officer. Uniforms meant 
nothing to Monte. He figured that he was 
being held up. 

Yes, indeed! If you hunt for trouble, 
you can always find it. In attempting to 
study the brain impulses of gun fighters 
one takes some chances, and he should be 
young to do it and not give a darn about 
the future. After seeing enough of them 
for a good cross-section, you will conclude 
that with the bully the gun makes the 
man. If he has no gun, you could spit in 
his eye and make him cry. As for the paid 
killers of the racketeers, why, even their 
own women don’t respect ’em. 

It is too bad that we do not take a tum- 
ble to ourselves and fix it so that all de- 
cent boys and men are taught how to 
shoot. Very few know how. They have 
neither skill nor judgment and no teachers. 

In place of anti-pistol laws which no 
criminal respects, all responsible citizens 


should own guns and be able to use them. | 


Under such a plan crime could not thrive. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(Continued from page 25) 


or fifteen persons in a similar fashion 
without the use of his arms! 

When you have téwed your man to the 
boat, it is likely that he will be able to 
hold on without assistance; but if a re- 
action has made him weak, you may have 
io aid him. Never take your hands from 
the person you have rescued! Place his 
hands upon a good grip as high up on the 
craft as possible. Hold them there until he 
regains his strength and nerve or until 
your partner comes with a boat. At a fish- 
ing resort it should not be difficult to 
summon additional assistance, but there 
may be exceptions. 

Assume that you and the rescued person 
have been clinging to the craft for some 
little time. Darkness is approaching, and 
for some unaccountable reason your part- 
ner has failed you. Nor has any other 
craft come within hailing distance. It be- 
comes necessary that you take your pa- 
tient ashore unassisted. The craft support- 
ing you is small; taking your time, you 


should have no difficulty in propelling it | 


and yourselves to shore. By now the 
rescued man should have strength to hold 
on, if not to assist you, and you may rest 
whenever you feel the necessity for it. 
After you get him in where he can touch 
bottom, all he needs then is a good warm- 
ing stimulant, a hot bath and rest. 
(To be concluded) 
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XPERIENCED campers appreciate 

the value of the Tuk-a-way because 
it folds up so small, yet gives the same 
complete comfort of their beds at home. 
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flat, so comfortable and resilient—you can 
use a blanket instead of mattress pad. 
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OAKES PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
. Division of Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
110 Marquette Ave. North Chicago, Ill. 










Comfortable as a Permanent Bed 





BEAN’S VACATION 


Designed especially for Fishermea, Hunters and Campers. 
Made of heavy weight, high grade elk leather with talon 
fastener and comes in two colors,—Black and Brown. Bot- 
tom is heavy leather reinforced with builders canvas and 
stiff buckram that will not break or sag. Practical for Autos. 
Airplanes, Boats, etc. Weight only 36 oz. Sizes: 9” x 18”, 
depth 9”, $5.00; 10” x 20”, depth 11”, $6.00 postpaid. 
Same bag made of heavy brown, double texture, waterproof 
duck, leather trimmed and leather handles for $3.00 and 
$3.65 postpaid. 


Send for sample of leather and duck, also Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 91 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


New Justrite No.97 
ELECTRIC LANTERN 


For Sportsmen, Fishermen 
Campers, Boy Scouts and 
all Outdoor Purposes 
Wg Houre a Bish for 
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TE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2075 SOUTHPORT AVE .CHICAGO.I1LL 
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UNCLE SAM’S CODE 
By Henry Clay Foster 


UST recently, I had an insight into 

Uncle Sam’s side of the Federal reg- 

ulations and I want to pass along to 

you the “real dope” on the situation. 
For years we have been in doubt about 
the proper interpretation of certain clauses 
in the statute and the regulations made 
under it, and also as to the temper and 
type of the men intrusted with their en- 
forcement. 

Because of things that have long been 
hazy in my own mind, despite reasonable 
attempts to absorb the legal phraseology, 
I welcomed the opportunity of spending 
a few hours with one of Uncle Sam's 
veteran skippers, whose job it is to inspect 
motor boats in search 
of violations of the 
Federal requirements. 
I won't tell you his 
name because this 
quiet, kindly man is 
more bent on his job 
than on public notice. 
But he knows his 
stuff, understands the 
intent of the regula- 
tions, is conversant 
with the interpretation 
of every phrase of the 
statute, and is an ardent 
friend of the motor 
boating fraternity. 
Yes, that’s right! Al- 
though in a sense he 
is John Law, he is a 
friend of the motor 
boat owner, and so 
are his colleagues and 
chiefs. 

Enforcement of the 
Navigation Act, pass- 
ed originally back in 
1897 and amended since to meet new 
conditions as they arose, and of the 
regulations made under that statute, is 
in the hands of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation of whom the Honorable A. J. 
Tyrer is Commissioner. From this Bu- 
reau is issued the well known Circular 
No. 238, the Pilot Rules, and other lit- 
erature circulated among boatmen by 
Uncle Sam. 

The administration of the Bureau of 
Navigation, so far as the owner of the 
motor boat for pleasure is concerned, is 
such as to make any citizen proud of his 
Federal government. Seldom does it oc- 
cur, I fear, that any public official under- 
stands as thoroughly the situation he is 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











commissioned to meet as are the Naviga- 
tion Commissioner and his aids. 

It is an axiom at the Bureau of Nav- 
igation that the enforcement of the 
regulations and statute is educational, not 
punitive. The requirements as to equip- 
ment, we must all admit, are certainly 
sensible and moderate. Issuance of Cir- 
cular No. 238 and of regulations governing 
motor boats in particular show the desire 


A = skipper drove this 38-foot, 15-mile combination tein cruiser from 
New York to Boston in a gale in 24% days, without even a scratch 


3ureau of Navigation to make 
imposed 


of the 
clear the simple requirements 
upon us. 

If you apply for a number for a new 
boat to be operated on a navigable water- 
way, you get all the literature issued by 
the Bureau by writing to it, or you can 
obtain it from any customs house in the 
country. The objects of the regulations 
are simply to promote safety of life and 
property, and to secure compliance with 
these aims, it is necessary to enforce 
them. 

The Bureau of Navigation employs for 
this purpose five boats, each with a speci- 
fied district, and they cruise about con- 
tinually, inspecting boats in all waters 


once in a while, but eternally on the job 
and covering a large assignment as best 
they can. The men engaged in the work 
of inspecting motor boats are not, as 
motorcycle police are often said to be, 
required to find violations at frequent in- 
tervals. They are supposed to make a 
minimum number of inspections, but the 
number of violations reported has nothing 
to do with their efficiency rating. There is 
no desire to make culprits out of good 
citizens as is evident among some power- 
drunk enforcement agents of motor traffic 
regulations ashore. Far from it. The spirit 
is entirely different. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
are not to take the regulations seriously. 
It means just the opposite—and more. 
The inspecting force is not allowed any 
discretion in reporting an inspection. 

Every violation must 
be reported to head- 
quarters. The inspect- 
ing officer of the Nav- 
igation Service is com- 
pelled to report every- 
thing as it is, regard- 
less of how good your 
excuse for the condi- 
tions he finds bad. 


UT remember this : 

He is reporting it 
toa headquarters which 
is not interested in 
fines or graft, takes 
no joy in being “hard- 
boiled”, will under no 
conditions stoop to 
frame-up methods 
commonly employed by 
land police in order 
to gratify grudges. 
The Bureau of Nav- 
igation is “on the 
square” with motor 
boatmen. When a fine 
must be administered to make the law 
effective, it is done more with regret 
than with any other attitude. 

Here is how things work out—when 
you are boarded and inspected: A report 
of the inspection is made out in triplicate 
form and everything is set down as 
found. Two of these forms go to the Com- 
missioner of Navigation and, one to the 
local Collector of Customs. If there are 
violations included in the report of an in- 
spection, the Collector notifies you of 
your offense and states the penalty. He 
also requests you to state extenuating cir- 
cumstances, if any, in affidavit form. When 
you file this with him, he sends it to the 
Bureau of Navigation, where it is attached 
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to the report and the case is studied and 
judged, then and there. 

The maximum penalty allowed under 
the law is $100 and your boat may be 
held for payment of the fine, regardless 
of the amount. However, it is the settled 
policy of the Bureau to mitigate penalties 
to suit the offenses and no one can say 
there is any disposition to exact unusually 





A metal outboard runabout at full speed 
in open water 


severe penalties. The desire of the Com 
missioner is merely to impress upon you 
the necessity of complying with the law. 
He has none of the arrogance which we 
encounter in many local officials enforcing 
statutes or regulations. He believes hearti- 
ly in the old saying of Thomas Jefferson, 
“that government governs best which 
governs least”. And he abides by it. He 
has impressed it upon his men. They are 
engaged in educational prevention of ac- 
cidents on the waterways. 

The demands of the regulations are cer- 
tainly the minimum and founded on com- 
mon sense in each case. No one can gain- 
say that. The desire is to do no more 
than point the way toward sensible safety 
measures for you and me. And the law 
and regulations are both interpreted in 
the light of common sense instead of ac- 
cording to strict construction of phrases, 
regardless of original intent of the law- 
makers. 

Here are some of the things which we 
all ought to bear in mind as samples of 
the Bureau’s desire to be fair: Lights 
need not be aboard your boat except be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, the time when 
they are actually needed. (If I were mak- 
ing that ruling, I think I'd require lights 
to be kept aboard at all times when the 
boat was under way, because of the possi- 
bility of the boat being caught by un- 
favorable tide or other delaying factor 
and forced to return to her mooring after 
dark. ) 

This, I think personally, is going a long 
way toward being fair. Since I acquired 
my first motor boat—and that is too long 
ago for one of my pretended age to 
admit—I have always carried my lights 
aboard whenever I left my mooring. And 
I advise you to do the same. It is good 
common sense, if you please. But the reg- 
ulations of Uncle Sam, unlike the income 
tax and other nuisances, only cover the 
actual time between sunset and sunrise. 


LTHOUGH technically every boat 
lying at anchor at night should carry 

a white light extending all round the hori- 
zon, this 1s not interpreted as applying to 
all boats lying in a recognized mooring 
ground which is not in a “channel. If the 
boats on the outer line in the mooring 
ground—toward the channel—carry lights, 
that is sufficient. And that is good sense, 
too. Think what unnecessary annoyance 
could be caused yachtsmen everywhere if 
every boat were required to carry anchor 
lights every night, regardless of her loca- 





A CRUISER BUILT TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICE! 


RITE a list of cruiser features you most desire. Name 

the price you prefer to pay. Then match your require- 
ments against this brand new, 24-foot, 16-place Dee Wite 
Cruiser at $1,995. This cruiser set the pace last year and 
is repeating again this year. 

Newly designed from stem to stern—50 h.p. Lodge 
Marine engine—speeds up to 12 m.p-h.—snug, weather 

_ tight, 5-window cabin sleeps four. Comp 
ready to use and enjoy. Features include, golley, sink, “utensil 
cupboard, glass cabinet, ice box, enclosed lavatory, clothes 
locker, permanent top. 

See your Dee Wite merchant or write for complete 
information on the Dee Wite 1932 fleet. 17 models, in- 
cluding a quality-built, 19-foot runabout at $1,275. Drive 
a Dee Wite this year! 


Deewllite 














A LEADER IN 1931 
A SENSATION IN 
1932 


1995 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


Deferred Payments if desired 


NEWLY DESIGNED 





ROOMY - LOW - STREAMLINED - STURDILY BUILT 


y 





DEE WITE, INC. 317 Albet St., River Pccene Detroit, » Michigan 











“RUBBERCRAFT” cue Boat mn A BAG 


Originally Flato Boat 


Rolls up like a t emetin oA and Safest Boat made—Two air chambers 
make it n Used as a lifeboat—Portable—Durable. 


PERFECT for FISHING and HUNTING 


Used by the U. S. Army and Navy—Practical and inexpensive in 
all ways—Inflated in 5 minutes—Has take-down oars and pump. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Send for Catalog. Buy through 
dealer or factory. 














af” 
Rubbercraft Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 














|| GO WHERE FISH ARE 
AND 
FISHERMEN ARE NOT 


Take your Boat Along—Under Your Arm 


Now you can fish the most 
“inaccessible” lakes-——-With a 
sturdy steel-ribbed canvas 
boat—Folds compactly into 
neat bundle—Ten minutes and 
you're ready to fish—Safe, 
non-sinkable, puncture proof. 
Used by Governments and 
Skims Over Snags oats explorers. Built 





Otp Town Boats are rigid and rugged. A heavy 
motor does not drag on the stern or shake it. Each 
boat is designed for speed and comfort . . . built to 
last for many years. 

Write for free catalog illustrating many models (as 
low as $90). Sporting types; big, fast, all-wood, sea- 
worthy boats for family use. Also dinghies; rowboats: 
canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 317 Middle St., Old 
Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 








an sizes. Money back 
guarantee. 
Kalamazoo Canvas 


oat Co. 
491 Harrison Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















ESKANOQE 


FOLDING BOATS 


Conveniently carried or stored on running board of auto. 
Quickly set up. Built for fast water touring, fishing and 
hunting. Eskanoes last a lifetime. No storage requi 

Ask for free illustrated catalogue and reduced prices for 1932. 


KAYAK BOAT CO., INC. ,iyfet eats! 


NEW YORK CITY 





Ideal for 
weekend trips 














$225 


COMPLETE WITH MAST, 
BOOM AND SAIL 


If you haven't learned the 
joy of sailing, try it this 
year with a Dunphy. 
This is the sail boat 
that took the New 
York Motor Show by 
storm. Boys and girls 
camps, resorts and # 
those looking for £ 
the greatest of 

water sports 
should inves- / / 


tigate this new of / 


Dunphy crea- 


tion af . ‘| 


Pullman Cruiser........ 
Motor Boats 
Outboard Boats 
Rowboats 


....$ 1,650.00 
-$645 and up 
$110 to $190 
$50 to $65 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Write for Catalog Dept. F. 
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Greatest 
- Outboard Nalue 


catie-29 


Tote it over 

Portage it into virgin coun- 
Slip it on your boat at camp. 
Use it for week-ends and holidays— 


Toss it into the car. 
trails. 
try. 


or run it all summer. It’s built 
for rough usage—is just the 
motor for the great outdoors. 
Drives a heavy rowboat 8 to 9 
miles per hour—planes a light 
speed dink 16 m.p.h. This 
new all-purpose Caille has the world 
stopped for light weight. . . . Ex- 
treme portability. . . Can't be du- 
plicated for easy starting. . . . Ideal 
for continuous slow speed trolling. 
- « « Is packed with quiet, smooth, 
sweetly balanced, swift, responsive 
power. Has silent underwater ex- 
haust, centrifugal water pump, Bosch 
magneto, non-denting gas tank etc. 
+ « « Get all the facts today on Am- 
erica’s Greatest Outboard Value. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


Develops 4 h. d. 

Weighs 3 lbs. 

Other sizes—10 to 23 H. P.—with or without Multi- 
Flex Control, giving forward, neutral, reverse. 


CAITLLS =aoeren ¢€é. 
6338 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


of Eee: 


| or afloat. The law says, 





tion in a mooring ground! And yet if this 
were in the hands of police-minded folk, 
this would be required—and exacted. 
However, boats lying at moorings must 
carry their numbers in contrasted colors 
as required and anywhere else, for that 
matter, so long as they are in commission 
“on the navigable 
waters”, etc. Supervision of the inspect- 
ing boats extends over everything that 
floats, equipment of all boats, specified 
personnel on larger boats, as well as 
other things. Motor boats, being so num- 


SS 
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Are you one of the negligent who needs 
Uncle Sam’s unwilling enforcement by 
fine of his mild and simple regulations? 
Are you just drifting along, hoping Uncle 
Sam’s inspectors won’t catch you with 
your equipment not up to par? Do you 
think you are getting away with some- 
thing—putting something over on Uncle 
Sam? Well, you aren’t. You are putting 
something. over on yourself and your 
friends. Uncle Sam is trying to protect 
you against the consequences of your own 
folly—nothing more. He knows human 


ee - : 
= 


Two cockpits, a cabin and a deckhouse—a novel and useful design in 38 feet 


erous, however, draw most of the officials’ 
attention. 

Technically, one out of every three 
motor boats inspected shows violations 
of the Federal regulations as to equip- 
ment. And fire extinguishers or life pre- 
servers are the usual causes of these vio- 
lations. Inspecting officers find that fire 
extinguishers corrode and become useless 
without the knowledge of owners, and 
that owners seldom know how to use 
them unless they have had a fire at one 
time or another. Inspectors often show 
boat owners how to oil and loosen up 
corroded fire extinguishers—but they 
must report the condition in which they 
found those fire extinguishers just the 
same. 

Life preservers also constitute many 
violations. The reasons for this are that 
all life preservers deteriorate with time 
and become useless for the purpose for 
which they are intended, unless the boat 
owner is vigilant in such matters. 

In a recent visit to New York waters, 
ee skipper of the Psyche V’ in the Navi- 
| gation Service inspected life preservers of 
a Diesel ferry boat operating across a 
well known arm of the Atlantic, and con- 


| demned about 15 per cent of the life 


preservers as unfit. These were replaced 
and the entire report went to the Bureau 
of Navigation. And it is highly possible 
that thousands of lives are saved each 
year by such unspectacular acts of the 
enforcement officers. 

This may not seem very important, 
even worthy of much notice but, if we 
had loved ones lost because of defective 
life preservers on such a boat, we would 
loudly blame those same inspectors for 
not being on the job—wouldn’t we? 

The majority of violations, the Bureau 
finds, is among the owners of the smallest 
types of power craft. This does not 
necessarily mean outboards, but it does 
mean the more inexpensive type of motor 
boats. Yet these are the very boats which 
should be best equipped with material pre- 
scribed by Federal statute. They seldom 
carry any insurance, and small boats are 
most quickly burned or easily wrecked, so 
one would naturally think that they ought 
to be best provided with fire extinguish- 
ers and life preservers—but they aren't. 


alibi artists, procras- 
tinators, excuse-makers, and weepers 
when things go wrong. He is trying to 
make you take reasonable precautions. 

If you have any pride in being a good 
citizen, you will check up carefully on 
your Federal equipment whether you think 
you will ever be boarded and inspected 
or not. If you don’t, you may live to rue 
it, whether because of a fine administered 
or a fire or drowning experience—it 
doesn’t matter much which. But it will 
matter a lot to you when it does happen— 
believe it or not. 

Think it over. Examine the equipment 
carefully. Try out the fire extinguisher. 
Make sure it not only squirts when you 
operate it, but that you know how to do 
it quickly, without trying to read direc- 
tions while flames are mounting. Look 
over the life preservers aboard. Those of 
1925 or 1926 are not of much use now. 
Try them out and make certain they are 
worth carrying about with you, worth 
depending on in case of emergency. 

It pays—sooner or later. And if you 
don't believe it, just keep on—and see. 
But don’t come around asking for sym- 
pathy. You won't rate it. You will be 
just a plain, simple bonehead and there 
is no denying it. If you get any comfort 
out of such a prospect—why, congratula- 
tions! But may no one else follow your 
example—that’s all! 


OUR BOAT SOLVES MANY 
RIDDLES 


By James E. Hanson, Jr. 


beings are usually 


HIS is the month when we all either 

take our vacations or begin to take 
them seriously—at least as to how they 
should be spent. It may be that I am an 
incorrigible cruise hound, but I think that 
any owner of a power boat, whatever the 
type, so long as she floats and runs right, 
should have no trouble solving the vaca- 
tion problem. In many famiiies—and one 
of which I am a member, and in company 
supposed to be the head—the annual vaca- 
tion cruise takes all the heavy argument 
out of the early summer months. When 
you own a family cruiser, you don’t have 
to everlastingly wonder what to do with 
those two annual weeks of idleness. 
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In my own case, I don’t wait until vaca- 
tion time to move my family on to the 
boat. I freely admit being one of that 
rapidly growing fellowship of marine 
gypsies who inhabit a comfortable little 
cruiser which we anchor wherever we 
want to be at the time. We belong to a 
good yacht club and fly our burgee on the 
jack staff forward. This entitles us to 
guest privileges at many other clubs for 
periods of two weeks at a time, and we 
use the landing float of such clubs for all 
contact with shore, including the recep- 
tion of guests and the shipping of supplies. 

We always drop our hook in some 
quiet water where the scenery is attrac- 
tive and a railroad station fairly close for 
me to commute to the daily grind. 


OU’D be surprised how much less I 
dread the heat of the summer months 
now than when I stayed ashore all the time 
except week-ends and two short weeks 
of the four hot months we usually have 
in this country! And before I got the 
boat—I hardly know how we all stood 
the heat of July and of September and 
half the month of August. Believe it or 
not, to have nothing more to look forward 
to each night in the summer except to sit 
with a fan playing on you, or on a roof 
or lawn, or going to a movie, as most 
non-boat-owners do, is a mighty barren 
existence compared with going home to 
the boat every night for supper, having 
a smoke in the twilight, a swim at bed- 
time and eight hours of dreamless sleep. 
Maybe, to the uninitiated, the above de- 
scription of life aboard a family cruiser 
doesn’t sound very exciting. And it isn’t 
exciting. If excitement is what you want, 
go to a night club! But we are all pretty 
well agreed that in the summer, work is 
more enervating as a rule than in the 
winter months when the air is cooler and 
more bracing. We also agree—I hope— 
that in the vacation period we like to do 
something that in a way rests us from the 
strain of continual work through eleven 
and one half months of the year. 

The family cruiser is like the water- 
side bungalow, just as the larger cruiser 
is comparable to a big summer home. 
They furnish families with outdoor sur- 
roundings when these are most enjoyable. 


Soe 


bonds, maybe we would be better off— | 
and maybe we wouldn't! I will not go into | 
a long discussion here of what the bonds | 
—if good ones—might bring in interest | 
and compare this paltry amount with the | 
actual saving in vacation expense for my 
family of four. Suffice it to say, the ad- 
vantage is far on the side of boat-owning, 
when you can’t own any more bonds than 
could be bought with the dollars that my 
boat cost when new. 

We did not make the mistake I’ve seen 
a lot of folk make before and since—when 
we got that boat. We didn’t take any 
chances on whether or not we could build 
it with our own hands. I’m no more | 
stupid with hammer and saw than the 
average person, I hope, but I’m no ex- 
pert, and it is my belief that it takes far 
more skill, patience and keep-at-it-ness 
than I have to make a good job of it, even | 
with knock-down parts. Also, we didn’t 
buy an old hulk that hadn’t been in the 
water for some seasons, with an out-of- 
date engine in it, believing that paint and 
putty would do the rest. 

There are a lot of good used boats in 
every local market, of course, and plenty 
of “lemons”, too, just as there are motor 
cars and other ‘motor-driven vehicles. 
All I knew when I started in to get a 
boat was that I wanted one that would 
give me rest and recreation in summer 
and only reasonable exercise in spring 
and autumn before and after the season. 
We at last decided on a new stock cruiser, 
the one which seemed to have the com- 
binations we wanted most in comfort, ac- 
commodations, cost, fuel consumption and 
other factors. 

The first yéar we spent exploring the 
available mooring grounds within com- 
muting distance of the city. During that 
vacation we took a long cruise—were 
gone ten days of the two weeks’ time but 
we made one mistake. We were too am- 
bitious to get to places and we found that 
the travel schedule we had laid out re- 
quired too many hours each day under 
way. So we now take it easy on our 
cruises. 

When you stop to think about it, it isn’t 
the distance you go that counts. It is how 
good a time, how much real healthy fun 
you have in the going. It doesn’t matter 


$695 EET on 





Ftunting - ishing _ 
ALL-DAY TRIPS 
and Short, Fast 
PLEASURE JAUNTS 
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Special All-Purpose . $795 
With Natural Finish 


HE Dodge All- 
Purpose seats 


|eight, with room 
|for more, yet has 
| plenty of space for $75 extra 

duffel. With its 45h. p. Lycoming motor, 
it speeds at 18 miles an hour, or idles 
along at trolling speed. Full 19 feet long 
and more than 6 feet wide, it has the 


With all-weather top at 


| sturdy construction and sensible design 





bates 





This 30-foot stock cruiser carries a canoe-dinghy in an out-of-the-way place 


Personally, I prefer the cruiser. Of 
course, I’ll never be able to afford so big 
or as fine a boat as I'd like to have. But 
I can’t imagine being without one any 
more, either ! 

Could I afford it? Strictly speaking, 
no. By strictly speaking, I mean that we 
could not buy our boat out of current 
income, And if we had the money in 


that make it safe for you, your friends 
and your children. Double bottom, 
Philippine mahogany planking and true 
Dodge quality throughout make this a 
remarkable boat at any price. Yet, due 
to present-day conditions, low cost of 
raw materials, and large scale production 
_methods in the most efficient plant in 
the industry, it can be sold for $695. 


Fourteen models, from 16 feet to 28 feet, 
and from $695 to $6895, comprise the 
Dodge Fleet. Outstanding among these 
fine boats are the All-Purpose at $695, 
the 16 footer at $840, and the 192 
footer at $1385. Go to your Dodge dealer 
and ask him to demonstrate any model 
you choose. A letter will bring you his 
address and a Dodge Catalog. Horace E. 
Dodge Boat & Plane Corporation. Gen- 
eral Sales Department,2 1 W est 46th Street, 


how far you go, you can't brag about it | New York. Works, Newport News, Va. 
i | 


for long in the winter because you'll soon 
find some fellow who'll claim to have 


gone twice as far. He may be the biggest | 
liar on earth, but even if you know it and | > 


can prove it, he’s thoroughly deflated your 
ego about distance cruising. We’ve found 
out all that. We let each day decide what 
we are going to do. If we like a certain 
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BOATS 


OW, only $87.75 buys 
an outboard motor of 

famous Elto make — the 
Elto “Fisherman” — 2 
cylinder, 4 horsepower, 
sturdy, reliable, quiet... 
Gives speed up to 10 miles an 
hour on family and fishing 

ts — faster on canoes and 
light hulls. Specially designed 
for perfect operation at slowest 
trolling speed. Heighti instant- 
x ly adj for water 

‘ g- Tilts ically. 

Dependable battery ig easy, positive starting. 
Send for Elto catalog describing this and 8 other out- 
standing Elto values — ngudes an 8 H. P. “twin” 
for $128.50, an 18 H. 4-cylinder “Quad” for 
$220.00. Write today. ELTO YBIVISION, Os Outboard 
Motors Corporation, 3154 N 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Builders of Good Boats for 36 Years 


The FISH-HAWK 


The popular resort and fishing boat in 14, 15 and 
16 ft. lengths. A seaworthy boat, easy to row and 
will handle up to a 16-horsepower motor. Priced 
at $82, $84 and $86. 


SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., SHELL LAKE, WIS. 











PIONEER METAL BOATS 
No Fuss—No Worry—Always Ready 
15 models in 55 sizes 
Builders of quality boats for 20 
for free catalogue of best 


PIONEER MFG. 





years. 


627 Perry St. 


= ee 


Write 
1932 values in boats. 


co. 
Middlebury, Indiana 





“The Club Had a Consiieeiie 
Financial Success’ 


‘“"The members of our club were very well pleased 


with the pictures The attendance at the show was 
about six hundred.’ 

Every kind of men’s club and association has 
found these pictures wonderful entertainment. 
They draw big crowds and they put money in the 


treasury. Your club can have the same experience 


" Field é& Stream 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 
You have 37 reels to choose from showing the 
taking of every kind of American ome and game 
fish by some of the most expe hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. 14 PF ishing Pictures 
—trout of all kinds, bass, salmon, channel bass, 
muskies, all kinds of deep sea game fish. 9 Duek 
Shooting Pictures—i4 Hunting Pictures—quail, 
prairie chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, moose, 
mountain lion, goats, ete 


No Cost To Your Club 


Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 
erma, ete. 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














mooring place when we are on cruise in 
vacation time, we stay until we all agree 
to move on. By the same haphazard 
method we decide where the boat shall lie 
for periods during the summer, before 
and after vacation. 

Of course, our boat is well equipped. 
Every gadget that contributes to comfort 
is on it and we figure such expenditures 
in terms of investment. That boat is like 
a home—it must be kept in repair, it must 
be improved a little all the time to keep 
it up to date. And while depreciation 
takes place somewhat with the time you 
own it, the item is more theoretical than 
actual after a year or two. Men buy boats 
on the used market by the actual value 


| represented in years of service ahead of 
| hull and engine, with little emphasis on 


the year in which she was built. 
I'd like to conclude with a few state- 
ments that come out of our experience 


| with a family cruiser. There are qualifica- 


tions, of course, and not every one would 
have exactly the same experience or re- 
action to them. However, for a man of 
moderate means with a growing family, 
a cruiser on which they can all spend the 
summer living and cruising, enjoying 
health and recreation together, is a good 
investment from every angle considered. 
It permits a camaraderie between the 
members of the family that seldom grows 
up ashore when each is busy with his and 
her own contacts. And it solves the rid- 
dles of vacation time automatically. 


LOOK AFTER THE FUEL LINE 


OW, in mid-season, is a good time to 
look to the fuel line. It probably isn’t 
ready to stop the flow of gasoline to the 


| carburetor, but if much gas has been pass- 


ing through the filter, you can bet your 
boots that the filter needs cleaning out. 
Leave it as it is, continue to use the boat, 
and the engine will lose power as the sup- 
ply of gas and the pressure on the carbure- 
tor is gradually reduced, and sometime 
when you are in a big hurry, she will be- 
gin to spit, sputter and may quit on you 
entirely. 

Few boatmen seem to realize the im- 
portance of a clean filter in the gas line. 
The fact is, you can’t depend entirely on 
the cleanliness of the gasoline you buy. A 
chemical action goes on inside most tanks 
which gives forth a fine powder, and tiny 
shreds of lint, and other microscopic 
foreign bodies get into the tank, despite 
all known efforts of prevention. Efforts 
to avoid drawing off the lower inch or two 
of gas in the tank, where such silt may 
lie as dregs, are only partially successful, 
owing to the movement of the boat and the 
consequent churning of the gas in the tank. 


THROWING OVER THE 
ANCHOR 


GOOD way to lose an anchor is to 
let some eager guest aboard handle 


| the ground tackle merely because he 


wants to do it, or thinks he can be of 
assistance. If he has never done it before, 
he is likely to get into trouble. He may 
be in a hurry and throw over the anchor 
with the line about his foot, going over- 
board after it. He may drop the anchor 
on the deck, doing damage to the ma- 
hogany or canvas. He may hit the gun- 
wale with a fluke of the anchor, causing 
damage. Or he may even throw over an 
anchor which has no line tied to it. Un- 
likely as this last error seems, it has hap- 
pened so many times that in almost any 
boat club you will hear of such instances. 
And unless the water is shallow the 
skipper is just “out” one anchor, that’s all. 
3ut that is better than being one short 
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in the crew, because a coroner’s inquest 
is always embarrassing. 

The wise skipper handles his own 
anchors, unless he has a pal or crew along 
who does it regularly and according to 
good usage. The correct way to throw 
out an anchor is to look at the knot on 
the line to make sure it is fast. Then lift 
it, preferably with the end of the shaft 
in the palm of one hand—the stronger 
hand of the two—holding the shaft near 


Eight of us make one little outboard mo- 
tor do all the work 


the hook in the other. Then with a heave, 
the anchor is sent up and over in the di- 
rection from which the boat should lie. 
This is governed by current, tide and posi- 
tion of the boat in relation to these factors. 

Care must be taken before throwing 
over the anchor to make certain the line 
is not tangled—in other words, to see that 
it is coiled neatly on the deck, ready to 
pay out as the anchor pulls it. Also, 
the man at the anchor must be careful 
not to be standing with a foot inside that 
coil, or in such a way that the line will 
pull him overboard. Believe it or not, the 
novice at the anchor can go overboard so 
easily, that he, himself, cannot tell you 
later how it happened. Many an expe- 
rienced skipper, hastily throwing over an 
anchor, has gone over with it, losing, at 
least, the crease in his fresh white panties, 
if he’s all dressed up, ready to go places. 

Like everything else in boat operation, 
throwing the anchor requires a modicum 
of common sense and a little care in the 
doing. But haste or the eagerness of in- 
experience account for most of these 
laughable episodes. And few, if any, ever 
amount to anything more serious. In this, 
as in almost every other phase, boating 
seems blessed to be one of the safest of 
sports, despite the many small adventures 
that lend fascination to it. 


RENEW THE LUBRICANT 


F you have been doing much running 

this season, remember that it is high 
time to renew the oil in the crank case 
of your inboard marine motor. Because 
most of our inboard power plants are set 
down close to the frames of the boat, many 
of us postpone changing the oil, because 
it is a dirty, greasy job. But let us re- 
member that the engine represents an in- 
vestment which must not be allowed to 
deteriorate from any neglect or lack of 
care on our part. If we do some thinking 
we can usually devise some means to re- 
duce the time and “ickiness” of the job. 
A mass of soiled cloths, laid in the bilge, 
to absorb the oil, which will almost in- 
evitably flow there, is one way. 

Don’t scrub out the bilge with gasoline 
or other inflammable liquid nowadays, no 
matter how bad it is with grease! That is 
something you can do only in the autumn, 
with months ahead to allow thorough 
evaporation. Use any strong cleanser of 
which dozens are advertised for household 
and kitchen use. They will cut the grease 
well and with plenty of cloths, you can 
easily make a good and a safe job of it. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN MOTOR 
BOAT 


HE first American power boat was 

also the first American automobile. 
Ye-ah? That’s right. Believe it or not. 
It happened back in 1804—and the thing 
was built in Philadelphia by Oliver Evans. 
It was a scow-like contraption and was 
driven by steam. He put four wheels on 
it and drove it by its own power through 
the Quaker City. When he arrived at the 
waterfront, he astonished the already 
gasping multitudes that followed afoot by 
taking off the wheels and dumping it into 
the Delaware River, on which he drove it 
under its own power all the way to Dela- 
ware City. 

Talk about heart-failure nowadays from 
new wonders of science! How about that 
sight? You would hardly believe your 
eyes if you saw that today, although a lot 
of amphibian motor cars have been built 
by mechanically inclined individuals with 
time on their hands and a warm cellar 
for a work-shop. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STATUTE MILES vs. KNOTS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
Why do we reckon speed marks on the water 
in statute miles. Why not in knots? 
Staniey E. James. 


Ans.—This question has been discussed pro 
and con for years at meetings of racing associa- 
tions. At the last meeting of the American 
Power Boat Association, Jit was brought up in 
deliberations concerning ‘‘world’s records” and 
the activities of the International Motor Yacht- 
ing Union. 

Perhaps, in time, some unit of measurement 
recognized universally will be agreed upon for 
official recognition of speed records, but that 
time is far off. In this country the statute mile 
of 5,280 feet is used because it is the standard 
of measurement best known to the public. And, 
after all, power boats owned by private individ- 
uals and used for speed an are for 
inland waters primarily, I do not mean this in 
the sense that they are not for navigable waters, 
but for land-locked waters, as it would be ob- 
viously impossible to get a speed record on the 
ocean or any big expanse of water. Then, with 
land all around the race course, why not use 
the standard of land measurement known to 
the entire country? 

The time is at hand when the statute mile 
will be recognized as at least another unit for 
speed records by the International Motor Yacht- 
ing Union. 

Believe it or not, the nautical mile is not so 
standard as we are led to believe. There is the 
English nautical mile of 6,080 feet and the 
French nautical mile of 6,076.1 feet—and there 
are other variations of the statute miles of 
Prussia and other countries. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


CONCERNING LICENSES 


Motor Boat Eprror: 
Do I have to have a license and take an ex- 
amination before I can use my new boat? 
Harry E. SmytHe. 


Ans.—If your new boat is only for your own 
pleasure—that is, if you do not intend to carry 
seceetaece for hire—you do not have to have a 
icense to use it. You must, however, register it, 
get a number for it, and display the number on 
each side of the bow in a contrasting color 
to that of the hull, so that it can be plainly seen. 
The numbers must be at least three inches in 
height, too. If the boat has such numbers on it 
and you have acquired it on the used market, you 
are required to report the change of ownership 
within ten days of the date of purchase, and have 
the registration transferred to your name. Fail- 
ure by you or the seller of such a boat to report 
the sale within that time limit constitutes a viola- 
tion for which a fine may be imposed. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


THE FASTEST OUTBOARD SPEED 


Motor Boat Eptrtor: 

Who has the actual international world’s rec- 
ord in outboards, regardless of class? Is it 
Estlick, or who? 

James CoNnNALLY. 


Ans.—Tommy_ Estlick, American outboard 
driver, holds the American outboard speed record, 
recognized by the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, but not by the International Motor Yacht- 
ing Union, which has only recently agreed to 
recognize ‘speed records held over the statute 
mile (5,280 feet) instead of over the nautical 


mile of 6,080 feet. And if I understand it cor- 
rectly, the recognition is not for anything except 


that limited distance itself, and is not for world’s | 


record recognition. 

Charles Harrison of London, England, holds 
the international outboard speed mark at 56.07 
miles an hour, almost as fast as Estlick. This 
speed, which I have stated here in terms of our 
statute miles, for comparison with that of Estlick, 
was made over a nautical mile and is, therefore, 
entitled to international recognition under the 
rules, However, Harrison drove an American 
outboard motor and his hull, it is said on good 
authority, was lighter in weight than the min- 


imum allowed for a motor of the size under our | 
| 


rules here. 
Moror Boat Epiror. 


ROW BOAT HAS RIGHT OF WAY 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

What should the pilot of a motor cruiser of 
40 feet do when it comes to row-boats out in the 
channel? Do they have any right out there? 
Don’t they have to get out of my way? 

Recinatp E, WIiGLEyY. 


Ans.—No, | do not have to get out of 
your way. T ave as much right out in the 
channel—as yA as they are under way, at least 


—as you have with your 40-footer. In fact, ac- | 
cording to regulations, a power boat has to | 


“keep clear” of a row boat. The idea is that 
the greater mobility is with the power boat. The 
same rule holds for sailing boats, the sail boat 
having the right of way because of its far more 


limited maneuverability. And I’d advise you to | 


put up with the situation, as otherwise much bad 
feeling may be aroused to no avail. And one of 
the main characteristics of the boating sport— 
row-boating, sail-boating, power-boating—is the 
camaraderie and tolerance of it. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


BEDLAM IN A FOG 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I was out last night in the first fog since T’ve 
had a motor boat. I found I didn’t know 
what it was all about. All kinds of different sig- 
nals were being given. I did know I should sound 
my whistle one fairly long blast once a minute, 
as I was under way. 

What were those other boats doing? 

Wiiiiam RICHLEY. 


Ans.—Boats at anchor in a fog ring the fog 
bell rapidly for about five seconds out of each 
minute, 

A sailing vessel under way in a fog gives one 
blast on the fog-horn every minute when on the 


starboard tack. When on the port tack, two | 


blasts in succession are given, and when the 
wind is abaft the beam, three blasts. 

A power vessel when towing in a fog sounds 
three blasts every minute, one prolonged, fol- 
lowed by two short ones. The towed vessel may 
give this signal, too. 

There are a variety of whistles, some of them 
short, gruff in tone, others sirens with unearthly 
howls. These, together with a few fog-horns, fog 
bells, and small-boat whistles, do produce quite a 
bedlam in a crowded harbor in a fog: 

However, you ought to know these by heart— 
or stay out of the fog, Skipper. No foolin’. 

Moror Boat Epirtor. 


COULD BE SEVERAL THINGS 


Moror Boat Epitors 

My cruiser engine has lost compression 
strangely, and IT wonder what I should do for 
it. I am certain that she was all right last 
spring when she went into the water, because 


it was most difficult to turn her over and she is | 


only a year old, 
Acmon D. Parker. 


Ans.—A number of things could be the cause 
of this, some of them minor, some of them seri- 
ous. To start at the beginning. lack of com- 
pression means that the explosive mixture is 
escaping under pressure as the piston rises to 
compress it, before it is ignited by the spark 
plug. The question then resolves itself into a 
search for the place where this escape occurs. 
Leakage wand the intake or exhaust valves 
could cause it, which means that they probably 
need grinding—or else they are sticking. In 
either case they are not seating properly, Neither 
of these is serious. 

Since your motor is only one year old, it is 
hardly likely that the piston rings are badly 
worn, unless you have n careless with the 
lubrication. Then they could be badly worn, or 

worse, the sides of the cylinders could be scored 
or scarred, allowing the compression to escape 
through them. This would be serious, and ex- 
pensive to repair. Another bad thing would be 
cracked piston heads, requiring replacement. 

However, I very much doubt that anything 
very, serious is wrong, unless you have been 
running the motor wit out sufficient lubrication. 
If you have, you are in for an expensive lesson 
in motor operation. But don’t get sore at the 
boat. It would happen the same way in an auto- 


mobile, or even a power lawn-mower. But TI | 


don’t want to scare you. The probabilities are the 
valves are sticking or need grinding. _ 
Moror Boat Eprtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 











New Farr “6"’-102, equipped with built-in reduction 
gear for heavy cruisers. 


LOW PRICED 


POWER 


| for the Launch, Sail Boat, 


Runabout or Cruiser 


Kermath offers a series of husky, rugged, 
thoroughly dependable and_ time-tested 
four and six cylinder motors equipped with 
every accessory, including new type marine 
carburetor, self starter and generator, me- 
chanical fuel pump, reverse gear and clutch. 
If you have a worn-out motor in a sound 
seaworthy boat, one of the new Farr or 
Kermath models will give you ideal per- 
formance and thrifty economy. Send for 
descriptive literature. State size boat you 
have or wish to power. Recommendations 
will be cheerfully given without obligation. 


$370 wu 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit,Michigan 














SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interesiedin (56) 
——————> TWO LARGE FACTORI 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. her Place] CORTLAND. N. Y. 








KLEPPER FOLDING KAYAK 
World Famous, Genuine, Original 


Practical and dependable for cruising, sailing, sport on 
lake, stream or ocean. Used by Byrd Expedition and 
other world renowned explorers, Free catalog. Dept. A. 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Edited by Capt. Paut A. Curtis 


MORE INNOVATIONS 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 
ESPITE all our troubles during 

these hard times, the arms and 

ammunition industry is making 

it even harder for us by bringing 
out new and improved models at attrac- 
tive prices which are almost impossible 
for a gun bug to resist. In last month’s 
discussion I didn’t have the space to com- 
ment on half of the items that have been 
brought to my attention this spring. We 
will therefore discuss some more of them 
in this issue. 


The Sedgley-Winchester Hornet 


At the present time the only other 
Hornet available, except those produced 
on special order, is the model 23D bolt- 
action Savage. The Sedgley rifle fills the 
requirements, at a moderate cost, of the 
seriously-minded “var- 
mint” shooter who 
prefers a heavier and 
single-shot rifle for this 
purpose and at a price 
which is infinitely less 
than is demanded by a 
_ gunsmith for a special 
job. 

Where Mr. Sedgley 
gets all these Win- 
chester actions with 
which to produce them, 
I cannot say. Possibly 
Winchester had a re- 
serve supply “in the 
white”, which he ac- 
quired. Winchester, as 
my readers’ know, With 
gave up the manufac- 
ture of this model several years ago. At 
any rate, I understand that they are mak- 
ing the very excellent barrels which 
Sedgley is now using. 

The improvement, however, in the rifle 
as produced by Sedgley, over that 
originally made by Winchester, needs no 
discussion. The illustrations speak for 
themselves. The Sedgley-Winchester sin- 
gle-shot Hornet weighs 9 pounds, and 9 
pounds and 10 ounces with the 5A ’scope 
attached. The barrel is 28 inches long. It 
is equipped with a Lyman No. 17A globe 
front sight with seven detachable inserts 
and a No. 103 micrometer Lyman rear 
sight on the tang. This sight has microm- 
eter adjustments for both windage and 
elevation. 

It will be noted that the barrel is also 
equipped with a half rib of dove-tail shape, 
which takes the place of the sight mounts 


The Sedgley-W 


inchester single-shot Hornet rifle weighs exactly 9 pounds. for 
No. 5A ’scope it weighs 9 pounds and 10 ounces 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











regularly provided for the Lyman and 
Fecker ’scopes. This rib is a distinct im- 
provement over the usual method of ’scope 
mounting and, so far as I know, originated 
with Sedgley. 

The spur trigger-guard lever has been 
lengthened and curved to fit the pistol 
grip and a pleasing knob rises at its ex- 
tremity and facilitates opening the gun. 
It will be noted that the fore-stock is 
exceptionally long and, incidentally, un- 
usually wide, thereby keeping the hand 
well away from the barrel. The action 


and barrel are blued throughout. The 
stock is of unusually good proportions. It 
has a high comb, necessary for the proper 
use of the telescope, is 13% inches in 
length, has a 234-inch drop at the heel 
and a 3-inch pitch down at the muzzle. 
The stock and fore-arm are well check- 
ered and made of a plain but high quality 
American walnut. Sling swivels of the 
European type, properly fastened, are part 
of the standard equipment. 

This Sedgley is exactly the rifle for 
which a lot of us have been looking for 
a long time. 


A Single Trigger for a Song 


Among the many items of news in the 
gun and ammunition industry is the an- 
nouncement of the Western Arms Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Ithaca Gun 
Company, of a single trigger for $3.25. 


Lest you think that this is a misprint, I 
hasten to state that I have the informa- 
tion direct from the head of the concern, 
Mr. Lou Smith. Furthermore, to make it 
emphatic, he sent me one of the guns with 
the side cut away to show how it works. 

Think of it, citizens, a single trigger for 
three dollars and twenty-five cents! What 
is more, it works to the king’s taste and 
is as strongly built and as simple in de- 
sign as any single trigger which I have 
been privileged to examine. Here we have 
in the Long-Range Western a double- 
barrel hammerless gun of conventional 
model—as good a gun as has ever been 
built for the price. It is offered at $20 
with double triggers, or $23.25 with a sin- 
gle trigger. 

Of course, I don’t know what the West- 
ern Company will charge to attach the 
trigger to guns of other makes, provided 
they would be willing to do it at all, but 
it certainly is going to put their gun in a 

class by itself for a 
while. This Company 
must be convinced of 
the absolute reliability 
of this trigger or they 
would never dream of 
taking so much re- 
sponsibility on their 
shoulders for so little 
profit. 


HIS trigger is 
non-selective, but 
for that matter it has 
long been my opinion 
that they might as 
well all be that way 
ninety-five per 
cent of our shooting. 
One place where I[ 
like a selective single trigger is in skeet 
shooting, where one has ample time to 
switch the gadget which operates the 
trigger, so that we may use the open 
barrel last for the incoming targets in 
the doubles, which is close to us by the 
time we can take it. 
Western, I am afraid, has stolen a lap 
on the field. 


National Match Colts 


The Colt Manufacturing Company has 
just advised me that they have arranged 
to put through their plant a lot of .45 
Colt Automatics with specially hand-fin- 
ished actions. These arms will bear the 
words “National Match”, to differentiate 
them from the standard product. They 
will also be fitted with specially selected 
barrels and Partridge sights. 

This model was brought out to meet the 
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“WHI TE MANS DOG 
dont lie tome. 


Don’t you just know how the old darky feels! What 
will that point produce? Nothing? Or quail? Or 
rabbit? 

There’s doubt in his mind. How true will the do 
prove to be? And whatever it is the dog has found, 
will he Ast it, or miss it? 

When fall rolls around, and another hunting 
season is here again, you'll go far to eliminate 
much doubt in the field if you shoot and stick to 
Peters Ammunition. 

“I believe it’s the finest ammunition ever made”’— 
that’s what one old timer of trails afield has recently 
said of Peters. You'll feel the same way about it, 
too, if you give it a full trial this coming season. 
Buy from de nearest dealer who sells Peters— 
and don’t take anything else. 

Peters Ammunition—than which there has never 
been finer quality—will never fail you. Just try it 
and see. Those interested in our new free game 
booklet should mail coupon below. Those in- 
terested only in more information on the ammuni- 
tion should ask for another free booklet: “From 
Trigger to Target.” 

It’s not too early to be thinking about these 
things even now. Time flies mighty 
fast and fall days will soon be here 
again—the greatest daysof all the 
year for folks like you and me! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. G-27 KINGS MILLS, OHIO 
New York San Francisco 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. G-27, 


KINGS MILLS, OHIO. 


Name 





Address 


"“Sparkograph” of Medios ens sehbes beanie a clay target. 





AMMUNITION ¥ 


OU CAN SHOOT WITH 








Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“How to raise Game for Profit.”’ 
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insistent demands of enthusiasts for a 45 
as well finished as the Ace—that .22 cali- 
ber target automatic built upon Fn same 
frame. It is something on’ the order of a 
National Match Springfield rifle as com- 
pared to the issued service musket. 

While on the subject of the Colt line, 
I should like to draw attention to the fact 
that three of the popular .22 caliber Colt 
revolvers are now adapted to the use of 
the new high-speed ammunition. The 
Officers’ Model, the Official Police and 
Police Positive revolvers are now bored 
for .22 ammunition. When so bored they 
are provided with embedded head cylin- 
ders, similar to the K .22 Smith & Wes- 
son. This move I prophesied would quick- 
ly follow the introduction of the new am- 
munition which generates very much 
higher pressure. It means that the cyl- 
inders are made a little longer, so that 
the entire rim is sunk therein, the base 
of the shell being flush with the rear face 
of the cylinder. In consequence, if the 
base of the shell gives way, as occasionally 
happens when these high-pressure loads 
are unsupported in the chamber of the 
ordinary revolver, the shooter cannot be 
injured by the flying brass. When used in 
these improved revolvers, the new loads 
are as safe as in the best of rifles. 


A Magnum Revolver 


Quite recently, with the cooperation of 
the Remington organization, the Smith 
& Wesson Company has brought out a 
revised version of an old model called the 
S. & W. .38-44 Outdoorman’'s Revolver. 
This was formerly known as the S. & W. 
Military Model, with square butt and re- 
inforced ejector housing, bored for an 
improved cartridge and with several other 
minor improvements. It is a man’s- sized 
gun, weighing about 45 ounces and is 
supplied in blued-steel finish with checked 
walnut grips. So far as the gun is con- 
cerned, the improvement lies principally 
in the modernized sights, capable of ad- 
justment to suit the individual user. Either 
the Partridge type or a gold-bead front 
sight is furnished. One turn on either the 
windage or elevation screw will give a 
variation of an inch for every ten yards 
and the trigger pull is adjustable to be- 
tween 3% and 4 pounds. 

The real difference really lies in the 
improved cartridge and, believe me, those 
of you who have not used the load, I can 
tell you that it needs a big gun to control 
it. That cartridge is where the Remington 
Company came in. They proceeded to pull 
out of the hat, after several months of ex- 
perimenting, a .38 Special which gave 63 
per cent more power, 28 per cent more 
velocity and 60 per cent more penetration. 

If any of you fellows who own some of 
those nice shiny Spanish wonders for the 
38 Special load think that this little pill 
is something for you to play with, just 
take my advice and make arrangements 
with a doctor first. 

This improvement is, of course, only 
possible through the use of a much 
stronger brass shell and a new powder. 
Muzzle flash has been eliminated in even 
a four-inch barrel and the load is reported 
to be very accurate. The cartridge is sup- 
plied only with a special bullet which has 
a hard nose and a soft-lead base. This base 
forms a complete gas check and is less 
wearing on the barrel. The hard nose 
penetrates the body of automobiles better 
and therefore is a great advantage to peace 
officers in chasing criminals. Perhaps it 
will better penetrate the shields of the 
police side-cars too, just by way of even- 
ing things up and giving every one con- 
cerned a better sporting chance. 

At any rate, I have a friend who is a 
big, good-looking lieutenant on the New 


York police force and who also knows 
how to shoot. By way of being chummy, I 
gave him half a dozen of the cartridges to 
try. All unsuspecting, he went down to the 
armory where he practices and told me 
later when the first one went off, he 
thought that the roof had fallen in on him. 
His first impulse was to bend a billy over 
my dome for putting dynamite in his gun 
but by that time I had tried one of the 
cartridges and beat it home. Anyway, we 
are still friends. 

The cartridge can be shot in the lighter 
models of the Colt and Smith & Wesson 
lines, such as the Officers’ Model—but 
what a jolt they'll give you! 

Here is a comparison of the ballistics, 
read them for yourself. 

38-44 

158 grains 
1100 f.s. 
425 ft. Ibs. 
%” Pine 

” Boards 
Metal-Point Bullet 11” 

Lead Bullet 8” 7” 


.38 Special 


158 grains 
860 f.s. 
258 ft. Ibs. 
%” Pine 
Boards 


Weight of Bullet 
Muzzle Velocity 
Muzzle Energy 
Penetration at 15 ft. 


We now have two really high-power 
hand-guns which surpass anything else in 
the world for the all-round outdoor man 
—the Colt .38 Super-Automatic and the 
Smith & Wesson .38-44. It is entirely a 
matter of which you prefer—the revolver 
or the automatic pistol. Both are supreme- 
ly accurate and therefore excellent for 
target work, They have great penetration, 
flat trajectory, and stopping power equal 
to the .45 Colt. With either of them, the 
timber cruiser could depend upon drop- 
ping a deer for food if he were a fair shot, 
and for defensive or offensive fighting 
there is no one hand-gun made to com- 
pare with them. 


An Adaptable Telescope Mount 


Another recent improvement brought 
to my attention is the new rifle telescope 
mount, manufactured by the Hart Arms 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. In design 
it is very similar to that made by Griffin 
and Howe. In some respects the Hart 
mount is an improvement and certainly 
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on all telescope mounts, and it must be ad- 
mitted that we require more leeway in 
the matter of elevation than we do for 
windage. In this instance, however, it is 
sufficient, if the elevation drum on the 
telescope is fixed for a high-power rifle, 
to correct for the difference in elevation 
of a medium-power rifle. In this way the 
same glass can be taken off a .30-06 rifle 
and put on_a .25-20 a dozen times a day 
without correcting, once the proper ad- 
justment has been made. It costs but 
$30.00. 

The only other mount with which I 
have had experience and which satisfac- 
torily permitted this transposition was the 
Mise, described in these pages some years 
ago. Unfortunately, however, it did not 
permit a satisfactory use of the iron sight 
when the scope was attached. 


A Help for Old Eyes 


Mr. Henry P. Jones of Bennington, 
Vt., is responsible for the latest thing in 
shooting spectacles, a pair of which he has 
just sent to me for trial. This device con- 
sists of a conventional spectacle frame in 
which lenses can be fitted if they are re- 
quired for normal eye use, together with 
an aperture unit which can in a moment 
be clamped on to the frame for use of 
either right or left eye. The contraption 
makes full use of the well-known optical 
advantage of a small aperture for sighting. 

The idea in itself is not new. Occa- 
sionally we see some chap on the range 
rigged out with a pair of “specs”, on the 
lens of which he has a big piece of court- 
plaster pasted, with a wee hole in the 
centre through which he squints at the 
target. It's a big advantage too, for the 
fellow that is getting on in years and 
whose eyes are not as strong as they used 
to be. The disadvantage in the court- 
plaster version is that the shooter can- 
not see through the aperture for any- 
thing but aiming and also because it is 
only adjusted to one position. Mr. Jones’ 
version has a centre aperture for pistol 
shooting, an offset aperture for prone 


The Hart adaptable telescope mount 


fills a long-felt want, inasmuch as it per- 
mits one glass to be used on several dif- 
ferent rifles. This can be done without 
the least difficulty. 

This is accomplished through the fact 
that both the elevation and the windage 
are incorporated in the base portion of 
the mount, which is permanently attached 
to the rifle. This elevation adjustment 
is limited just as is windage adjustment 


rifle shooting and a central aperture for 
frontal shooting. When one is not shoot- 
ing, instead of taking off the glasses to 
adjust elevation or the many other things 
which a shooter must attend to, he just 
flicks open the shutter and has a full 
opening to see through. For military use 
and game shooting these optic spectacles 
are not practical, but for target shoot- 
ing and testing they have a real use. They 
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The Fox double-barrel single-trigger shotgun which was discussed in our June issue 


decrease eye strain, afford a very clear 
definition of the sights against the target 
and diminish glare. They are particularly 
useful for pistol target shooting, as it is 
not possible to use a peep-sight when 
holding the pistol at arms length. For the 
target shooter whose eyes are going back 
on him, the orthoptic spectacle is worth 
many times the five dollars which it costs, 
for it gives him a new lease on life as a 
marksman, 
Another Repeating Shotgun 


Remington has just produced a new 
twelve-bore hammerless repeating shot- 
gun to be known as the Model 31, It is 
becoming rather difficult to write up a 
gun of this kind because there have been 
so many new repeaters of late years and 
they are all assuming the same lines and 
outward proportions and there is very 
little difference in their interior construc- 


tion. In fact, one might say, taking into 
consideration the Model 12 Winchester, 
the new Savage, the new Stevens, and 
the new Remington, that they have 
reached over different routes a standard 
of design quite as conventional as that of 
the double-barrel. 

One and all, they have assumed better 
lines, better balance and smoother opera- 
tion. This new Remington child has a 
noticeably short stroke and a smoothness 
of operation that is a joy to handle. An- 
other outstanding feature is the magazine 
construction which permits the adoption 
of interchangeable barrels, without buying 
the whole forward section of the gun, in- 
cluding forearm slide and magazine tube. 
In this respect it is like its illustrious 
forerunner, the Remington twenty-bore 
pump gun, known as Model 17. An ex- 
tremely pleasing feature to me is the nice- 
ly checked forearm and grip, 


BELTS AND HOLSTERS 
By W. D. Frazer 


F all the accessories to pistol marks- 

manship, none are more fascinating 
than belts and holsters. They are as in- 
timately associated with “pistol toting” 
and shooting as are powder horns with 
muzzle-loading rifles. Whenever our 
imagination or memory carries us back to 
“Frontier Days”, where the romance of 
the six-shooter flourished, we visualize 
the picturesque cowpuncher or the notori- 
ous gunman as bedecked not only with 
hairy chaps and a five-gallon hat, but with 
highly ornamented leather gear as well. 
The old timers of the Western Frontier 
were, however, drab and washed out be- 
side the colorful hero of the Western 
movie thriller of today, and the service- 
able leather equipment of early days is 
plain and unadorned as compared with 
that of Hollywood's pride. The movie gun- 
man can afford to adorn himself with more 
picturesque equipment, as he is not re- 
quired to actually use it efficiently. If he 
looks his part, the camera and cutting 
room will do the rest. The impracticability 
of his modern belt and holster are not 
apparent to the layman, who believes only 
what he sees without worrying about what 
he believes. 

Fine leather shooting accessories, artis- 
tically stamped, dressed and polished, are 
as attractive to the eye and touch of the 
pistol lover as beautiful old furniture is to 
the connoisseur of antiques. The shooter 
who cannot enjoy and appreciate the ar- 
tistic as well as the serviceable qualities of 
handsome leather loses much of the joy 
of possessing such high-grade equipment 
and probably disgraces his highly prized 
six-shooter or automatic by “packing” it 
in an ugly though serviceable holster and 
belt. 

There is available for use with the hand 
guns of today a large and varied assort- 
ment of holsters designed fer every con- 
ceivable purpose to which they may pos- 
sibly be put in connection with pistols and 
revolvers, Many of them are the result of 
impractical ideas of the amateur, crys- 
tallized into freakish designs, which on 
paper sound feasible but which experience 


soon indicates are about as efficient as the 
proverbial one-armed paper hanger. 

The target shot who specializes in high- 
priced single-shot pistols or handsomely 
finished revolvers, with delicate and ac- 
curately adjusted sights, and the numerous 
accessories that go with highly refined 
target practice, does not need or want 
holsters in which to transport or keep 
his pet hand guns. He wants something 





Two quick-draw holsters as designed by 
the author 


in the nature of a gun case, and many 
cranks of this calling would be more 
adequately served with a gun trunk 
in which to accommodate their volum- 
inous shooting equipment. One merely 
has to inspect the various carrying cases 
on the firing line at the National Pistol 
Matches to realize the truth of this state- 
ment. Not infrequently one finds there 
many very handsome and finely finished 
cases made up in miniature suitcase form, 
and with nicely fitted compartments in 
which there is a place for every gun and 
also for every conceivable gadget the 
owner needs—or thinks he needs. Occa- 
sionally, everything is also in its place. The 
accessories of any sport are the important 
items that add spice to the game. Without 
them it would lose much of its appeal. 
The time which the angler devotes to ty- 
ing flies, rewinding rods and otherwise 
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“National Match’ 
Cal. 
4 5 AUTOMATIC 
PIsTOL 
The 
W orld - Famous 


Government Model 
with Hand - Honed 
Target Action and 
“Match” Barrel 


Requests from shooters the 
country over resulted in 
this * National Match” 
Model — the regular Ser- 
vice .45 perfected for match 
competition, 

The * National Match ” 
has all the features of the 
Government Model .45 — 
its power, dependability 
and safety features and, in 
addition, such extra refine- 
ments a8 super-smooth, 
hand-honed target action, 
selected **Match"’ barrel 
and “Patridge” 
sights. 


Send for Catalog No. 41 











type 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length of Barrel: 5 ins. Length Over 
all: 51/2 ins. 1/10-in. “Patridge” type 
sights (1/S-in. at no extra cost, if de- 
sired), Checked Walnut Stocks and 
Checked Arched Housing. ~~ 
Trigger, 
ridges. Weight: 3Y o: 


Cour’s Parent Fire Arms Merc. Co. 
Fire Arms Division Hartford,Conn., U.S.A. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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King’s Riflite Shooting glasses | 


clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 


Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for | 


catalog. 


F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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fussing with his tackle during closed sea- 
sons, the target pistol crank spends on de- 
signing and making carrying cases for his 
guns—and great are his powers of crea- 
tion. Beautiful pistols are as much out of 


| place in makeshift kits as diamonds are in 


poor settings, and the lover of hand guns 


| believes in encasing his jewels in appro- 


priate settings, for he appreciates that the 
fascinations of the shooting game are not 
entirely in firing the arms. 


OR use on the target range, we can 
safely say that the most suitable carry- 


| ing equipment is undoubtedly a well-de- 


signed, strongly made and nicely fitted pis- 
tol case in which the weapons can be 
stowed with the assurance that they will 
be readily available when needed and their 
delicate sights and handsome finish amply 
protected. Precautions in protecting one’s 
target arms in this manner will obviate 
the unpleasantness of finding a broken or 
bent part just before a critical match, 
when time is not available in which to re- 
pair and sight-in a disabled arm. 
Passing to miscellaneous pistol prac- 
tice, in which target weapons give way to 
the more practical military and pocket 
arms, we find that the belt and holster 
take the place of the carrying case and are 


| of equal importance as accessories. Where 


protection of the gun is the main mission 
and where serviceability under hard usage 
is the primary requisite of a_ holster 
and belt, there are certain factors that 
dictate the design and style of one’s leather 
equipment. The man in the saddle of a 


Here are three handsome quick-draw hol. 
sters and belt 


| motorcycle or atop a lively horse will, in 


the course of a day’s work, get much jolt- 
ing and shaking, to say nothing of an oc- 
casional fall on slippery highways or 
Cheap, poorly fitted 
holsters, swung on flimsy belts, are an 
abomination for such service and may be 
the cause of a lost or disabled weapon. 
Such a casualty may be discovered only 
when the weapon is badly needed. 

The military man, the highway patrol- 
man, or any service man who constantly 


| Carries a pistol as part of his equipment 


and whose duty brings hard usage to this 
equipment, should possess a belt and hol- 
ster of good quality leather, heavy enough 
to properly protect the arm encased 
against knocks and similar abuse. It 
should be designed with a covering flap 


or securing strap, so that jolts from rough 


riding, running, jumping or other maneu- 
vers incident to military or police service, 
will not permit the gun to be jarred out 
of its holster. A covered holster gives ad- 


| ditional protection against rain, snow and 
| dust. It has the disadvantage, however, of 


adding weight and of being more or less 
in the way when a fast draw is essential. 
There are many service men who prefer 
a securing strap or thong on their holsters, 
rather than a flap, as the former can be 


| more quickly unfastened and, once loosen- 
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ed, is not in the way to the same extent 
as a flap. In place of a strap and snap, 
some men use a buckskin thong which, 
when not in use, hangs inconspicuously 
from the holster and at other times may 
be tied about the butt or in the rear of 
the hammer, by an easily slipped knot, 


The regulation army holster (left) and 
one of the open type 


Then there is the holster with a spring 
catch which, when the gun is shoved 
home, engages inside the trigger guard 
and holds the pistol in place. To draw the 
gun, it is necessary that the trigger finger 
go through the guard first and press down 
the spring catch. The holster issued to 
the Army has a flap and is closed at the 
muzzle end. It gives a maximum of protec- 
tion to the pistol but is not well adapted 
to quick drawing. 

When it comes to the selection of belts 
and holsters suitable for use and wear 
with weapons carried for self-protection, 
then the factors to be considered are quite 
different from those heretofore mentioned, 
inasmuch as concealment of one’s equip- 
ment must be considered. The police pa- 
trolman afoot, the plain-clothes man, the 
special agent or the citizen whose work or 
profession takes him into places where 
personal safety is not always assured by 
the ordinary protection afforded by law, 
wants and needs a holster that can be 
carried conveniently and inconspicuously 
and which will allow the gun to be brought 


On the left is a leather suspender holster 

for wear inside the waist-band of the 

trousers. The other is a quick-draw belt 
holster of the spring type 


into action in a minimum of time. To se- 
cure all these advantages is not the easiest 
thing to accomplish. Whereas the mount- 
ed man or the soldier may, without undue 
discomfort, wear a heavy gun and holster 
unconcealed and perhaps strapped to his 
thigh, the man who does not wish to ad- 
vertise the fact that he is armed must pro- 
vide himself with a more compact and 
lighter gun and holster and, at the same 
time, assure himself of facility in getting 
his weapon into action. The possibilities 
for inventive ingenuity in this field are 
many, and much thought and energy have 
been given this phase of holster manu- 
facture, not only by the professional mak- 
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er, but by the amateur experimenter as 
ell. 

he a result, we have, for example, soft 
suéde-leather purse-like holsters for the 
tiny lady-like automatics that can be car- 
ried in women’s hand bags and similar 
places. Then there is a great assortment of 
pocket scabbards, varying from rubber 
envelopes to the more carefully designed 
and better adapted leather holsters. In ad- 
dition, we find a great variety of waist- 
belt scabbards and finally, the increasingly 
popular shoulder holster. 

The pistol makers have encouraged 
small holster design by putting on the 
market the very short-barrelled, detective- 
model revolvers which can be carried 
more inconspicuously than any of their 
predecessors. These may be worn in 
pockets or on waist belts without being 
advertised, and for the purpose intended, 
are quite efficient. Holsters for these arms 
should be light and compact but, at the 
same time, made of leather firm enough 
to be well shaped and not flimsy. If facility 
in drawing is not required or desired, soft 
leather may be used for holsters, but for 
all types of the quick-draw holster, a 
heavy well-cased saddle-skirting leather 
should be used. 

Among the many styles of protective 
holsters are those worn under the vest in- 
side the waist band of the trousers. These 
are held in place by a hook, button or 
other device on the waist belt and perhaps 
by one suspender strap. This style is well 
concealed but not so easy to get to in a 
hurry. Then there are the small belt hol- 
sters that are worn under the coat, and 
even under the vest, on the left side of 
the body between hip and belt buckle for 
the right-handed man, and on the op- 
posite side of the body for the man who 
draws and fires with the left hand. They 
are inconspicuous, readily accessible and 
the gun can be drawn from them with 
ease and speed. 

(To be concluded) 


HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME 
DOES 


HE amusing experience of a globe- 

trotting engineer of the Editor’s per- 
sonal acquaintance affords an excellent 
testimonial to the amazing excellence of 
the cheapest of the .22 calibre single-shot 
rifles produced by our leading firearms 
manufacturers today. 

A short time ago, Mr. Julian Feiss, 
whose work takes him all over the world, 
recited to me his experience in competi- 
tion with a Winchester Model 60 rifle that 
cost him $4.95. Mr. Feiss last spring was 
on his way to Central America and wanted 
a cheap .22 rifle in a take-down model 
which would be light in weight, easy to 
clean, and furthermore would lend itself 
to the mounting of a Lyman No. 438 
scope. His total expenditure amounted to 
about $26.00. 

He got a Lyman No. 438 scope and 
mounted it in the standard manner. He 
adjusted the trigger pull which, to use 
his expression, “had four-wheel brakes” 
down to three pounds, removing all the 
creep and equipped it with swivels and a 
military sling. 

He then hied himself out to a range 
near Cleveland to do some prone shooting 
at one hundred yards and was surprised to 
get a group with about a three-inch radius, 
four inches above the bull, at 100 yards, 
using ordinary long-rifle ammunition. 

Having adjusted the scope for range, he 
then started in to do some serious shoot- 
ing with a friend who is a rifle crank and 
was using a Model 52. At the one-hun- 
dred-yard range, Mr. Feiss said that he 


shot steadily with him on the standard | 
target until his friend shifted to a 5A | 
scope. Here the larger scope had a slight | 
advantage over the No. 438. However, 
he secured one group at one hundred | 
yards of 2% inches and another well un- 
der 2% inches and he is convinced that, at 
ordinary ranges, this rifle will shoot far 
better than he could hold. | 
So far, using the hollow-point Super- | 
X, he has killed twelve chucks with the 
outfit, missed five and didn’t have one get 
away after being hit. It is not his inten- 
tion to suggest that a man should go to 
Camp Perry with a contraption of this 
kind but, it proves that for $25.00, it is 





possible to secure a rifle that will stand 
up with the best of them under all condi- 


range. Even under those circumstances, 


yards. 
The Editor realizes that Mr. Feiss’ ex- 


perience is enough to make our hardened | 


old rifle shooters of the past turn over in 
their graves, but at least our hat is off to 
the manufacturers who are producing 
such rifles—the Model 60 Winchester and 


the Model 23 Remington. It clearly dem- | 
onstrates that, even in these days of de- | 


pression, one who has to think twice about 
his dollars can secure, at very little ex- 
pense, a rifle that would be a serious con- 
tender in competitive practice. Remember 
also that, if you don’t want to go to the 
expense of buying a telescope for $2.50, 
you can secure from the Western Gun 
Sight Company of Denver, Colorado, a 


receiver peep sight adjustable for windage | 
and elevation that will make the rifle do | 


about all a rifle can do with iron sights. 
SHOOTING EbrTor. 


COLONEL BEN MILAMWM’S RIFLE 


By F. G. Carnes 


NE of the most famous rifles in the 
state of Texas is owned by Rev. J. B. | 
Milam of Austin. It was originally owned | 


by his grandfather, the famous Colonel 
Milam. The rifle has been in the posses- 


sion of the Milam family for nearly sev- | 


enty years and is a cherished heirloom. 
The rifle is of the famous Kentucky 
pattern and was originally a flint-lock with 
full stock but, as the percussion cap came 
into use, it was altered to “cap and ball,” 
as the old timers term it. The stock was 
also shortened to reduce the weight of the 
arm, possibly a part of the octagon barrel 
was cut away but what is left measures a 


The Rev. J. B. Milam shows you the old | 


Ben Milam rifle 
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ake your chotce 
of these two 


2 REPEATI 
ASTERPIECI/S 


61— Win- 

ter’s supreme 
achievement in 
e-action .22 re- 


ters. A most 
Giiera and ad- 


| vanced develop- 


tions, except those of the match target | 


ment ofthepopular 


| hammerless closed- 


this rifle is not far behind, except in the | 
prone position at ranges over one hundred 


in-breech rifle with 
4" tapered barrel 
uambered for .22 


Rifle rimfire 
cartridges inter- 
changeably or 
.22 Short only. 


See both rifles at your 
dealer’s. Then make your 
choice. And for your 
choice in ammunition try 
the new Winchester 
Super-W- Speed car- 
tridges — the very latest 
development in long- 
| £ > fange high-power .22’s. 


_ WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


WINCHESTER 
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little over 36 inches and has a caliber of 
about .38. The solid coin-silver inlays, in- 
cluding the butt plate and trigger guard, 
make this old weapon a work of art. A cap 
box of a later period has been set in the 
stock and is surrounded by inlays of vari- 
ous shapes and designs. The barrel is 
equipped with ordinary sights of the old 
open type. The stock appears to be made 
of black walnut, as the favorite material, 
curly maple, was difficult to secure by the 
gunsmiths who had their shops farther 
south. 

Many of America’s most victorious bat- 
tles have been fought by our frontiersmen 
armed only with such old long-barreled, 
apparently awkward, Kentucky rifles. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REMOVING NICKEL PLATING 


Dear Captain Curtis: 


I would appreciate your giving me some ad- 
vice as to the procedure of removing nickel- 
plating from the barrel and other surfaces of 
revolvers. 

The arms in question are a Colt .44 cal. 
double-action Frontier six-shooter and a Smith 
and Wesson .32 Special revolver. 

I have tried hydrochloric and other acids on 
small rtions of the guns, but none of them 
snstell te have any effect, other than a slight 
discoloration. My intention was to remove all 
the nickel plate and after thoroughly cleaning 
and smoothing, to blue the entire action. 

Emery paper and even steel-wool were sug- 
gested, and though I am sure they would ac- 
complish the task, it would take considerable 
work and might be too coarse, for all I know. 

Another question:—Supposing that a_re- 
volver or other firearm went through a fire, 
and though the wooden or rubber grips were 
entirely burnt off, the arm seemed to ina 
repairable condition, would it be safe to use it 
or would the temper be gone from it? I argued 
that the arm would be unsafe, but have not the 
facts to back up my statement, other than the 
possible loss of temper. 

Tuomas Situ. 


Ans.—I do not know what procedure the arms 
companies use for removing nickel plating. I 
do not think they polish it off, because it would 
be difficult to get it out of all the small nooks 
and crevices on a revolver. They probably dip 
them into an acid bath which eats the nickel off. 

I would not advise you to attempt this pro- 
cess yourself nor would I advise you to try to 
reblue them yourself. The average gunsmith 
finds it unprofitable to reblue and sends his work 
out to a specialist. 

You had better send these guns back to the 
maker and get them to remove the nickel and 
reblue them for you. 

I am inclined to think that if any arm went 
through a fire of sufficient severity to completely 
burn the stock or the rubber grips off, it would 
be softened by the heat. I would not want to 
use modern ammunition in a cylinder which had 
been subjected to that heat. It would be liable 
‘to blow up on you, 


SHootine Epitor. 


BARREL WEIGHT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will you kindly advise me which is the best 
glass and mount——the latest Noske Field-scope 
with internal elevation and windage with mount, 
or the Griffin and Howe mount with Zeiss scope? 
Or is there anything better that you could recom- 
mend? 

I want to mount the scope on a Springfield 
Sporter to use for long-range coyote shooting 
in open meadow country. 

About how much difference would there be in 
the size of the average groups of a .30-06 Spring- 
field Sporter and a Springfield made up with the 
lighter barrel by some good stocker, using or- 
dinary hunting ammunition at 400 yards, when 
shot by an expert from muzzle and elbow rest? 


Cuas. W. Bonrta. 


Ans.—Personally, I have never used the 
Noske Field-scope. I see no grave necessity for 
internal elevation as well as windage. As a 
matter of fact, I would just as soon Lave both 
windage and elevation in the mount, as long 
as the mount will stay put and I found that the 
Griffin and Howe will. In fact, I have used the 
Grifin and Howe double-locking mount with a 
Zeiss Zeilklein for all forms of shooting since 
1926. I was the first man in this country to use 
one and I have yet to find anything better that 
a recommend to you for a general sporting 
rifle. 

Although I would suggest the Zeiss Zeilklein 
of 2%-power for long-range shooting, where 
most of the shots would be in open meadows, I 
think you possibly would do better with the 
Hensoldt 4-power Dualyt. 

It is my personal opinion that there is a great 
deal more importance in the proper bedding of 


the barrel in the rifle stock than there is in the 
yee of the barrel. I have two sporting Spring- 
fields, both made by R, G. Owen, with the 
standard N. R. A. barrel which is considerably 
lighter than the Springfield Sporter barrel. These 
two rifles will make 1'%-inch groups at 100 
yards all day. One of them has made %-inch 
groups at times, so I personally wouldn’t think 
of carrying around the additional weight of the 
Sporter barrel. 

Of course, the barrels will vary to some extent 
and the two in question are unusually fine ones. 
The heavier barrel should, of course, help a 
man to hold a little bit steadier and if it made 
a difference of an inch at 100 yards, it would 
mean four inches at 400, This is enough to miss 
a coyote but I have never yet seen the man that 
could hold to within an inch on game at 100 
yards or to within four inches at 400 yards. 

Epitor: Arms AND AMMUNITION Dept. 


BARREL FLIP 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am seeking your advice and knowledge of 
hallistics to settle an argument between two 
friends of mine. One man contends that a bullet 
fired from a_ .30-40 rises into its line of flight 
if the bore is perfectly horizontal at the time 
of firing. 

The other man claims that if the bore is hor- 
izontal, the bullet would not rise above the 
horizontal line of the bore, I agree with the 
latter. Who is right? 

Is the .300 Savage using 180-grain 
a great improvement over the .30-30 W. ? 
What is your opinion of the .300? Is it a_well- 
balanced load and is it an accurate load? Is the 
recoil excessive ? 


bullets 
C. F.? 


Frep GisBcke. 


Ans.—All rifle barrels have a certain amount 
of flip due to vibration. Sometimes it is up and 
sometimes it is down. When this is discovered, 
the sights have to be corrected at a given range 
to overcome it. 

In the majority of cases, the flip is upward 
(as the bullet leaves the muzzle) and away from 
the forearm. If the sights were set point blank 
on a perfectly horizontal barrel, the force of 
gravity would tend to draw the bullet to the 
ground the minute it left the muzzle. Therefore 
if you had a vibrationless barrel, the bullet would 
begin to drop immediately. 

However, this flip or vibration sometimes 
causes the bullet to rise for the first fifteen or 
twenty yards. The reason that most people think 
that the bullet rises for a short distance is be- 
cause no one would foolish enough to sight a 
rifle to hit point blank at the muzzle. Usually 
rifles are sighted to hit point blank at 100 yards. 
This is only because the rear sight is raised 
somewhat, thereby deflecting the breech. This 
is the same as raising the muzzle and making the 
gun shoot slightly high at mid-range to over- 
come the pull of gravity at the time it reaches 
the target. 

The 180-grain Savage is a considerable im- 
provement over the .30-30 bullet. For instance, 
the .30-30 using the best cartridge, which is the 
150-grain bullet, has a muzzle velocity of 2,370 
f.p.s., whereas the 180-grain Savage bullet has 
a muzzle velocity of 2,375 f.p.s. This isn’t much 
of a difference in velocity, but it is immediately 
apparent in the energy. 

The .30-30 has a muzzle energy of 
pounds, while the Savage has 2,250 
energy. 

Eprtor: Arms AND AMMuNITION Dept. 


1,870 
pounds 


PISTOLS AND DEER 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will the Smith and Wesson 
kill deer with the new Remington 
loads? 

How far can the average man hit a ground 
hog with the .38 Special Smith and Wesson re- 
volver using a body rest? 

Vould you conclies hunting deer with a good 
revolver? 


.38-44 revolver 
Hi-Speed 


I, FratMan. 


Ans.—Killing game is to a considerable extent 
a matter of placing the bullet in the right spot. 

Of course, the .38-44 revolver bullet will kill 
a deer if it hits him in the backbone, the brain, 
the heart or some other vital area of the body. 
For that matter, so will a .22 if the range is 
not too long for it to penetrate sufficiently, But 
that would not necessarily make it a good gun 
for the purpose and, frankly, I do not consider 
any revolver the gun to use for game the size 
of deer. : 

There are too many of them hit with rifle 
cartridges as powerful as the .30-30 that get 
away and the .30-30 is many times as power- 
ful as the .38-44 Smith & Wesson. However, 
a cool man with the ability to hold a revolver 
steady enough to put his shots consistently in 
a two-inch circle at 50 yards, should have no 
difficulty in killing a standing deer with the load 
in question, at short range—that is, up to 50 
yards. 

It is difficult to say how far the average man 
can hit a ground hog with a .38 Smith & Wesson 
revolver, use the average man couldn't 
hit a Saratoga trunk with a revolver, shooting 
a cartridge of this kind, at 25 yards. . 

far as know, the loading companies 
haven’t worked out the ballistics for the pistol 
cartridges because they recognize them as short- 
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range loads and in no way really intended for 
either deer or woodchuck shooting. In _conse- 
quence, they do not quote the trajectory of pistol 
cartridges at varying ranges as they do those 
of rifle cartridges. am not, therefore, in a 
position to tell you just what the trajectory of the 
.38-44 load is, 

Of course, I could tell you approximately but 
approximate estimates of trajectory are of no 
use to any y. 

Epitor: Arms AND AMMUNITION Dept. 


RIFLES FOR DEER 


Capt. Paut A, Curtis: 

What would you consider a good deer rifle to 
be used in Oregon and California, and perhaps 
Arizona? What is the difference between the 
Winchester 7mm and Winchester .270? Which 
is the best and most accurate? Which do you 
think will be the most popular and easiest to 
get ammunition for? 

How does the .250-3000 Savage com 
those two calibres—also a .30-30 
carbine? 

I don’t know anything about rifles or deer 
hunting but am planning a trip next fall. I be- 
lieve the .30-06 is quite heavy but that is almost 
all one reads about, 


are with 
inchester 


D. S. JoHnson. 


Ans.—My idea of a good rifle for Oregon, 
California and_perhaps Arizona is a Model 54 
Winchester N.R.A. type for the 7mm cartridge. 
The .270 is distinctly too powerful for deer. This 
light bullet, weighing only 130 grains, at a veloci- 
ty of 3160 ft. per pen i goes to pieces with ex- 
plosive effect on deer at average deer-shooting 
ranges. If you were to hit a deer in the shoulder 
at one hundred yards, you would smash it all to 
pieces. It is a fearful meat destroyer. 

he 7 mm., however, with a 175-grain bullet at 
2300 ft. velocity is ideal for deer and larger 
game and for smaller vermin or long-range shoot- 
ing you can fall back on a 139-grain bullet hav- 
ing 3000 ft. velocity. This is practically as good 
as the .270 and in the .270 you have only one 
bullet to use. The recoil, too, is much more 
severe. 

The .250-3000 Savage is also a good cartridge 
for deer and, of course, the .30-30 is a popular 
one through the country but neither of them 
compare ballistically with the 7 mm. Distinctly, 
the .30-06 is too heavy for your purpose. 

Epitor: Arms AND AMMUNITION Dept, 


CRIPPLES 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

am shooting a twenty-gauge double-barrel 
gun. The stock is 14 inches long and the drop is 
2% at the butt. The shooting is on Gambel’s quail 
and the gun makes clean kills when the bird is 
hit right. However, I have had a lot of crippled 
quail from shooting low and breaking their legs. 
They keep right on going, apparently not touched, 
except that their legs are hanging. This shooting 
is on level ground. 

I hold the gun so that I can see the entire bird 
over the top of the gun, just clearing the front 
sight. The shooting has been so good that I have 
taken particular pains to notice just how it was 
held when the crippling took place. 

I cannot afford to buy a new stock and was 
wendeteng if, by putting on a cheek pad and 
raising the comb, the gun would throw higher 
with the same aiming. 

Will you please give me your opinion or make 
some suggestions which could be tried without 
too great cost. I have shot these quail for years 
and never had the same trouble with any other 
gun, so I really believe it is in the stock. 

A. N. Jones. 


Ans.—In my opinion, provided the gun fits 
you correctly, you are holding right. A gun 
should be so stocked that you can see the bird 
completely over the sight. The old idea of cover- 
ing up or partly covering up a quartering or 
going-away bird is entirely wrong. The gun 
should be sufficiently straight to throw about six 
inches high at average range. 

Putting a new stock on a gun is, of course, ex- 
pensive and you can accomplish the same thing 
by raising the comb. Probably a quarter of an 
inch will be sufficient. You could frst try doing 
this by the use of one of those detachable rubber 
combs which can be laced to the stock and which 
you can secure from any reliable sporting-goods 
store. 

Of course, I am not in a position to say wheth- 
er your gun fits you or not, as you have given 
me no indication of your own proportions. Four- 
teen inches is a little too short and 2% inches is 
a little bit too orooked for the average man for 
quail shooting and I note these are the dimen- 
sions of your stock, 

I would like to add that, because the birds go 
away with their legs dangling, is no indication 
that you were catching them just on the edge of 
your pattern. It may that you are using too 
light a load or that your twenty is giving too 
open a pattern for the ranges at which you are 
shooting. 7 : 

The fact that the legs are dangling is surely 
an indication that they are badly hit. Such birds 
invariably die when they reach the ground and 
they should always be followed up, though they 
will invariably keep going when so hit as long 
as they have the strength to fly, rather than pitch 
into the nearest cover. 

Suootine Eprror. 
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CONCENTRATORS 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I see you wrote about a concentrator in Fre.p 
& Stream, the issue of March, 1932. Will you 
kindly tell me where I can get one? Is there 
any on the market? 
Ep. MILLER. 


Ans.—Concentrators, while they do concen- 
trate, never prove to be very practical, for the 
simple reason that a man has no control over 
them. He cannot set them to open at different 
ranges. Consequently, except at one fixed range 
for which they are designed to spread, they are 
a handicap and at intervening ranges, the gun 
will shoot like a rifle. As our game is usually 
taken at varying ranges, the concentrator has 
not been a success. 

As a result, their manufacture has been en- 
tirely discontinued. 

Epitor: Armé AND AMMUNITION Dept. 


HANDICAPPING FOR SKEET 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

It is our intention to hold a handicap shoot 
at our skeet club in the near future. The ques- 
tion of a proper method of figuring each mem- 
ber’s handicap has been discussed but there 
seems to be a difference of opinions, Could you 
drop me a line stating the correct way to deter- 
mine this handicap? 

A. L. Ro to. 


Ans.—I don’t know how other people handicap 
skeet matches. At the clubs I attend, it is the 
habit to keep the scores of the various shooters 
for several months’ time and from them find out 
what their average is per round. Taking the high 
man as par, the others are handicapped accord- 
ingly. 

For instance, my average is 2114 per round or 
if you will, 86 out of 100. My handicap is four- 
teen birds in one hundred. The man with the 
lowest handicap has three in a hundred. There 
are five or six men that have six and they range 
from there all the way down to the biggest 
handicap of twenty-four. 

There may be a better way of doing it but I 
am inclined to doubt it. 

Epitor: Arms AND AMMUNITION DEPT. 


DANGEROUS ON CYLINDER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Time passes and the human mind forgets. 
Some years ago I did quite a bit of hand-loading 
experimentation with a twenty-gauge shotgun. 

f still have powder, shot and shell, all ten 
years or older. A factory-loaded shell, labelled 
“2% drams DuPont Smokeless” contains about 
26 grains of powder. My scale is accurate to 
within less than five grains. Should this make 
a difference in loading black powder and DuPont 
bulk smokeless shotgun powder? 

In the past ten years my notes have been lost, 
guns and tools idle and my memory has become 
rusty. 

As I remember, one dram equals 27-11/32 
grains. About 60 grains equal 2% drams but 
60 oe of my ten-year-old bulk smokeless fills 
a shell so nearly full that I would be—well, 
— courting ifl health by shooting such a 
oad. 

Now, if 26 grains equal 2% drams in a ten- 
year-old factory-loaded shell, and black powder 
and DuPont bulk smokeless shotgun powder are 
supposed to equal in bulk, weight and 
strength, or nearly so, and if 27-11/32 grains 
equal one dram, could it be possible that this 
shell ten years ago contained more than 30 grains 
of moisture and would 26 grains of ten-year-old 
bulk smokeless give approximately the results of 
2% drams of fresh powder? 

If you can give me any information it will be 
greatly appreciated. 

With all weights and strengths of powder 
and shotgun known, using bulk smokeless or 
black powder and less than 1 ounce (% or %) 
of shot, what would you consider an unsafe 
or maximum safe load in a reliable double 
twenty-bore Ithaca? 

M. D. AuLensacn. 


Ans.—Of course, you ought to load more 
accurately than within five grains of powder 
to get the very best results. wt wouldn’t make 
much difference in using DuPont bulk and 
plain black powder, but it would if you were to 
use dense powders. Of course, I don’t know 
what that brand of your old powder is, so I 
am not really able to assist you. After all, why 
not discard the powder? Powder is about the 
cheapest component used in reloading ammuni- 
tion and acquiring a new bulk powder measure 
to use with the selected brand. 

_Tefuse to hazard any guess as to what results 
various loads of this powder will give, because I 
don’t know what it is and you might have trouble 








with it. Another thing, the powder may have | 


dried out to such an extent that it would be highly | 
high pressure. | 


volatile and give a dangerous! 


I consider a maximum safe load of bulk 


powder for a twenty-bore gun to be 2% drams | 


of powder and an ounce of shot. 
Epitor: Arms anp AMMUNITION Dept. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Get the new 48Y for your Savage 19 N.R.A. 
Develops extreme accuracy of this .22 target rifle. 


No. 38 Receiver 


for 


$6.50. Sight disc, 50c. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. 





BEST FOR HUNTING 
AND TARGETS 


No, 2A 
No. 48Y 





location. 

$13.00. 
No. 2A 
many different 


in convenient 
drilling. 
folder. 


Mounted 
No cutting or 
Write for 48Y 
Tang Sight for 
rifles. $5.00 





No. 38 f 





Sight 
rifles. 


5B Front Sight. Reversi 


lever action ble globe and ivory bead. 
$1.75 


Send 10c for new Lyman Sight Catalog. 


6 POWER 





$5.00 


View through 
Biascope ———> 


TRY THE BIASCOPE 


Propasty biggest money's 
worth in binoculars any- 
where. Cuts distance to one- 
sixth. Large clear view. 
Instant one-finger focusing. 
Fits coat pocket. Genuine 
leather case. Colors: Green, 
mahogany, oak, black, mot- 
tled orange-black or red- 
black. At dealers or direct, 
$5. Money-back guarantee. 


POCKESCOPE, $1 and $2 
(Pocket Telescope) 
To use witH one eye. Easy to focus. Fine 
optical system. Leather case. 3-power $1.00. 
6-power $2.00. 
Send for free catalog of Microscopes, Field 
lasses and Telescopes. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO, 
837 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 











Middlefield, Conn. 





WOLLENSAK BINOCULARS 


MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES 











FREISIN G .22 Bolt Action Repeater 





Not just another 


#10-50 


Send for descriptive circular. 








rifle, but something NEW. Absolutely in a 


class by itself. The greatest value in a bolt-action .22 repeater 
ever offered—16 shots, .22 Long Rifle. Designed to handle the high-speed 
loads as well as the regulars. 24” barrel. Ivory-bead front sight. American 
walnut stock. Fully guaranteed as to workmanship and shooting qualities. 


We wish to announce that we can now furnish new barrels and certain parts for 


the famous REISING 


.22 Automatic Pistol—also do general repairing on same. 


20 East Main st. REISING ARMS CO., INC. Waterbury, Conn. 











TWO 


Upver barrel (rifled) 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. 


up or detaches. 
talog of _Marble’s: Outing 


Guns in One 


shoots 
.44 and .410 shot or ball. 


small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
Shoulder holster furnishe Send for 
Equipment. 










.22; lower barrel 





tL MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 














FORESTRY JOBS 


Available at $140 a month. Permanent. 

Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; 

patrol timber and public parks. Get 
details immediately. 


Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 





Best Woods For 

the Finest Bows 

and Arrows are 

plentiful in the 

Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s largest plant, ex- 
ceptional ‘‘old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the 
most scientifically accurate archery equipment—you get 
the best at low cost. FREE: Write today for instructive 
new catalog. Also new bulletin on Archery ranges 
if interested. Dept. A. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. Clinton, Mo, 











A DURABLE SINGLE TRIGGER - 
is our latest. Every shooter has wished for a $F 
single trigger for his double barrel shot gun, but few could afford ? 


one at about $30.00 extra. Here’s the simplest and most dur- - 
able single trigger for only $3.25 extra. The famous “Long Range” double & 


C2 


with single trigger only $23.25. With two triggers $20.00. $s 
“It’s A Durable Double’’ 


Western Arms 





» Ithaca, N. Y. 








Improve 
your 
Field 


Shooting 


1932 NEW JERSEY CHAMP 


N Sunday, April 10th, at Roseland 

Community Gun Club, Roseland, 

New Jersey, a skeeter named B. 
King stepped up to Station One and call- 
ed “Pull.” Slithering out of the high trap, 
through a driving rain, came the target. 
King tucked on to it and fired. Referee 
Hugo Ehlenberg, noted New York refe- 
ree and No. 1 in 20- and 28-gauge Twenty- 
fivers’ Club, called “Dead!” And 1932's 
first Big-Time shoot was on: The Indi- 
vidual New Jersey State Championship, 
affectionately known as “The Mosquito 
Derby.” 

Early in the day, Frank Traeger, tall 
high-booted President of the Roseland 
Club and President of the New Jersey 
State Skeet Association, excited whisper- 
ed comments from the gallery. “He’s hot,” 
was the frequent comment. 

Frank, shooting under the most dis- 
turbing weather conditions, let not one of 
his first fifty targets settle in the grass, 
except in fragments. On his second half 
of the 100-bird event, Traeger dropped 
two birds in each round, finishing with a 
96—and the 1932 championship wreath. 

He won his championship against a 
field of shooters whose names have been 
sprinkled frequently in skeet annals: Ed 
Sransky, cool-headed gray-eyed defend- 
ing champ. Smoky Joe Eagan, New Jer- 
sey’s best-dressed skeeter, who is noted 
for his one-thousand bird match against 
Buddy Jones. (Buddy won with a score of 
963-953.) Art Strahlendorf, only man to 
have broken a hundred straight at Lord- 
ship. Ed Garland, bright light of the 
much-mooted “Over and Under” Club— 
a fieldless aggregation of skeet aces, hold- 
ing forth in Jersey City’s Palace Garage. 
And Delmonico, last year’s dark-eyed, 
stocky runner-up. 

Nearest to Traeger’s fine foul-weather 
score came Ed Garland and Strahlendorf, 
deadlocked for runner-up at 94, Both shot 
prettily in the shoot-off. Garland went 
straight. Strahlendorf dropped one. 

First five scores: Traeger (Champion), 
96. Garland (Runner-up), 94. Strahlen- 
dorf (Third Place), 94. L. Delmonico, 
93. Dr. R. J. Barret, 91—tied with Dan 
Bury. There were 37 contestants. 


SAFETY 


WE have written chapters, para- 
graphs, and stickfuls on the subject 
of safety with guns. With such exhaustive 
practice we have learned to spell the word 
properly. Yet we shall not tire of men- 
tioning safety, because wherever men and 
guns are gathered together, the word 
must be uppermost in their minds—al- 
ways. While a safety-thought is present, 
its possessor is not a factor of danger. 
And if this paragraph succeeds in bring- 
ing the thought into one single mind, it 
will not have been in vain. SAFETY! 
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Edited by “SKEETER” 


MAJOR HESSIONS, A TWENTY- 
FIVER 


AJOR HESSIONS, recently ap- 

pointed representative of Win- 
chester Arms Company, broke his first 
twenty-five at skeet on May 8th, at the 
Campfire Club skeet grounds, Camp Fire 
Club of America. He used a age Fg 
gun and is Twenty-Fiver No. 872. Fo 
years, Major Hessions has been an Bi 
rifle, pistol and shotgun shot. Between the 
Major and Colonel Sandy McNabb there 
has been much good-natured raillery. 
Sandy, two-fisted gun expert and U. S. 
Marine, crashed into the Twenty-Fivers’ 
Club some time ago. Sandy called it to 
the Major’s attention. 

Fernando Pires of Lisbon, Portugal, 
is the first foreign Twenty-Fiver. He 
went straight at the Lisbon Skeet Club. 
A skeet match will be held in Pires’ 
honor. In Portugal they refer to a skeet 
club as “a pigeon-shooting association.” 


SKEETSTAKES PRELIMINARY 
CLOUDBURST of last-minute 


scores, a constantly shifting order 
among the high guns in the five-hundred 
target preliminary of the National Sports- 
man $3000 Skeetstakes! Always topping 
the list, however, is Henry B. Joy, Jr. 
with 486. He was holder of the world’s 
long-run record with a twenty-gauge gun 
until very recently. He hails from the 
Country Club of Detroit, Michigan. 
Frank Traeger, 1932 New Jersey 
Champ, is Number Two on the “Tall 
Sheet,” with 479. Tom Mairs, of the 


Frank G. Traeger, Jr—winner of the 1932 
New Jersey State Skeet Championship 
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Savage Arms Gun Club, has 476. He can 
be beaten by Jules Cuenin of San Fran- 
cisco, by Tom Ely, of Waltham, Mass- 
achusetts, by Forest Scott, of Connecti- 
cut’s Poly-Choke crew. Frank Rockwood, 
Jr., Captain of 1931’s All-American team, 
is down twenty-two birds with fifty to go. 
( Twenty-gauge ) 

John Chisnall of Remington’s Club, 
Conn., has 471. George Sivers, with the 
same outfit, has an excellent score, too. 
From California, Don Westwater is 
among the high-ups with 465. James Mc- 
Millan, Country Club of Detroit, has 
finished with 467. Henry B. Joy, Sr., 
father of the high gun, has 463. 


COMING EVENTS 


LLINOIS State Shoot, June 5th, June 

12th, Individual and Team on respec- 
tive dates, at Kankakee Marsh Skeet 
Club, Kankakee, III. 

Iowa State Shoot, June 25th, 26th, at 
Chariton Gun Club, Chariton, Iowa. 

Massachusetts .410-Bore Champion- 
ship, second annual, at Dighton, Mass., 
Fish & Game Club. Massachusetts Two- 
Man Team Championship, Muskataquid 
Sportsman’s Club, Concord, Mass. (All 
bores.) June 21st. 


NEW WORLD’S RECORD 


ORMER world’s-record holder for a 

twenty-gauge run was Henry B. Joy, 
Jr. of Detroit, with 134. The man who 
helped to teach him skeet, who is his good 
friend and who has shot much in his 
company, is L. D. Bolton of the same 
club—the most active skeet club during 
1931. Both Joy and Bolton received All- 
American honorable mention for their 
consistent high scoring with twenty-gauge 
guns. On April 29th Mr. Bolton hit a 
good stride, breaking 123 straight. On 
May 3rd he did even better. He took his 
twenty-gauge double and broke 141 con- 
secutive skeet targets for a total score 
of 149 out of 150. Thus L. D. Bolton has 
wrested a coveted record from his very- 
much-younger friend, Henry Joy. But the 
record remains within the club. 


ELKS NATIONAL SKEET 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


IRMINGHAM, Alabama, will be the 

scene of the 68th National Convention 
of Elks. Golf and trapshooting have al- 
ways come in for a major share of in- 
terest and attention. This year, skeet 
shooting will play an interesting part in 
the program of entertainment. The skeet 
tournaments will be held on the grounds 
of the Southern Skeet Shooting Club, 
North Birmingham. Mr. T. J. Orrender, 
president of the club, aul the follow- 
ing program of shooting events for the 
Elk skeeters and their families: On Tues- 
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Your Shooting? 


Target shooting at the traps or on the Skeet field will 
improve your timing and pointing and help you to 
derive much more satisfaction from your field shooting. 
At the same time you will learn a new appreciation of 
ammunition quality because target shooting gives you 
a close check on shotshell performance. 
Western Xpert, Field and Super-Trap* shells are 
favorites with leading target shooters because they 
give fast, dependable, unvarying shot patterns, shot 
after shot. 
More important events are won each 
year with Western shells than with 
any other brand of ammunition— 
154 major championships in 1931! 


The splendid record made by Western shells in target 
competition is not due to any single feature of the am- 
munition but to the balanced excellence of all com- 
ponents, combined with a high degree of loading skill. 
The powder used is clean, fast and uniform. The shot 
is round, smooth and true to size. Special patented, 
double concave composition wads are used—a new, 
improved type. Primers are clean, dependable and 
non-corrosive—protecting the bore from rust. 
Western shells for trap and Skeet shooting are special 
loads for a special purpose, easily identified by their 
special labels. Why not join the list of Western users 
and improve your scores? 


New Western Magic-Angle Trap 
The new Magic-Angle Trap is an improved form of 


Western Shells, Traps and Targets Will Help You Do It 


the popular Western Automatic Trap to which has 
been added a new angle changing base. After releasing 
each target the trap automatically swings into a new 
position. The new position depends entirely upon 
chance, making it impossible to anticipate the angle 
at which the next target will be thrown. It throws 
singles or doubles. The Magic-Angle base unit is also 
sold separately, completely assembled. Can be in- 
stalled in a few minutes on any Western Automatic 
Trap. 


White Flyers are Easier to Hit 


White Flyer targets are made of a special pitch com- 
position—sufficiently tough to reduce breakage in 
trapping and handling to the minimum, yet brittle 
enough to shatter easily even when struck by only a 
few shot pellets. The sharply defined white band 
stands out brilliantly against the usual background. 
They are easier to hit and easier to break. . .. Western 
Traps and White Flyers are used at a majority of 
championship tournaments. They will be used ex- 
clusively this year at the Grand American. 

Let us send you, free, the Trapshooting Handbook 
shown here and complete details about [== 
Western shells, the new Magic-Angle | "usranaorne 


Trap and White Flyer targets. == | 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY |} Soe Sp 
722-A Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. coe 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif, xi] 


* Super-Trap helps to take the distance out of 
handicap targets. It has a super-short shot 
string. Loaded with golden Lubaloy shot. 


Why be satisfied with 
anything less than a 


WINCHESTER 


gun. The new Model 12 
Trap Grade is priced as 
low as $36.50. 


AMMUNITI( 
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Skeet shooting at Joy Ranch on the shore of Lake St. Clair, near Detroit, Mich. 


SKEET 


... today’s greatest sport 
for all who like to shoot! 


F you want to have an hour or more 


of genuine fun—if you like to shoot 
and want to improve your field shooting 
—go out today and try your hand and 
eye at Skeet. You'll become a Skeet 
fan like thousands of others all over 
the country! 

Here’s a truly fascinating sport for 
young or old—for good marksmen and 
for beginners. You shoot from many 
different angles as the clay targets skim 
swiftly across, singly or in pairs. What 


a kick it is to shatter the “bird” and 


hear the cry of “dead! What a kick 
it is to pile up a good score! 





Learn all you can about this great | 
sport. For a friendly, competitive game z 
there’s nothing to beat it. It trains your | 
eye and stimulates your mind and body. | 
Send the coupon below and we will | 
mail to you, without charge, the Skeet | 
Handbook which tells you all about the 
game. If-there is no Skeet Club near | 
you and you are interested in building a 
Skeet field, 
letter to the coupon. 


write us and attach your 





Wilmington, Del. 


Name. 


City. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., SporTING POWDER Division 


Please send me a copy of the booklet on SKEET. 


_Street__ — 





} 
| 
__State } 











Send your trophies to a 
Master! It costs no more— 
often less—and you are assured 
of a lifelike work of art that will 
rank with specimens mounted by Jonas 
for the greatest naturalists and hunters in the 
world. Jonas’ skill is famous everywhere— 
used exclusively by thousands of sportsmen 
year after year. Write for FREE catalog. 


Waster Taxidermists 











| ELBERT FIREPLACES | 














Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn . 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 

Aves SAFE. 





y from F Factory 
poe ty a ony SNEHALE 


$1 2.00 Open Screen $1.00 extra 


Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


B. F. ELBERT BAckus, MINN. 
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day, July 12th—Elks National Class 
Championship at 50 targets. Three 
Classes, two trophies in each class. On 
Wednesday, July 13th—Elks National 
Skeet Championship, 100 targets; $15.00 
added money each event—3 high-gun tro- 
phies. Optionals—$2.00 each event. Shoot 
open to Elks and their families. Purple 
will be the predominating color and 
“Hello Bill!” will be the accepted greet- 
ing. The Elks 8th Annual Trapshooting 
event will also be staged during the week 
of July 10th. 


JULY EVENTS 


EXAS and Southwestern States, 
Team and Individual, July 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, at Austin, Texas. 
Elks National Convention Skeet Cham- 
pionship, July 11th, 12th, 13th, at North 
Birmingham, Southern Skeet Club, Ala. 


LORDSHIP! 


N September 17th and 18th, at Lord- 

ship, Connecticut, the northeast's 
Skeet Mardi Gras will be held. There is 
to be a telegraphic hook-up with Southern 
States and Southwestern States, for what 
will virtually amount to a National Cham- 
pionship on paper. Negotiations are afcot 
with California to join the shoot tele- 
graphically, thus blanketing the skeet 
centers of the country. 

This year the shoot is open to both 
teams and individuals. It will be the big- 
gest skeet shoot ever held—and a maker 
of All-Americas. 


MRS. DARK HORSE 


ARK Horse” in the Massachusetts’ 
1931- state shoot was Dr. R. G. 
Vance, placing Number Two with the .410 
in the Third Open to All-Bores. Con- 
tinuing his skill, which many once thought 
was a lucky streak, Dr. Vance won the 


| New England States .410 championship, 
tied for runner-up in the New England 
Open to 


All-Bore, was at length given 





Miss M. C. Barton (left) recently estab- 
lished a new women’s record, breaking 
22 with a borrowed 20-gauge gun. L. D. 
Bolton (center) scored 141 straight for 
a world’s-record run with a 20-gauge. 
Miss Helen McMillan on the right 


Honorable Mention among the 1931 All- 
American Skeeters for sustained high 
scoring in big-time competition. 

Dr. Vance interested his wife in skeet. 
She has shot much recently—and on April 
30th, she broke twenty-five, is third 
among lady amateur T wenty-Fivers in 
the United States. Other lady Twenty- 
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Hitch this Coach behind your car and your hotel 
travels with you wherever you go. A floating pal- 
ace, equipped with berths, stove, ice box, water 
tank, wardrobe, radio and power lighting plant. 


For Business As Well As Camping! 
Write 


Ideal for salesmen. Pays for itself in hotel 
bills saved. Splendid also for displaying 
merchandise. Five _model s—3 camp and 2? 
business styles—$535 up. Send today for free 


cular. 
cul: WOLFE BODIES, INC. 
6227 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


FREE 
CIRCULAR 











GENUINE U.S. NAVY 1 Agee. GLASSES 


Value $28 — Stupen- 

dous offering—3x Hi- 
4 Power Special Navy, 
equal to 8x in many other 
field glasses; wide range; 
beautiful illumination; sharp 
definition. Wonderful bargain 
at half Govt. cost. Cowhide 
ease and shoulder straps— 
$8.45. 


$2 Deposit required on C€.0.D.s. 
Write for catalog of Rifles, 
Guns, Binoculars, ete. 


GOODS, S-52 Warren St., New York 





HUDSON SPTG. 











“PACIFIC” Speed 
Reloading Tool 


Reload for Economy and Accuracy 
Semi-automatic. It full length re- 
sizes. Reloads at less than one cent 
a round. $13.00 to $22.50. 
Reloading Supplies 


Front and Rear Sights for all rifles 
Best Krag sigh pee — 25,000 in use 
*- : 







Telescope Sights and Mounts 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California | 
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Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 
Orthoptic Principle -- No Lenses Required 
Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights 
Pronounced BEST by leading experts 
Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Bennington, Vt. 


Make Your Own “Shell” 
at Super-Light Decoys 
Decoy modeling for pleasure or prof- 


it. Easy to learn. Instructions simple. Strong. Super-light. 
Durable. Life-like action. “Old Timers" are wild over them. 
Inexpensive to make. Mail cash or money order—today. 


Book tells 





*] veunoe— SHELL DECOY CO. 
plans 219 N. 16th St., Omaha, Nebraska 

















LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins: apart by themselves on the shores 
of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quiet. Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, 
deer, bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, 
ete. Special low summer rates. Only one night on C.P.K. 
sleeper from Ri og: eg: gs folder. General 
reference: Ca Pa Ry. 0. Montreal. 5 

BATES, Box is Metsgama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. 














$13 to $80 
POCKET PRISA 
BINOCULARS 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. vest pocket mon- 
oculars $9.50. 


J.Alden Loring grey Oweco, NY | 










Fivers: Mrs. Sidney R. Small, Michigan; 
Mrs: Gertrude Wheeler, Massachusetts ; 
and Mrs. Ad Topperwein, Texas profes- 
sional, for many years famed Winchester 


| representative and trick shooter in com- 


pany with her husband. (Professional, 
and first lady Twenty-Fiver for all time.) 


SKEETSTAKES FINALS, 
JUNE 15th 


N June 15th, the finals begin—not 

before. Urgently, the Skeetstakes 
officials request that the finals be scored 
on Skeetstakes score pads. These may be 
had at cost by writing to the N. S. S. A., 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston—ten 
cents for a pad of twenty-five sheets. The 


Wm. C. McMillan, youngest member of 
the 25’ers Club. He scored his perfect 
round when 14 years old 


finals are of one thousand birds. No man 
is eligible to compete in the finals unless 
he has a complete record in the five-hun- 
dred target preliminary, last scores to 
bear postmark not later than midnight, 
May 15th. The thousand targets may be 
shot any time, from June 15th to October 
15th, both dates inclusive. Classifications 
will be announced next month. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
MR. ALBERT TILT 


M*: ALBERT TILT, President, 
Camp Fire Club of America, shot 


his way into the very exclusive Twenty- 
fiver's Club not so long ago. Mr. Tilt 
has been within reaching distance of a per- 
fect score on a number of occasions, but 
only recently did he succeed in making the 
grade. Mr. John C. Couzens, chairman of 
shotgun events at the above club, reports 
that the perfect was made with a Reming- 


| ton 20-gauge Sportsman. 


OVER-AND-UNDER CLUB OF 
NEW JERSEY ISSUES 
CHALLENGE 


ERE is an open challenge to skeet 

club teams within a radius of 200 
miles of Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Ed. Gar- 
land of the Over-and-Under Club of New 
Jersey has requested that the above chal- 
lenge be announced in this Department. 
He further states that the following 
stipulations must be adhered to: Losing 
team to pay all expenses, such as shells, 
targets and transportation, Address all 
communications to Mr. Ed. Garland, 
Palace Garage, Jersey City, N. J. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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At the traps or in the field, all 
the misses aren’t due to bad gun 
pointing. Blown patterns that let 
the bird get through are frequent- 
ly traceable to leakage of power gas 
around the gun wad. 


You can minimize the misses 
due to blown patterns by using 
shells wadded with hair felt. Most 
shotgun shell manufacturers use 
hair felt wads exclusively, for this 
type of wadding prevents wer 
leakage in the gun barrel better 
than any other known material. 


The resiliency of hair felt wads 
lets them expand sideways when 
driven down the barrel by the 
powder explosion. The wer is 
sealed behind the wad and the shot 
charge flies true to its mark. 


Shells with hair felt wadding 
cost no more than shells in which 
cheaper wads are used—but they’re 
worth a lot more in your record, 


Ask your dealer or your gun club 
for shells with hair felt wads. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
CHICAGO : : : ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Ozite Gun Wad Felt 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fre_p & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Book 








Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 
Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












Isn’t he worth 
this 
Protection? 


This complete kennel yard can be erected by any- 
one in 15 minutes. Simply push the legs into the 





ground. Makes substantial, roomy yard 7 ft. by 14 
ft. by 5 ft. high. Handy to move 

ONLY about and store. Shipped F.O.B 

$ .50 Buffalo, | a Yr. on receipt of 
2 — — N. Y. draft or money or- 

. A , der for $26.50. (Add $1.00 if 
7’x14’x5 “Buffalo’’ Patented Clips are 


SMe wanted.) Write for booklet 85-G 





Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 

U. 8. Pat. Nos. 1,749,000-1,749,001. Can. Pat. No. 304549 








the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 


Home guards, 

ions; useful 

Low prices. 

culars free. 

COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


loyal compan- 
and intelligent 
Illustrated Cir- 








Oorang Airedales 


Buy an Oorang Airedale for all-round hunting pur 
poses. They are natural pheasant dogs, excellent re 
trievers on both upland game and water fowl, the 
best known breed of silent trailing coon dogs and 
big game hunters. Then too they are perfect com- 
panions, children’s playmates and watch-dogs 
Choice puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. Safe delivery 


and satisfaction guaranteed 
La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








| 
WHITE COLLIE 





ness conditions, it behooves the busi- 
ness man to keep very ‘close to his 
office desk, his mart, his counter, his bench 
or whatever might be his place of com- 
merce. And what is good for the man of 
big or little business is good for mem- 
| bers of the professions, Very many city 
| dwellers are possessors of gun dogs of 
one kind or another. The great majority 
of such shooting dogs are maintained be- 
yond the limits of the centers of popula- 
tion where thousands of city sportsmen 
have their homes. The automobile has 
provided an additional zest for “a life in 
the country” and all its attendant sports 
with rod, dog and gun that are among 
the ambitions of most men and not a few 
women. As little or no shooting sport may 
be obtained without the assistance of a 
dog or dogs, it must happen that the more 
the city man goes out and into the coun- 
try, the greater will be the demand for 
dependable shooting dogs. The ordinary 
person will not be able to go very far 
afield for his sporting enterprises. He 
must have his shooting near the city in 
which he trades. And so it has come about 
that many men have gone in for pheasant 


I: these days of hand-to-mouth busi- 








THE CITY MAN’S SHOOTING DOGS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


breeding, rearing and turning down their 
home-bred birds on their own and neigh- 
bors’ properties. The pheasants left over 
from a past season provide a good many 
wild birds; indeed, more cocks were 
heard crowing this spring in Northern 
Westchester County than for the last doz- 
en years. It is true that many of the old 
birds originally belonged to the stock 
provided by the state, but numbers were 
hand-reared pheasants that had _ been 
hatched under domestic hens on small 
estates as well as on the larger manors 
of sportsmen of the more affluent class. 

With a more or less abundance of 
pheasants, there has been and will be 
more shooting—not only over dogs of the 
spaniel kinds, but at birds driven out of 
covers by beaters. Both methods provide 
plenty of shooting of just the sort the 
busy business man requires, for the rea- 
son that he may not be able to afford 
more than a day or two of his time to 
enjoy his most favored diversion—that 
of shooting game over or to dogs. 

It appears that this cover or woodland 
shooting will bring into considerable 
prominence the value of well-broken land 
retrievers of all breeds. The inauguration 


THE LABRADOR AS A PHEASANT DOG 
Some shooting men use the Labrador as a hunter as well as retriever. One of Capt. Leckie-Ewing’s Labradors 
in British Columbia 
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of field trials for Labradors last Decem- 
ber on the Glenmere Court Estate of Rob- 
ert J. Goelet, very likely was the fore- 
runner of many such events on other 
well-preserved properties belonging to in- 
dividuals and clubs within 100 miles of 
New York. Had it not been for the gen- 
erosity of well-to-do sportsmen and 
sportsmen’s institutions, there would have 
been no field trials for spaniels—tests that 


dog is his companion, the youngster will 
at once gain confidence and follow his 
senior as he trots along the brook, lake 
or pond side; the puppy will play a game 
of follow-the-leader with an experienced 
mentor as his guide. 

It is very likely that every boy, who has 
grown into full-size dogman estate, will 
recollect that the first admonition given 
to him by his elders was: “Never throw 





FACING THE MUSIC IN MARCH 


No dog of the same size is stronger in rough water than the springer spaniel. Peter of Drew Farm. Breeder: 
Andrew J. Thomas, Montauk, Long Island 


may be accounted as having been well- 
conducted and sportsmanlike in every 
way. 

Only a dozen years or so ago, the spring- 
er spaniel was to all intents and purposes 
an unknown or unrecognized sporting 
quantity in the country, whereas, to-day, 
the usefulness of this breed of gundog 
has become known and as greatly appre- 
ciated in all parts. It would have been 
difficult to run off a wél-filled stake with 
only the wild-bred game to provide the 
necessary trials. So it was that only the 
generosity of the owners of well-main- 
tained game properties could provide the 
necessary numbers of birds for the suc- 
cessful holding of a spaniel or retriever 
field trial meeting. It is true that sufficient 
wild-bred game—feather and fur—was 
found in Manitoba and Montana, but to- 
day a sporting visit to those delightful 
countries would probably be out of the 
question for the great majority of East- 
ern sportsmen. 

It is chronicled that the first of the 
Labradors were bred in Newfoundland 


whence also came those well-tried, not- 
found-wanting national retrievers, the 
Chesapeake Bay dogs. Moreover, it is re- 


ported that A. A. Bliss and other mem- 
bers of the Chesapeake Bay Dog Club 
are desirous of running their retrievers 
against all-comers of the retrieving 
breeds. The private sporting estates will 
provide the pheasants, ducks, not a few 
rabbits and other wild-bred game. So it 
shall be that the city man’s retrieving and 
spaniel dogs must remain among his most 
esteemed treasures. 


MAKING THE WATER DOG 


UNE, July and August are the more 

suitable months for taking your well- 
grown puppy to the waterside and mak- 
ing a real dog out of him. The water will 
be of a temperature that will not dismay 
or discourage him from entering an ele- 
ment with which he is unacquainted. It 
will be better to allow the puppy of six 
or more months of age to enter the water 
on his own account. When an older water 


a puppy into the water. You must not 
frighten a young dog when you first take 
him to the riverside.” As we now know, 
such was the soundest of sound advice. 
Cast the puppy into the water and, like a 
burned child, he will never forget the 
horror of the incident and the fright that 
came to him. 

So bearing in mind the sage advice, 
let us take our young dog of over six 


months old into the marsh or field where | 


there is a shallow pond or slow- running 
stream. We, of course, have already given 
the youngster a few lessons in retriev ing 
—running out after a knotted rag, an old 
glove, a corncob or some other soft ob- 
ject—a lesson that our young dog has en- 
joyed. The exercises were more of the 
kindergarten order than of the serious 


tasks description. Strict discipline has not | 


been the order of the day or days. And 
so it has come abowt that the happy and 
interested puppy has enjoyed his romp- 
ings after the frequently cast thing to 
which he has become attached, even as a 
child is wont to favor a certain toy. 
So you will take along the “toy” to the 


waterside where you will sit down nearby | ] 


a gradually sloping shelf that extends a 
good way out into the pond. Let the puppy 
play about as he pleases; don’t suggest 
the water adventure as soon as you reach 
the chosen location. After he has smelled 
his way about for a few minutes, produce 
the stowed-away knotted rag or glove and 
show it to your unfrightened pupil. It is 
then he will recognize his old plaything, 
and become conscious there is nothing to 
fear in his new' surroundings. In other 
words, he finds himself “at home”! 

If the weather is warm and the water 
favorable by reason of its shallowness, 
the old toy may be thrown a few feet into 
the water; and it is twenty-to-one on the 
puppy wading out to where the object is, 
to pick it up and return to the water’s 
edge, and, perhaps, bring it right up to 
where you are sitting. If he doesn’t de- 
liver the object to your hand, it doesn't 


matter. It will be best not to try to teach 
a young dog to do two or more of the 
correct practices at the same time. To- 
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day is his first water-lesson day; the fin- 
ished forms of retrieving may be left for 
other occasions. 

Recollect that a puppy must walk into 
the water, before he will gain sufficient 
confidence to wade out until it reaches his 
back, when, as often as not, he will con- 
tinue his walking until he loses his feet 
and glides off for the initial paddle. When 
he finds that he may swim as easily as he 
can walk, he experiences a new delight 
and the day is won! 

Occasionally a young dog will jump 
off a bank after another dog has given 
him the lead; but in most cases of this 
sort, it will be found that the puppy be- 
comes more or less frightened. He does 
not know how to use his hind legs; he 
“splashes” with his forelegs or paws and 
makes a sad mess of his earliest attempt 
at locomotion in the new element. On the 
other hand, when the young dog walks off 





THE POINTER’S POPULARITY 


we you might go within 
the borders of civilization, there 
will be found English pointer dogs. Never 
minding whether the climate be hot, tem- 
perate or cold, where close-lying game 
birds have their habitats, there will be dis- 
covered the pointing dogs, very beauteous 
in their forms and quite competent in 
their accomplishments for the purposes 
of the shooting man. This old pointer 
blood which in its heavier and more 
hound-like form came from Spain, when 
it was crossed with that of the foxhound 
and even greyhound, produced a finer, 
sleeker, faster dog with an all-sufficiency 
of nose, and the amiability that was suited 
to the wishes of the dog trainer. There 
can be no doubt at all that the present-day 
English pointer is one of the most beau- 
tiful and useful of all sporting dogs. 


A SWEDISH-BRED POINTER 


Swing, 


the property of Windsor T. White of Cieveland, Ohio, is a finished gun dog and a bench show 
n 


winner in Swe 


his feet into the water, he unconsciously 
finds himself employing the natural swim- 
ming action of all four-legged creatures. 
So it is that the puppy almost at once 
attains to a degree of that gracefulness 
in the water that we all so admire in any 
dog of the retrieving kinds. 

An awkward dog in the water is not 
only an eyesore, but as often as not a next 
to useless one in rough and weed-fouled 
places. Some dogs there are whose whole 
lengths of backs may be seen just an inch 
or two below the surface, as they swim 
along aided by the one, two, three, four 
regularity or precision of movement. It is 
believed that the higher and more level a 
four-legged creature propels and sustains 
his body in the water—shallow or deep— 
the more speed he will be able to com- 
mand. The water dog that rides his chin 
on the surface is looked upon as the more 
elegant swimmer. He very likely will be 
the more dependable or willing water dog. 

As among men, some dogs are bolder 
than others. But it will be found that the 
initial lessons given on a warm day in 
June, July or August, will accomplish 
much for the thorough making of your 
young water dog. His bravery will in- 
crease when he hears the gun and sees 
the duck fall in the lake or sea. Only the 
coward dog will be afraid to wet his feet 
on such an auspicious occasion. A year- 


old dog should be handy for next fall’s 
shooting. An 


older dog will be better. 





There are some excellent Swedish- 
English setters in the United States, and 
quite a few English pointers that were 
bred in Sweden. It is known that some 
of these pointers are beautiful creatures 
as well as excellent shooting dogs. As 
will be gathered from the reproduced pho- 
tograph of the white and lemon-marked 
pointer dog, Swing, the property of 
Windsor T. White, automobile manu- 
facturer, of Cleveland, Ohio, this Swed- 
ish- bred dog is a pointer of exceptional 
merit. Whelped in February, 1928, Swing 
is now at the top of his form—a hand- 
some dog with capital head, neck and 
shoulders; wonderful forelegs and feet; 
a nice back, girth and length of body; 
a wide and deep hind-quartered pointer. 
It has been heard that Swing was bred 
from stock reared at the famous ken- 
nels owned by the late William Arkwright 
of Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, En- 
gland. Be that as it might, the photograph 
of Swing reveals a pointer dog of sterling 
merit so far as his appearance goes. 

It seems that Swing was imported in 
the summer of 1929 by C. A. Davis, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. This was directly 
after the dog ‘had been exhibited at the 
bench show held in Stockholm, when 
Swing won first prizes in the Young, 
Open, and Winners’ Classes. To these 
interesting particulars, Mr. White adds: 
“Swing is registered in the Swedish Ken- 
nel Club and in the Field Dog studbooks. 
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I purchased him shortly after importa- 
tion, and have shot over him two seasons. 
He is excellent in his work, ranges well, 
and has a remarkable nose.’ 

It is very evident that English pointers 
of great merit are being produced in 
Sweden, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TOBACCO FOR DOG BEDDING 


Ques.—Do you recommend the waste from 
tobacco crops for bedding down dogs? 
Harvey MILcer. 


Ans.—Severe hailstorms in Connecticut play 
havoc with standing crops of tobacco. In that 
state is grown a tobacco leaf suitable for the 
wrappers or outsides of manufactured cigars. 
It will be obvious that if the leaf is perforated 
by hail stones, it omes useless as a folder. 
The spoiled tobacco is used for the purposes of 
other manufactures, including snuff and animal 
dips; also as the basis for sprays that destroy 
insects and other pests. The stems and other 
roughage of the damaged tobacco make excellent 
bedding for dogs and the nests of domestic 
fowls. The manager of the largest and most im- 
ortant kennel of Russian wolfhounds used to 
ed his o s with damaged tobacco. In this way 
he was able to keep the long-coated and very 
valuable dogs entleday free from fleas and_other 
vermin. [Eb. 


BEAGLES 


Ques.—What are Kerry beagles? How do the 
beagles in America compare with those of other 
countries in Europe or elsewhere? 

“HARVESTER”. 


Ans.—There are or were beagles in Ireland, 
known as the Kerry beagles, which measured as 
high as 26 inches at the shoulder. These were 
black-and-tan in color. The Kerrys were about 
an inch taller than the average English fox- 
hounds, There are many excellent packs of 15- 
inch-or-under beagles in New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. These aggregations show 
much sport in countrysides where people are 
devoted to the diversions of the hunting field. 
The various beagle packs owned in America are 
of the choicest appearances and highest possi- 
ble breeding. No expense has been spared in 
procuring sound, good-hunting, and strictly high- 
pedigreed beagles, either as workers or bred from 
working stock. It is doubted if better or even as 
good 15-inch-or-under beagles may be found any- 
where as may be unkennelled in New York 
and New England. The beagle may, stand as 
high as 16 inches at ghe shoulder in Britain 
where he is used for hare hunting. The Euro- 
pean rabbit will not stand up before hounds; 
he is a burrowing rather than a suitable animal 
for the chase. [Ep.] 


SULPHUR IN DOG’S FOODS 


T have a large kennel of sporting dogs 
used powdered sulphur in 
their cooked foods. Have you any specific re- 
port on the efficacy (or otherwise) regarding 
sulphur as a .preventive against the often over- 
heated blood of dogs during the summer months. 
Martin Watters. 


Ques. 


but I have never 


Ans.—August is a bad month for dogs—espe- 
cially large aggregations of hounds and gun 
dogs confined in kennels. Last year a visit was 
said to the establishment of the Star Ridge 

unt, near Brewster, N. Y., and there was looked 
upon as fine an aggregation of well-conditioned 
Welsh foxhounds as it ever has been our priv- 
ilege to observe. There must have been sixty 
or seventy hounds—in prime condition. Their 
coats were brilliant and profuse; there was not 
a scratch in a kennelful! How was this ac- 
complished? William Gladwin, kennel huntsman, 
provided the answer: It was the flowers of 
sulphur that was well mixed into the meat soup 
on the boil. At least four pints were mixed with 
the broth—the same quantity being used thrice 
a week. “It keeps their blood right, and so 
we never have skin trouble in these kennels” 
declared the huntsman. [Ep.] 


WARTS INSIDE MOUTH 


Ques.—My eleven months old inter has 
several warts inside her mouth. I feed her cooked 
meat, also table scraps with a generous portion 
of vegetables. Would appreciate advice as to 
how to get rid of the warts. 

Tuomas H. Jacks. 


Ans.—You will find large warts very dif- 
ficult to remove from the inside of your point- 
er’s mouth. The application of bicarbonate of 
pm, pane demquk, has in some cases proved 
elpfu 

he feed you give her has nothing to do with 
the present condition of her mouth. You ought 
to show this pointer to a qualified veterinarian— 
or perhaps a medical man would assist you. In 
any case, the necessary treatment would be 
severe, difficult and poulncslenal. {Ep.] 
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FOXES AND FOX HOUNDS 
By Horace Lytle 


IOGRAPHICAL students of George 

Washington are aware of the extent 
to which his hunting diaries refer to the 
sport of fox hunting—a sport which has 
flourished down to the present and which 
is fully as popular today as it ever was. 
There has been a marked increase of 
interest in the saddle horse of recent 
years, particularly in connection with polo 
and country clubs, and many of these 
kennel a pack of hounds to add interest 
and incentive to the pleasure of merely 
riding. Some of these, to be sure, use only 
the drag for the hounds to follow, but 
others in more favorable sections actually 
hunt live game. 

We have in America the National Fox 
Hunters’ Association, innumerable com- 
petitions for this courageous and inter- 
esting breed of hounds, and even a suc- 
cessful publication dealing exclusively 
with fox hounds and fox hunting. This 
publication is called The Chase and it 
operates the ox Hound Stud Book, as 
well as sponsoring the annual Chase 
Futurity. Thus the favorite sport of 
George Washington still carries on. 

The 38th running of the National Fox 
Hunters’ Association was held near Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and the winner of the 
National Championship was Gay Nell, 
owned by S. L. Woodbridge of Versailles, 
Kentucky. The winner of the 11th Chase 
Futurity was Red Love, also owned by 
Mr. Woodbridge. 

Merely to give some indication of the 
tremendous interest in these events, we 
quote the following statement from the 
account thereof as published in The 
Chase: “The first cast of the Futurity 
was on General Black’s place, and there 
were over 1500 people at the cast, 300 on 
horseback.” Indeed it would seem that the 
interest in fox hunting has progressed 
mightily since Washington’s day! 

Perhaps some of our readers may be 
interested in a word picture of the scene 
such a hunt presents. A hunter is a hunt- 
er after all, regardless of what his special 
interest may be, and I can say that any 
of us who are at all enthusiastic about 
one phase of hunting are bound to feel 
strong curiosity, if nothing more, con- 
cerning other branches of sport in which 
we may not be so fortunate’as to indulge. 
That is why stories of big-game hunts 
always have their appeal to the many, 
though they may be indulged in by few. 

Let us, therefore, imagine ourselves at 
this last great meeting in Kentucky. We 
can do so, I believe, by quoting a de- 
scription from the reporter’s account: 

“At the cast spectators saw a very busy 
lot of hunters. Riders were getting their 
horses ready, the handlers were getting 
the hounds. One would see vans of horses 
drive up, grooms coming from every- 
where with beautiful hunters. The scene 


was a perfect picture of sport. The 
Futurity entries, 75 of America’s best- 
bred young fox hounds, cream of the 
Trigg, Walker, Clem Shaver and other 
bloods, raring to go. When the Master of 
Hounds gave the word, the pack was off 
like the wind with just a whimper here 





FAMOUS BITCH FOXHOUND 


Ch. Gay Nell, winner National Field Trial Champion- 
ship, 1931, Lexington, Kentucky. Owner: S. L. W ood- 
bridge, Versailles, Ky. 


and there. You could not say it was a 
babble. These hounds hunted across the 
Richmond-Winchester Pike in the Tun- 
nel country and there were riders on 
every hilltop. Some of us got with a good- 
running pack where we viewed the fox 
several times and .had some very fine 
sport. i i 
judges, where they got wonderful scores. 

“The cast this year was on historic 
ground. It was where Daniel Boone, 
greatest of Kentucky pioneers, hunted big 
game in the early days. The chase was 
made within a few miles of the site on 
which Boone and his followers erected the 
first outpost of civilization west of the 
Allegheny Mountains.” 


UCH fox hunting combines two sports 

in one—the thrill of horsemanship with 

the thrill of hunting. A sportsman is 
always a sportsman, regardless of his pre- 
dilections, and the description of such a 
scene can scarcely fail to thrill any of us. 
There is, of course, another kind of 
fox hunting very much in vogue in dii- 
ferent parts of the country. I refer to 
night hunting, wherein the thrill comes 
entirely from the “music” of the hounds. 
Very few attend this sort of a hunt ex- 
cept the owners of the hounds. There is no 
great gallery. The hunt is followed by ear 
rather than by sight. The group gets 
in some advantageous location—perhaps 


builds a fire—and the enjoyment comes | 


from listening to the hunt as long as there 
is anything to hear. The thrills come from 


Later this pack swung into the | 
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knowing that this or that or the other 
hound is in the lead—told by the nature of 
the “music” which comes floating back 
through the night air and by the ability, 
through long association, of spotting cer- 
tain tones or tempo as coming from this 
or that hound, which is manifestly in the 
lead. 


THE LITTLE BEAGLE HOUND 


UMPING from the sturdy fox hound 
J to his “pocket edition,” the merry little 
beagle, our Editor-in-Chief some time back 
had a personal inquiry from a friend of 
his, the nature of which inquiry we can 
best understand by quoting therefrom: 
“For some time I have been in the market 
for a beagle to replace a good one I lost 
after hunting with him for years. I have 
just received a letter from a prominent 
breeder who says: ‘A beagle may be a 
perfect gun dog and not worth a nickel 
in field trials.’ “What I want to know is 
why in the name of all that is reasonable 
should any distinction between field trial 
dog and gun dog be made when it comes 
to beagles.” 

Mr. Holland referred this letter to me 
and, while I have always admired the 
beagle—just as I do any kind of a good 
gun dog for any kind of game—never- 
theless I do not claim to be the last word 
as a beagle authority. The thing to do, 
therefore, is to select a man who might 
speak with such authority as to represent 
the last word in beagles. As Editor of 
this Department, it is my duty to know 
where to put my hand on such men at 
any time. For this purpose I selected Mr. 
Thomas Peter of Columbus, Ohio, than 
whom there is no better authority on 
beagles in this or any other country. 
Simply for the very good reason as ex- 
plained, Mr. Peter was asked to write 
the reply to the above question and his 
comment is published herewith for the 
benefit of any or all who may be similarly 
interested : 

“Field trials are held for the purpose 
of improving the breed. There is no dif- 
ference between a field trial beagle and a 
gunning beagle, except that a field trial 


BASSET HOUND WOELK’S 


“This hound,” says Carl E. Smith, ** 
dog must work fast at a check or his 
brace mate will grab the trail and take it 
away from him. A field trial dog must 
be absolutely true with his voice. These 
are points which one may overlook in 
his shooting dog. The rules also require 
that dog must be a good searcher. 

“Some find fault with beagles because 
they are not good routers of game. Many 
of them leave much to be desired in this 
respect. My own opinion is that this is 
due to the fact that they are track dogs 


may be classed as of the English-French-Russian type.” 


seeking the foot and not the body scent. 
Get a good field trial dog and you will 
have a good gun dog. 

“In our part of the country the prefer- 
ence seems to be for dogs 12 inches to 13 
inches. These do everything the larger 
dog does and can stand up under it as 
well, if not better, than the heavier dog. 
They seem to be able to get into the 
berry thickets better than the larger ones. 

“Avon Blue Dispatch made his field 
championship last year in_ sensational 
style. He had to run in the 15-inch class, 
but he is only the shade of a hair over 
13 inches. The type of field-bred beagles 
has improved wonderfully in the past ten 
years, which is undoubtedly due to the 
increase in the number of beagle trials 
and added interest therein. There have 
been a number of English beagles im- 
ported in the past ten years, but their in- 
fluence is far more evident in bench win- 
ners than in field winners. The argument 
on the subject you mention waxes hot, but 
it is not necessary for me to elaborate 
further on the reasons for my ideas, as 
they are very definite as above expressed.” 


THE BASSET HOUND 
By Carl E. Smith 


S one who is interested in both 
beagles and bassets, I can say very 
definitely that the latter breed is far past 
the experimental stage in America. In 
fact, rabbit hunters have been manifesting 
such an increasing interest in the basset 
as to indicate the advisability of giving 
further information on the breed. 

The basset’s origin is so old that it 
traces back to tradition, but the most 
approved French type of today seems to 
have had its origin in the old French 
bloodhound and the St. Hubert hounds 
of the 17th century. 

The basset of America today is mostly 
the product of various importations from 
France, England and Russia, combined 
into an American-bred hound, many of 
them of English-French combination, or 
a combination of all three strains—selected 
and developed into a type considered of a 


TEDDY 
Read his article 


practical size and conformation for aver- 
age American hunting conditions. 

I find that a good many people ask: 
“What is the basset hound good for any- 


way?” The answer to that question be- 
gins in his various usages in Europe— 
chiefly as a slow trailer of the large 
European hare. While there is evidence 
that bassets have even been used as slow 
trailers of deer, sometimes bear, or even 
wild boar upon occasion, it is an undeni- 
able fact that his natural game is the rab- 
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bit. They lend themselves very readily, 
too, to taking the scent of a pheasant and 
trailing it until the bird flushes, which, be- 
cause they work slowly, usually occurs 
within gunshot range. As in the case of the 
spaniel, so also in the case of the basset, 
you can hunt both rabbits and pheasants 
with the same dog. This is true of the 
beagle, too, by the way. And a group of 
hunters has been developing in this coun- 
try which is interested in dogs for 
handling a mixed bag. 

I once knew of a basset that was trained 
to be a very good coon dog, but I myself 
have never tried to train one for night 
hunting. Centuries of rabbit hunting in- 
stinct lie behind them so I doubt if they 
would be easy to keep from running 
rabbits under any circumstances and 
especially if other game were scarce. 

I have seen bassets at five months old 
hunt right along with the pack for from 
two to four hours, and stay right with 
the pack and help in the chase. Also—just 
as in the case of other breeds—I have 
seen them do absolutely nothing until past 
two years old, and then suddenly “find 
themselves and get busy.” 

Many questions come in regarding the 
basset’s speed in hunting, which questions 
usually show a mistaken idea as to his 
slowness, probably because of his heavy 
appearance and short legs. The basset, 
however, can trail and run at a speed that 
will surprise those who have not seen him 
travel. He is not the tedious and poky 
hunter or trailer that many suppose him 
to be. In getting a dog which can trail at 
good speed, the greatest difficulty lies in 
securing one whose nose has the keenness 
to permit him to travel as fast as he can 
run. The dog can usually run as fast as 
his nose will let him—and no dog of any 
breed should be faster than his nose. The 
basset, however, inherits a good nose from 
his bloodhound ancestors and can usually 
follow any trail with sufficient rapidity. 
Too fast a dog may often carry a rabbit 
direct to its hole—but you seldom have 
this trouble with a basset. 

The basset weighs upon the average 
from 30 to 40 pounds. I prefer them 
heavy-coated because this permits them 
to take burrs and briars. I also believe 
that in bench-show bassets there is a 
mistaken idea in glorifying an open under- 
eyelid. This is a relic of the bloodhound, 
but is hard upon the dog which tries to 
hunt out the deep cover full of weed 
seeds, stickers and burrs. For practical 
work I don’t like to see a haw-eyed bas- 
set, even though this may be desired in 
the exaggerated show type. 


EOPLE sometimes ask me whether I 

prefer a basset to a beagle, but that is 
hardly a fair question. The fact that one 
man personally prefers one type or breed 
of hunting dog to another need not be 
a reflection upon the breed less preferred 
by any one individual. I am very fond of 
both beagles and bassets and believe each 
has a distinct and separate place. If you 
like the speed and the type of work done 
by the one, you will probably not care for 
the other. Whether I prefer bassets or 
beagles really doesn’t matter. It is very 
much like stating whether apples are bet- 
ter than oranges. I may prefer one and 
you may prefer the other. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


POINTER TRAINING 


Ques.—How can I keep my pointer from put- 

ting his nose to the ground and wasting time. 
James R. Davis 

Ans.—Make him quit : by urging him on. 
This may be done either voice or whistle— 
according to which 4 | you have pursued 
in training. I teach my dogs to respond either 
to voice or whistle, whether it be to go out or 
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come in. The common commands to order a dog 
out are “Hi on” or “Get away.” The whistle 
signal is a short, sharp double note with a shrill 


whistle. [Ep.] 


BODY SCENT ONLY 


Quves.—Should a bird dog trail a bird with his 
nose to the ground, like a hound? 
Water RIKER. 


Ans.—No. A bird dog should always hunt 
only for the body scent and seldom or never put 
his nose to the ground for foot scent. [Ep. 


FALSE POINTING 


ves.—Why is it that sometimes my setter 
makes a perfect point and there is apparently 
no bird anywhere in the vicinity? 
WELLMORE AMES. 


Ans.—It may be that he just naturally likes 
to point. It may be that you have shown him that 
you object to any flushes, even those which are 
pardonable—and he is so afraid to flush that 
he takes no chances. It may be that he has a poor 
nose and is afraid to trust it, It may be that 
he has a very keen nose and winds birds which 
are not immediately ahead. A dog properly train- 
ed, and with a good nose, will not false point 
at all or will quickly correct himself and go on. 
Much false pointing is an aggravation at any 
time—but is especially so if you are hunting 
from horseback because that involves dismount- 
ing and tying your horse, only to find out that 
it has all been in vain. LEp.] 


IT DEPENDS ON HIS NOSE 


ves.—I own a pointer going on three years 
old. His strain is of the very best. I bought all 
the books on training I have seen advertised and 
have tried to bring him up the way he should 
go. He’s crazy about hunting, but he dashes into 
every covey of birds he finds. I’ve got him so he 
won't chase them, but do you think he will 
ever point? 

S. R. SwartzBercer. 


Ans.—Yes, I think he will point in _- 
that is, provided he has the nose. If he hasn't 
the nose, he will always miss some birds regard- 
less of how well he is trained. Training is more 
an art than a science after all—and if your dog 
is known to have a nose, he can be taught to 
handle birds. Simply reading the books will 
help a lot——but to finish a difficult dog you should 
also have had previous experience in training. 


[Ep.] 


PROBABLY LACKS EXPERIENCE 


ves.—Recently I purchased a _ ten-months- 

old setter puppy and I've taken him afield a num- 

ber of times. He doesn’t seem to know what 

it’s all about. He either follows me or frisks 
along in front of me. Will he ever hunt? 
Frank K. Murray. 





Ans.—I can’t tell you whether he ever will or 
not. He may—or again he may not. At his age, 
if you have only taken him afield ‘ta number” 
of times, you probably haven't taken him enough. 
If you haven't found game, there may be a 
reason why * ‘he doesn’t seem to know what it’s 
all about.” If you work him several times a 
week and keep it up for a full month’s time— 
and get him on game—and he still doesn’t take 
any interest, you would probably do better to 
replace him by one that will hunt. [Ep.] 


REQUIRES YARD TRAINING 


Qvues.—A friend gave me a beautiful setter. 
He minds me perfectly around the yard and 
house. When I take him afield he apparently is 
deaf, as he pays absolutely no attention to me, 
simply racing here and there. Is it possible that 
the noise of his running through the grass keeps 


him from hearing me when | call him? 
A, C. Hocuwa tt. 
Ans.—It's not likely that he doesn’t hear you. 


His hunting instinct is very highly developed, 
evidently. Give him a thorough course of yard 
training. With that kind of a dog you can’t expect 
to turn him into an automaton. If such an appar- 
ently keen dog is not to your liking—or beyond 
your experience—it might be preferable for you 
to get one that is more phlegmatic and more 
easily controlled. Such keen dogs are more in- 
teresting and when made susceptible to con- 
trol are preferred by many. [Eb. 


SPLIT-NOSED POINTERS 
Quves.—Does a split-nosed pointer have bet- 


ter scenting power than other dogs? An old bird- 


hunter told me this was the case. 
Tony Moretut 


_ Ans.—The old hunter must have been dream- 
ing about what he told you. I don’t believe it. 
[Eb. 


SCENTING POWERS 


Ques.—Does a dog lose the power of scent 

after he has had distemper? 
L. C. MacGrasHan 

Ans.—Some do and some don’t. I believe most 

dogs come through distemper with the power 

of scent unimpaired, provided there are no other 
indications of the disease remaining. [Ep.] 

END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 














SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





ACTUALLY KILLS us Flaaa 


mroroliy strapapapleny thom 


PULVEX is guaranteed to free your dog and cat of 
fleas and lice and keep them off for days. Safe, even if 
swallowed; non-irritating ; odorless; 
to use. The world’s 
drug stores, pet shops, 50c, or from William Cooper & 
Nephews, Inc., Dept. B-168, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


pleasant and easy 


biggest selling flea powder. At all 









FRYE’S KENNELS 


FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the field, both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information, 





Springer and Cocker Trainer 
All America knows of my great success as 
Trainer and Handler. Also yard breaking and 
force-breaking to retrieve. Spaniels a specialty. 
Look up my Field Trial Record. Trained, young 
stock and puppies sometimes for sale. All breeds 
boarded, 

HARRY CAMERON 
Kingston, New Jersey Telephone Princeton 1963R3 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and l.ion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 


. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 
I have a few outstanding Springer puppies 4 months 
old and retrieving to hand and promising to make 
first class gun and show dogs. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood 
lines. Just right for next fall's hunting season, As I 
am reducing my kennels I offer two of my choicest 
brood matrons now in whelp to my fine blue-roan stud, 
Rob-o-Bob’s Flint. I furnish registration papers, 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval. 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 





Irish Setter & Pointers 
Irish sette winner—large—dark 
red—over distemper—$100.00. 
Pointers—year old and over—carrying 
Ferris and Ch. Seaview Rex blood—$35.00 
and up. E. B. MILLER 
Elkton 





Virginia 











Beautiful English Springer Puppies! ! 
Also superb English Setter puppies. This great kennel 
has never had such a collection of high-class youngsters 
for sale, as at present. Many future Champions among 
them. Priced at $50. Bitches in- -whelp to famous sires 
$90. up. They are money-m.kers! One of the best Show 
Pointer dogs in America for sale. Also trained Irish 
Water Spaniels. A.K.C. Reg. Deferred Payments. 
No Duty. Send for new catalog. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) E.CHEVRIER, Prop. 
342 Main Street Winnipeg Manitoba 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 





Two great books! 











Field Bred Irish Setters 


1 YEAR OLD 
READY FOR BREAKING THIS SEASON 
Beautiful Companion for fiome and Field. Perfect 
health and condition. Sire, Field Champ. Cloudburst 
Red. Dam. Patsy Tyrone. Bench and Field Champion- 
ship Stock. Two best of litter held, now must sell. 
Private Kennel, 408 Baltimore Ave., Towson, Md. 























TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
Show and Shooting Dogs 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Puppies combining the best of 
Canadian and Old Country blood-lines. Also some 
springer spaniel puppies of great merit. Shooting dogs 
may be seen on game. SAFE DELIVERY GUARAN- 
TEED 

S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 





T e 7 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 











“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive 
treatises on the day-to-day methods of training your 
spaniel or setter puppy or older dog as a hunting 
and shooting friend and of training dogs of all 
breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND = TRAINING— 
$2.00—post paid 








" "s sub, to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
Noo ANIELS AND THEIR ry 
sith sss 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR vaeine~ 
aes $2.50—post prepaid 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50) 544 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR 
TRAINING 2.50( for 
35.00 83-75 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PLANTING 
WILD DUCK FOODS 


NCE in a while, every sportsman 
should plant some variety of 
natural game food. Half the fun 
of shooting comes from a knowl- 

edge that during the winter and the 
breeding season, something ‘has been 
done to keep the birds thriving. This is 
little enough in return for the happy, 
health giving days in the blind and the 
coverts. 

Duck and goose hunters have a special 
responsibility here and now. Throwing 
out corn and similar grains when the mi- 
grations are on is not sufficient. This does 
well enough for a time but it affords only 
temporary relief. In 1932 all of us should 
make an investment in planting waterfowl 
foods so that these will flourish and afford 
nourishment to the birds for many years. 
Correctly started there are few things 
that will pay such splendid dividends. It 
isn’t based on speculation. 

Many varieties of waterfowl food can 
be set out now in the northern states with 
high prospects for a good stand this fall. 

* Other types of plants are better for fall 
planting and plans should be made now 
to procure them and get them established 
before cold weather. Such plantings are 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











decidedly important this year. The need 
for more natural is greater than 
ever. Newly flooded marshes will provide 
the water but they will, in all probability, 
lack sufficient food for the waterfowl] for 
several years. 

Chief among the items on the menu for 
nearly all species of ducks is wild rice. 
Many of the aquatic nurseries advertising 
in this Department offer wild rice seed 
for spring planting. 

When the seed has been carefully 
stored over the winter, it may be planted 
in the spring with well-founded expecta- 
tions of success. Spring planting avoids 
many of the dangers to which the seed is 
exposed during the winter. Birds and fish 
may eat it, ice may carry it away or de- 
positions of mud bury it too deeply for 
sprouting. 

Wild rice does best on a mud bottom, 
although there have been instances where 
it has thrived in sand. Two to four inches 
of mud are necessary and more are 


At left, sago pond-plant tubers and, in center, a wild-celery winter bud, both favorite 


better. The seed should be _ broadcast 
thickly, that is, thrown out in handfuls. 
In this way the best stands are made, 
with good root growth and the stalks 
of the growing plants will support one 
another. 

Ponds with an outlet are the best places 
in which to plant this food. Excessive 
current or much change in the level of 
the water prevents the most favorable re- 
sults. Water which is salty to the taste 
and in which there are no shells (and 
which thus lack lime) are unsuited to 
wild rice. Dormant seed sinks while 
sprouted seed floats, unless it is com- 
pacted with mud. 


ILD celery forms a considerable 
item in the diet of wild ducks. 
Keepers of aquaria know this plant by the 
name of vallisneria. Epicures know it as 
the main cause of the flavor of the meat 
of the canvasback. This plant grows 
wholly submerged, except during flower- 
ing time. Then the staminate blossoms, 
which are attached to the base of the 
plant, float to the surface and fertilize 
the pistillate blooms. The latter are 
on slender, round stems that contract 
into a spiral and draw the blossom 
under water after fertilization has taken 
place. 
Wild celery is propagated by means of 


foods of canvasbacks, red-heads, bluebills 


and other diving ducks. At the right are wapato duck-potato tubers, popular among marsh ducks 
Photo Terrell’s Aquatic Farms and Nurseries 
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SAVE MONEY on NETTING 


Why pay high prices on wire netting? 
Buy direct from Crown at wholesale. 
Big saving. Highest quality. Crown 
sells all kinds of wire netting, fenc- 
ing, and steel angle construction ma- 
terials for bird and animal enclos- 
ures. C omplete stocks at convenient 
shipping “pane save freight—insure 
prompt delivery. Get more for your 
money. Deal with Crown. Write for 
latest catalogue. 


Crown fron 
Works Co. 


1150 Tyler St., N.E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





South Carolina 
Native Quail and Eggs 
Eggs now ready —* 338-09 ber 300 


Safe arrival guaranteed 400.00 per 1000 


Grown birds, September and October delivery, 
$4.00 each. Reference: State Game Department 
P. L. SPIRES, Box 360, Columbia, S. C. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 











Estariimnep 1910 
Oldest Have Won Grand 
ranch Show Championship 


in 
National Show) 

Four consecutive years 

and One-Third of all 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 

tion stock that will luce consecutive generations of Prise Winners 
= High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average gr: 8. N.Y. 








Ringnecks, Eggs & Day-Old Chicks 


Selected ringneck eggs $10.00 per 100. Day-old chicks 
35e each in lots of 10 or more. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Will start shipping 8 weeks old ringnecks for stock- 
ing purposes July 20th. Our stock is of the finest. We 
guarantee satisfaction and live arrival. 
It is a good plan to liberate young pheasants early 
in season when insects are plentiful. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 


WALDRON BAILY, JR., MGR. 
Morehead City North Carolina 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS,FISH 


PLANT 





Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your fav- 


ry 
= C receive free planting 
rie book. 


Mh, 


onsin Aquatic 


Nurseries 
Box’ 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 














MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in os 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher of 


Field & Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


=o Bever= 
= 0FT0 Be FARMS ag 


Buy NORTHERN Birds and eggs from Wisconsin's 
largest er farm. Mongolian, English, Reeves, Golden, 
Amherst Pheasants. Northern Bobwhite Quail, 
Canada Geese, Call Ducks. 


BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 


RINGNECKS 


Healthy, strong and full winged for breeders 

or for stocking. Prices reasonable. Any quan- 

tity. Ornamental pheasants. Japanese silkie 

and buff cochins bantams. Now booking or- 
ders for pheasant and bantam eggs. 

Native Bob White Quail 

TAR HEEL GAME FARM 

North 























Guilford College Carolina 
NEW! in Bird-Dog Training aw NEW 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, on. the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
ony nt as 1 conaider them the most human Sratning eater wee 
ible to <. os Setar resus with Case wash eS Ham Gap ane 


collar I ever used. i W. Su 
The Best Police a and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever "known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MalL PosTPalp, $2.00. 
pecially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





| muskrats will tear up the plants. 








seeds, runners and winter buds. The last 
are a type of tuber and, if well stored 
through the winter, can be set in the 
spring with good results. This duck and 
fish food-plant is comparatively easy to 
transplant. 

Pondweeds are reputed to compose a 
greater proportion of the food of wild 
ducks than both the previously mentioned 
plants put together. The reason for this is 
their wider natural distribution. There 
are thirty-eight species of this plant in 
the United States, nine of which are more 
or less common everywhere. The sago or 
fennel-leaved species is by far the most 
popular among waterfowl. It will thrive in 
slightly salt, alkaline or hard waters and 
propagates by transplanting young plants 
or by setting out tubers in the spring. The 
seed may be sown at this season, either 
in mud balls or broadcast like wild rice. 
However, with seed as a foundation, the 
first year’s growth may be so fine as to 
escape notice, for maximum growth comes 
only after the root system has been well 
developed. All advertisers of aquatic 
plants in this Department carry these last 
three species. 


N any planting operations, care should 


be taken that the food does not become | 


exhausted before it has been completely 
established. Where ducks and fish can- 


| not be excluded from the ponds planted, 


it is best to make the work as extensive 
as possible so that any damage will not 
spell ruin to the project. 

Moose, deer and cattle eat wild rice and 
Carp 
also feed on them and are generally con- 
sidered to be very destructive. The more 
seed, plants or roots set out, the greater 
will be the chance of success. On all suit- 
able bodies of water which are open to 
the public, the local sportsmen’s associa- 
tions should make a cooperative matter 
of the planting. 

Those mentioned are not, of course, all 
the available good wild duck foods. Wild 
duck millet, wapato duck potato, coontail 


| and cattails make up a good variety. At 


least one of these can be successfully 
introduced almost anywhere. 

As is true of most commodities, the 
prices of wild duck foods are down. Ex- 
tensive plantings can be made at small 
cost. The need is bigger than ever. It 
will be fun to set out the stuff yourself 
and it will aid in providing good sport for 
future generations. We cannot expect the 
ducks to increase umess there is plenty 
of food for them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ADDRESS OF CONTRIBUTOR DESIRED 


Game-Breepinec Epitor: 

In your Question and Answer columns I 
notice a letter from a breeder of % wyandotte 
and % game bantams. I would appreciate your 
sending me his address as I wish to communicate 
with him. 

L. Parker, Minnesota. 


Ans.—Sorry I can’t oblige you but a strict 
rule of this magazine forbids the sending of ad- 


dresses of contributors direct to readers. I’ll be | 


delighted to forward to this bantam breeder any 


| message you wish to send him. Just enclose your 


| letter with stamped envelope bearing his name 





and send it to me. I have received a number of 
such requests recently and take this means of 
notifying you all of the method which must be 
followed if you wish to reach those who pro- 
vide letters for this column, 

Game-Breepinc Epitor. 


GAME BREEDING LAWS 


Dear Mr. MitcHetc: 
Where can I obtain copies of laws governing 
game farming in various states? 
Lincotn Jones, Vermont. 


Ans.—Write the game commissioners of the 
states at their respective capitols. This material , 
is usually distributed free. 

Game-Breepinc Epitor. 











BIG a BER deat Atos wire fe fur rabbits FOR 


eighteen years of service 
emia: an animal that 


PR ro DFITS ee aon ergot rc 


gives meas wall tor ibe. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1 16BHolmes Park. Mo. 








Raise Game Birds 
for Pleasure and Profit 


One pair of Sleepy Hollow pen-raised quail should 
— e approximately 40 eggs per laying season. With 
proper care, 25 to 30 birds can be raised to maturity, 
bringing $10. 00 a pair. We can supply selected breed- 
ing stock for summer or early fall delivery (with 
complete instructions). We can also supply quail 
eggs, pheasant eggs, and pheasants for breeding or 
stocking purposes from our game farm, a part of a 
1500 acre preserve. Prices: 

Pen-raised quail, 1932 $10.00 a pair 

oy See 50 each 

Ringneck Pheasants, 1932 hatch 2. 2.00 each 

Ringneck Pheasant eggs............ 50 a doz. 

One hundred egg lots.............. 13.00 
Special Prices on Large Orders. Write for 
free literature. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW GAME PRESERVE 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Owner North Vernon, Indiana 


hatch.... 











Attract Wild Duck: 


food. Quick growing 
* foods suitable for mid- 
Wild Duck 
Millet, Duck’s meat, etc. 36 years’ 
experience. Helpful planting sug- 
gestions free. Write 


TERRELL’S 
AQUATIC FARMS & NURSERIES 
D Bik. shkosh, Wis. 


= 








NORTHERN 
Bob-White Quail Eggs 


Price 50c each 


15 in carton for a setting. Can ship at once any 
amount up to 100. 10% discount on 100 lots. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 








‘bi 4 interesting and latest 
GUPPYI FISH poten Bo 
Each bowl contains Mr. and Mrs 
Guppyl. They hatch 6 to 12 little 
babies every 6 weeks. 

They don’t lay eggs—fish are born 
alive right before your eye 
Bow —— peed yw pm with male and Reso land- 


EASTERN ‘GARDEN 
Aquantete oi me et a sands of 


Dept. F-7, iio w. "tist Bt, .. New York 
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3000 NORTHERN PHEASANTS $1.50 EACH 


Buy hardy NORTHERN reared Chinese-Mongo- 
lian, 9 to 14 weeks old poults for stocking and 
breeding, from Northern Wisconsin's largest 
game farm. Delivered Aug. 15th to Sept. 15th. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ref. Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Independence, Wis. 
SPRING VALLEY GAME FARM 
R. S. Skroch, Mor. Independence, Wis. 








RINGNECK 
Pheasant Eggs 


FROM IMPORTED STOCK 
$10.00 per hundred f.o.b. Hillsdale 


LaBRANCHE ESTATE Hillsdale, N. Y. 








WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
306 Weatherly Bidg. Portiand, Oregon 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected 
breeding stock now available. 

EGGS IN SEASON 
Your Correspondence Invited 
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Ques. Could you give me information 
on how to trap a raccoon and accomplish 
this without injuring the animal? 

Ans. Write to the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., and request a 
copy of Year Book Separate, entitled, 
Trapping on the Farm. Would also sug- 
gest that you get booklet from the 
Bureau entitled, fur Laws, so that you 
may read up on the trapping laws of your 
state. 

Ques. Do bats make noises at night of 
a tune somewhat resembling that sung by 
the katydid, but whistled? 

Ans. My guess would be that you have 
been hearing the whippoorwills. 


1001 Outdoor Questions. & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


strong winds, storms and high waves, in 
order that it may fly with the most com- 
fort? 

Ans. You probably have reference to 
the albatross, which is almost helpless in 
a dead calm. 


Ques. For the information of several 
club members, can you give me the num- 
ber of species of lisards in this country 
and also advise what species are poison- 
ous, if any? 

Ans. There are approximately ninety- 
seven species. Of these the Gila monster 
of the Southwest is the only one that is 
venomous, although the beaded lizard of 
Mexico, which is very closely related to 
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This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. Oe 


or Virginia deer or down by the hoofs? 


Ans. There is a gland on the outside of 
each of the hind legs as well as one on 
the inside of the hock. Glands are also 
present in the feet and emit a strong 
offensive odor. Caton says: “On this deer 
(Virginia) I have found this gland more 
active than on any of the others. It always 
contains a considerable amount of the 
secreted matter... . This substance is of 
a grayish color. ...I have never seen a 
white man smell of it who did not look, 
and express himself, disgusted.” This 
gland extends down to the extreme point 
of division between the hoofs. When 
northern Indians spoke of “deer sickness,” 

they probably had reference 





Ques. During years of 
reading I have frequently 
noted the statement that 
wheat has grown from seeds 
found in Egyptian tombs and 
pyramids thousands of years 
old. If this comes under your 
Department I would like 
some information on the sub- 
ject, as I have always been ~ 
sceptical in the matter? 

Ans. According to some a 
of the best authorities, it is 
denied that such kernels of 
wheat will germinate. 


Ques. To settle a discus- 
sion, can your column advise 


how long the eyes of the 
new-born black bear remain \ 
closed? \\ *) \ 
Ans. From thirty to forty S = 
days after birth. cer 


Ques. To what length do 
water moccasins grow and 
what are the colors of such 
mature snakes? 

Ans. This snake may 
reach a length of six feet. 
When mature, these serpents 
are of a dark brown or black- 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





RECENT 





issue of 

the Pennsylvania 
Game News told about 
one Tom Price of Slat- 
ington, Pa., who one day 
saw a big goshawk hovering close to earth. He shot it and, 
to his great astonishment, down came not only the hawk 
but also a rabbit, which the bird was apparently carrying 
off to its nest. Price took both the hawk and rabbit home 
with him and now, perhaps justifiably, “claims the altitude ata 
record for shooting bunnies.” Ques. 


to odors emitted through 
these hoof glands of the deer. 


Ques. (1) What venom- 
ous snake in this country 
reaches the greatest weight? 
(2) Do rattlers or copper- 
heads in the Allegheny 
Mountains climb trees? 

Ans. (1) The diamond- 
backed rattlesnake of south- 
eastern United States is said 
to reach the greatest weight. 
(2) There is no question that 
either of the snakes men- 
tioned can climb the smaller 
trees and bushes, though it 
is a fact that they cannot be 
considered by any means as 
habitual climbers as are, for 
example, the black snakes of 
the mountains. The writer 
has often noted rattlers in the 
Alleghenies that have coiled 
themselves around trees and 
bushes in order to save them- 
selves from the dampness on 

_ the ground. 


crowd of us 
have a camp located near a 
swamp. About a month ago 








ish coloration, with mark- 
ings or blotches hardly noticeable. 


Ques. Are opossums native to any 
other part of the world except North 
America? 

Ans. They are native to North and 
South America only, 


Ques. On the average, how high do 
birds fly when they migrate? 

Ans. Averaging many species and from 
measurements taken as birds crossed the 
face of the moon at night, it has been 
found that spring migrations are at a 
height of from 1200 to 2400 feet, and the 
migrations in October at a height of from 
1400 to 5400 feet. 


Ques. What is the difference between 
the copperhead snake of Texas and the 
similar snake of the eastern mountains? 

Ans. Texas copperheads have wider 
and fewer bands generally. The eastern 
phase of this snake has bands very narrow 
on back and wider on the sides so that, 
in outline from above, it has the shape of 
an hour-glass. 

Ques. What bird is it that requires 


the Gila monster, is also poisonous. 


Ques. Is the coot a duck or is it a 
marsh bird? 

Ans. The American or true coot is 
close kin to the rails but some sea ducks 
are locally called coots. 


Ques. What kind of a nest does the 
ruffed grouse build and does it return to 
its nest after it has been frightened there- 
from? 

Ans. The nest is generally a hollow in 
the ground, well concealed, and mostly 
lined with grass. Unless very badly 
frightened and kept away from its nest 
for some time, grouse will return and 
brood their eggs. 


Ques. How large a bird is the whoop- 
ing crane? 

Ans. It will reach a length of some 4% 
feet and a wing spread of 7%4 feet. When 
stretched to its full height, it stands about 
five feet and by reason of its white colora- 
tion may appear even taller. 


Ques. Is there some sort of a scent 
gland on the hind legs of the white-tail 


we noticed a sound coming 
from this swamp made, as we supposed, 
by a number of insects. That’s the ques- 
tion we've been debating—what kind of 
insect makes this noise? One fellow says 
they’re crickets, another says katy-dids 
and another says frogs. The sound itself 
seems like a series of peeps or a chirping 
whistle. Can you, from this description, 
give me an idea on the subject? 

Ans. In my opinion the sound is being 
made by frogs, small frogs, which chirp 
and whistle interminably throughout the 
night. 


Ques. Is the chamois leather we buy in 
the stores the real chamois? 


Ans. The soft leather called chamois is 
made from various skins and is dressed 
with fish oil. Very little, if any of it, is 
prepared from the skin of the chamois, an 
antelope of the high and most inaccessible 
mountains of Europe and Western Asia. 

Ques. What would be a good conve- 
nient weather-proofing for timber to be 
used in a camp? 

Ans. Several applications of a good 
linseed-oil varnish, heated, will do it. 
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could do this 





Look AT THE CENTER ICE CAKE 
—OR WHAT'S LEFT OF IT! 


The illustration shows the effect of a Super-X 
.22 Long Rifle bullet when shot into a 12- 
inch cube of ice from a distance of 25 feet, 
as compared with the effect of an ordinary 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge upon a similar block 
of ice. The block at the left shows what the 
ice looked like before shooting. 

When the Super-X long range .22 bullet 
crashed into the center block of ice it shat- 
tercd it into countless pieces. The much weak- 
er effect of the ordinary .22 bullet upon the 
block of ice at the right is immediately ap- 
parent. The test demonstrates the much 


greater POWER of Super-X long range .22’s! 


These great little cartridges have 50% more 
power and 26% more speed than old-fashion- 
ed .22’s. Even more in some sizes. They 
shoot with great accuracy. For small game, 
there’s nothing like them. The bullets used 
in Super-X .22's are designed to expand as 
soon as they begin to penetrate, spending 


Made in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 
Long Rifle and.22 W.R.F. sizes— 
with solid or hollow-point bullets. 































all their force within the object struck. It’s 
that shock—stopping power—that brings 
down game and pests. 





An entirely new powder principle—West- 
ern’s new Double Action powder—gives 
Super-X .22's their greater Power and Speed 
without dangerous increase in pressure. They 
can be used in any standard gun—and they'll 
make a big-league gun of that small-bore rifle 
of yours. 

Super-X .22’s not only perform differently, but they 
also look different and sound different. You'll know 
them by their glistening Nickel Plated shell and their 
golden, greaseless Lubaloy coated bullet. Their report 
is a sharper, l3uder CRACK. The bullet zips through 
the air with a whistling Z-zzzz-zing. Super-X .22's keep 
your rifle bore free from rust, because they're loaded 
with Non-corrosive priming. 

Write for free leaflet, “*4 Shock Tests,” that tells how 
to prove the power of this new ammunition that is 
bringing small-bore shooting into its own! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
722 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL, 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey % San Francisco, California 









Super-X .22's are now selling 






at NEW LOW PRICES 






22 Cartridges 











Copr. 1932, The American Tobacco Co 


“LUCKIES are my standby’ 


CNP OFF THE OLD BLOCK “LUCKIES are my standby. I buy them exclusively. I’ve 
Cash in on Poppa's famous name? tied practicallyall brands but LUCKY STRIKES are kind 


Not Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.! For : 
mouths ba Qabinend 4: 6 Mendelter- to my throat. And that new improved wes wrapper 


a-day “extra.” Then he crashed in- that opens with a flip of 


to apart likea brick through a plate- rr ce is a ten strike.” 
glass window. See him in his latest 


FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE, “IT’S 
TOUGH TO BE FAMOUS.” Doug 
has stuck to LUCKIES four years, but 


didn't stick the makers of LUCKIES 
enything for bis kind werds. Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cou cou gh 


“You're a brick, Doug.” And And Moisture-Proof Cellophe Cellophane Keeps that at “Toasted” Flavo: & ver Fresh 











